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PREFACE 


I  AM  satisfied,  from  experience,  that  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  English  Grammar  may  be  obtained  in  a  much 
shorter  period  than  is  usually  devoted  to  it.  And  this,  I 
conceive,  is  to  be  accomplished  not  so  much  by  changing 
the  ground- work  of  "  the  old  system,"  as  termed  by 
modern  grammarians,  as  presenting  it  in  a  clear  and 
intelligible  manner.  With  this  view  I  have  arranged  a 
system  on  a  new  plan.  As  there  are  so  many  works  of 
this  kind  before  the  public,  the  natural  inquiry  will  be. 
In  what  respect  does  it  differ  from  those  already  in 
use  ? 

Its  peculiarities,  in  the  main,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  In  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  general 
topics  it  is  strictly  practical  and  progressive. 

2.  Many  technicalities,  perplexing  to  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  without  aiding  his  advancement,  are  omitted. 

3.  The  arrangement  of  the  Tenses  has  been  much 
'"P)      simplified. 

U""  4.    The  principles  of  Syntax  are  embraced  in  a  few 
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short  rules,  arranged  as  they  naturally  arise  from  the 
analysis  of  a  simple  sentence.  ^ 

6.  Analysis  is  combined  with  Synthesis.  ''As  a 
subordinate  exercise,  and  associated  with  analysis,  pars- 
ing may  be  rendered  useful  and  instructive  ;  alone,  it  is 
almost  a  waste  of  time." 

6.  Every  rule  and  principle  is  illustrated  by  appro- 
priate exercises  in  Com^position.  '  In  thus  applying  what 
he  has  learned,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  write,  as  well  as 
to  speak,  correctly. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  work,  the  author  has  freely 
consulted  the  many  excellent  treatises  before  the  public ; 
and  would  here  observe,  without  further  acknowledg- 
ment, that  he  has  borrowed  from  other  grammarians 
whatever  answered  his  purpose,  retaining  their  language 
whenever  greater  clearness  could  not  be  obtained  by 
alteration. 


ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 


§  1.  English  Grammar  teaches  the  principles 
of  the  English  Language. 

These  relate  : 

1.  To  its  Written  Characters  ; 

2.  To  its  Pronunciation  ; 

3.  To  the  Classification  and  Derivation  of  its  Words ; 

4.  To  the  Construction  of  Sentences  ; 

5.  To  Versification. 

§  2.  The  first  part  is  called  Orthography  ;  the 
second,  Orthoepy ;  the  third.  Etymology ;  the 
fourth,  Syntax  ;   and  the  fifth.  Prosody. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§  3.  Orthography  treats  of  the  letters  and 
other  characters  of  a  language,  and  the  proper 
method  of  spelling  words. 

RExMARk.  —  This  part  of  Grammar  is  usually  learned  from  spelling- 
books  and  dictionaries.     For  general  rules,  see  Appendix,  No.  1. 

ORTHOEPY. 

§  4.  Orthoepy  treats  of  the  right  pronuncia- 
tion of  words. 

1* 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

§  5.  Etymology  treats  of  the  different  classes 
of  words,  and  their  various  modifications. 

WORDS. 

§  6.  Words  are  articulate  sounds,  used  by 
common  consent  as  the  signs  of  our  ideas.  In 
respect  to  origin,  they  are  either  Primitive, 
Derivative,  Simple,  or  Compound. 

^  7.  A  Primitive  Word  is  one  tliat  is  not  derived  from  any 
other  word  ;  e.  g* Boston,  man,  good. 

§  8.  A  Derivative  Word  is  one  derived  from  some  other 
word  ;  e.  g.  Bostonian,  manful,  goodness. 

§  9.  A  Simple  Word  is  one  not  compounded  with  any  other 
word ;  e.  g.  Horse,  man. 

§  10.  A  Compound  Word  is  one  composed  of  two  or  more 
words  ;  e,  g.  Horse-man. 

§  11.  In  respect  to  form,  words  are  either 
Declinable  or  Indeclinable. 

^  12.  A  Declinable  Word  is  one  that  undergoes  certain 
changes  of  form  or  termination,  to  express  its  various  rela- 
tions ;  e.  g.  Maji,  men  ;  love,  loves,  loved. 

^13.  An  Indeclinable  Word  undergoes  no  changes  of 
form ;  e.  g.  Some,  perhaps. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   WORDS. 

§  14.  Words  are  divided,  according  to  their 
use,  into  eight  different  classes  ;  viz.,  Noun,  Verb, 
Adjective,  Pronoun,  Adverb,  Preposition,  Con- 
junction, and  Exclamation. 
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§  15.  From  "Words  are  formed  Propositions,  or 
Sentences  ;   e.  g.  Girls  sing  ;  Xoys  love  play. 

§  16.  In  the  construction  of  propositions,  the 
Noun  and  Verb  are  indispensable.  All  other 
words,  with  the  exception  of  the  Exclamation, 
are  either  appendages  or  connectives. 

§  17.  Every  proposition,  however  simple,  con- 
sists of  two  parts  :  the  Subject,  or  person  or 
thing  spoken  of;  and  the  Predicate,  or  that 
which  is  affirmed  of  the  subject. 

§  18.  The  Analysis  of  a  proposition  consists  in 
separating  it  into  its  elements. 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Subject  and  Predicate  in  the  following  propositions  ;  — 
tell  how  you  know  them. 

Model.  —  ^'^  John  studies"  is  a  proposition,  because  it  contains  a 
subject  and  predicate.  "  Joh?i  "  is  the  subject,  because  it  is  that  of 
which  the  proposition  speaks.  "  Studies  "  is  the  predicate,  because 
it  expresses  what  is  affirmed  of  the  subject,  John. 

Eagles  flj.     Sheep  are  useful.     Fire  burns. 

Stars  shine.     Birds  sing.     Dogs  bite. 

Men  think.     Children  plaj.     Thomas  writes. 

Serpents  hiss.     Howard  was  benevolent. 

Edward  has  fallen.     The  girls  have  recited. 

Horses  run.     Winds  blow.     Lambs  skip. 

Susan  dances.     Robert  has  come. 

The  ink  is  black.     William  walks. 

The  ocean  roars.     Exercise  is  healthy. 

Horses  gallop.     Animals  live.     Harriet  sleeps. 

God  is  love.     Anger  is  wicked. 

Kain  fa  Is.     Men  work.     DeaJ^  comes. 
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Rocks  are  hard.     Cheerfulness  is  a  duty. 
DijB5.culties  vanish.  ,  Marion  fought. 
Matilda  is  reciting.     Life  is  short. 
Washington  conquered.     Milton  was  industrious. 
Catharine  was  empress.     Elizabeth  is  noisy. 
The  bell  has  rung.     The  teacher  calls. 
Father  spoke.     The  building  was  destroyed. 
The  book  is  lost.     The  slate  was  broken. 
Mother  reproves.     Paul  wrote.     Men  think. 

A    GENBEAL    YIEW    OF    THE    CLASSES 
OF    WORDS. 

§  19.  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  an  object ;  e.  g. 
Alfred^  Charleston^  pencil. 

§  20.  A  Verb  is  a  word  by  which  something 
is  affirmed  of  a  person  or  thing ;  e.  g.  Matilda 
reads  ;  virtue  is  praised  ;  Thomas  sleeps. 

§  21.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  used  to  describe 
or  limit  the  meaning  of  a  noun  ;  e.g.  Good  boy ; 
a  book  ;   the  man  ;   either  hat ;  five  cents. 

§  22.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a 
noun;  e.  g.  ''The  man  is  happy,  he  is  benevo- 
lent, he  is  useful.'' 

§  23.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify 
the  meaning  of  a  verb,  adjective,  or  another  ad- 
verb ;  e.  g.  "James  studies  well^  and  is  a  very 
attentive, pupil." 

§  24.  A  Pl'eposition  is  a  word  used  to  show 
the   --elation   between  %a  noun  or-  pronoun   and 
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some  preceding  word;  e.  g.  '^  Charles  is  loved 
by  his  teacher." 

§  25.  A  Conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  connect 
woids  or  propositions  ;  e.  g.  ''  Susan  and  Mary 
know  that  they  have  disobeyed. '* 

§  26.  An  Exclamation  is  a  word  used  to  ex- 
press some  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind ;  e.  g. 
"•  0,  hastQ    my  father's  heart  to  cheer!  '* 

QUESTIONS. 

What  does  English  Grrammar  teach  ? 
To  what  do  they  relate  ? 
"What  is  the  first  part  called  ? 
The  second  ?     The  third  ?     Fourth  ?     Fifth  ? 
What  does  Orthography  treat  of? 
Orthoepy  ?     Etymology  ? 
What  are  words  ? 
How  are  they  divided  ? 
What  is  a  Primitive  word  ? 
Derivative  ?     Simple  ?     Compound  ? 
How  9-re  words  divided  with  respect  to  form  ? 
What  is  a  Declinable  word  ? 
How  divided  ?     Name  them. 
What  are  formed  from  words  ? 

In  the  formation  of  propositions,  what  words  are  indis- 
pensable ? 

What  is  a  Noun  ?     Verb  ?     Pronoun  ? 
Adjective  ?     Adverb  ?     Preposition  ? 
Conjunction  ?     Exclamation  ? 
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§  27.  A  Noun  is  the  name  of  an  object ;  e.  g. 
Alfred^  Charleston,  'pencil. 

§  28.  Nouns  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
Proper  and  Common. 

§  29.  A  Proper  Noun  is  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual object ;   e.  g.  George,  Marion,  Vesuvius. 

§  30.  A  Common  Noun  is  a  name  applied  to 
all  objects  of  the  same  class  ;  e.  g.  Boy,  hand, 
mountain. 

^31.  A  Collective  Noun,  or  Noun  of  Multitude,  is  the 
name  of  many  individuals  together ;  e.  g.  Army^  school,  com- 
mittee. 

^  32.  An  Abstract  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  particular 
quality  considered  apart  from  its  substance  ;  e.  g.  Piety, 
virtue,  goodness. 

§  33.  A  Verbal  Noun  is  the  name  of  some  action,  or  state 
of  being ;  e.  g.  Reading,  loriting,  sleeping. 

§  34.  A  Diminutive  Noun  is  a  name  derived  from  another 
expressing  some  diminution  of  the  original ;  e.  g.  Stream, 
streamlet ;  leaf,  leaflet. 

§  35.  A  Proper  Noun,  with  the  definitive  a  or  the  before 
it,  is  used  as  a  common  noun ;  e.  g.  "  He  was  the  Washing- 
ton of  his  age." 

§  36.  A  Common  Noun  when  personified  becomes  proper ; 
e.  g.  "Hail,  Liberty.''^ 

§  37.  To  Nouns  belong  Gender,  Person,  Num- 
ber, and  Case. 
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EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Nouns  in  the  following  exercises  ;  tell  why  they  are 
nouns  ;  —  proper  or  common,  and  why. 

Model.  —  "  The  horse  runs  swiftly."  "  Hgrse  "  is  a  noun,  because 
it  is  a  name  ;  —  common,  because  it  is  a  name  applied  to  all  objects  of 
the  same  class. 

*' Henry  hurt  his  hand."  '' Henry '^  is  a  noun,  because  it  is  a 
name  ;  —  proper,  because  it  is  the  name  of  an  individual  object. 

The  cat  scratched  the  dog. 
Montgomery  is  the  capital  of  Alabama. 
William  has  lost  his  knife. 
Knowledge  strengthens  the  mind. 
Robert  has  gone  to  New  York. 
Howard  was  a  very  benevolent  man. 
James  obtained  his  request. 
Grod  made  the  world. 
Alexander  lent  James  his  gun. 
The  sea  contains  many  animals. 
Charles  Wheland  struck  James. 
Thomas  sat  under  the  window. 
A  virtuous  citizen  is  respected. 
Clay,  the  distinguished  orator,  is  dead. 
Cousin  Mary  lives  in  Selma. 
"Wild  animals  inhabit  dark  caves. 
Uncle  William  is  a  merchant. 
Calhoun  was  an  eminent  statesman. 
Who  is  Fanny  Fern  ? 
The  general  ordered  the  army  to  march. 
Martha  has  lost  Jane's  leaflet. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Complete  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises,  by  inserting,  in 
place  of  the  dash,  a  Noun,  common  or  proper,  as  the  sense  may 
require. 

Model.  —  "  John  has  a  new ."     "  John  has  a  new  book.'" 
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Sister  Laura  has  a  nice .     Alfred,  where  did  you  get 

those  delicious ?     Little  Mary  has  written  a  long 

to  her about .    The  elephant  is  larger  than  a . 

That  is  a  handsome .     The is  very  pleasant.     The 

sings  sweetly.     The  indolent shall  be  punished. 

A  liar  is  as  bad  as  a .     Robert  saw  the  old in  the 

..     The  is  red.     The  is  white.     That  bad 

injured .     The is  round.     Thomas,  where  is 

my  new that  sister  brought  from ?     0,  mother, 

the  are   in  the  !     The  has   arrived  from 

.     Alfred  struck  with  a  .      found  a 

knife  on  the  old .     This  is  my .     The  watchman 

caught  the in  the .     A can  run  faster  than 

a .     Jane  can  write  better  than .     Mingo  caught 

a by  the .      Cousin  Albert  found  a in  his 

trap.     Father,  Thomas  Slade  sat  by in .     Wild 

inhabit  dark  caves  in  the .     The scratched 

the on  his .     is  the  capital  of .     Susan 

has  lost  Mary's .     Aunt has  hurt  her .     The 

—  was   designed  for  — — .     William  obtained  his  

from .     Uncle  is  a in .     The is  in  the 

academy.    A  Noun  is  the of  an .     The must 

be  commenced  without  further  delay.     The ordered  the 

army  to   advance.     soils  the  carpet.     We  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  Washington  as  the of  his .     Oui 

professor  has  written  an  excellent .     Arnold's  treason 

will  be  a  lasting to  his .     Martha  is  fond  of  writ- 
ing long to  her .     It  is  the  duty  of  every to 

avoid  unnecessary .     The  general  reader  and  the 

will  find  this  an  admirable . 

QUESTIONS. 
What  is  a  Noun  ? 
How  many  kinds  are  there  ? 
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What  is  a  Common  Noun  ? 

What  is  a  Proper  Noun  ? 

What  is  a  Collective  Noun  ? 

What  is  an  Abstract  Noun  ?    ' 

What  is  a  Verbal  Noun  ?     A  Diminutive  ? 

GENDER. 

§  38.  Gender  is  the  distinction  of  Nouns  with 
-egard  to  sex. 

39.   There  are  three  Genders ;  the  Masculine, 
the  Feminine,  and  the  Neuter. 

§  40.  The  Mascuhne  Gender  denotes  the  male 
sex ;   e.  g.  Man,  hoy,  son. 

§  41.  The  Feminine  Gender  denotes  the 
female  sex ;   e.  g.  Woman,  girl,  daughter. 

§  42.  The  Neuter  Gender  denotes  objects  that 
are  neither  male  nor  female  ;  e.  g.  Chair,  house, 
garden. 

§  43.  Animals  whose  sex  is  unknown,  or  unnecessary  to 
be  distinguished,  are  spoken  of  generally  as  Neuter ;  e.  g. 
"  James  shot  at  the  deer,  and  missed  i^." 

§  44.  On  the  same  principle,  we  say  of  the  child,  it  is 
sick. 

^  45.  Some  nouns,  naturally  Neuter,  by  figure  of  speech 
become  Masculine,  or  Feminine ;  e.  g.  "  The  Sun,  he  is  set- 
ting ;  the  Moon,  she  is  eclipsed." 

^  48.  Things  that  are  strong  and  controlling  are  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  Masculine ;  —  beautiful  and  dependent, 
Feminine. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Remark  1.  —  The  term  Gender  is  derived  from  the  Lsitin  genus,  a 
kind,  or  class.  By  some  it  is  confounded  with  the  word  sex.  This 
mistake  has  led  to  the  assertion  that  there  are  but  two  genders.  If 
the  terms  gender  and  sex  were  synonymous,  the  argument  would  be 
conclusive  ;  but  this,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  best  writers  on  this 
subject  have  uniformly  employed  this  term  to  express  only  a  distinc- 
tion of  sex. 

Remark  2.  —  The  term  "  Common  Gender,'^  applied  to  such  words 
as  parent,  cousin,  friend,  &c.,  is  incorrect  and  unnecessary.  In  the 
language  of  Murray,  there  is  no  such  gender  ;  of  G.  Brown,  it  is  plainly 
a  solecism.     They  are  correct. 

When  the  gender  of  such  words  is  undetermined  by  the  context,  in 
parsing  say  gender  unknown.  This  is  much  better  than  an  unphilo- 
sophical  distinction. 

§  47 .  There  are  three  ways  of  distinguishing  sex. 


1.   By  the  diflferent  words  ;  e.  g. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Bachelor, 

Maid. 

Brother, 

Sister. 

Beau, 

Belle. 

Husband, 

AVife. 

Boar, 

Sow. 

King, 

Queen. 

Boy, 

Girl. 

Lad, 

Lass. 

Buck, 

Doe. 

Lord, 

Lad  J. 

Bullock,  ) 
Steer,      S 

Heifer. 

Man, 

Woman. 

Milter, 

Spawner. 

Dog, 

Bitch. 

Nephew, 

Niece. 

Drake, 

Duck.       . 

Ram, 

Ewe. 

Earl, 

Countess. 

Master, 

Mistress. 

Father 

Mother. 

(  Singer  or 

1  Songstress 

Friar, 

Nun. 

Singer, 

Grander, 

Groose. 

Sir, 

Madam. 

Hart, 

Koe. 

Son, 

Daughter. 

Horse, 

Mare. 

Sloven, 

Slut. 

Cock, 

Hen. 

Uncle, 

Aunt. 

Stag, 

Hind. 

Wizard, 

Witch. 

NOUNS. — 
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1, 

2.   By  the  different  termination  ; 

e.g. 

» 

Male. 

Female. 

Male 

Female. 

Abbot, 

Abbess. 

Landgrave, 

Landgravine. 

Actor, 

Actress. 

Lion, 

Lioness. 

Aclministrato 

r.  Administratrix. 

Marquis, 

Marchioness. 

Adulterer, 

Adulteress. 

Major, 

Mayoress. 

Author, 

Authoress. 

Patron, 

Patroness. 

Baron, 

Baroness. 

Peer, 

Peeress. 

Canon, 

Canoness. 

Poet, 

Poetess. 

Caterer, 

Cateress. 

Priest, 

Priestess. 

Chanter, 

Chantress. 

Prince, 

Princess. 

Conductor, 

Conductress. 

Prophet, 

Prophetess. 

Count, 

Countess. 

Shepherd, 

Shepherdess. 

Czar, 

Czarina. 

Songster, 

Songstress. 

Deacon, 

Deaconess. 

Sorcerer, 

Sorceress. 

Detractor, 

Detractress. 

Sultan, 

(  Sultana  or 
\  Sultaness. 

Duke, 

Duchess. 

Elector,. 

Electress. 

Suitor, 

Suitress. 

Emperor, 

Empress. 

Tiger, 

Tigress. 

God, 

Goddess. 

Testator, 

Testatrix. 

Heir, 

Heiress. 

Traitor, 

Traitress. 

Hero, 

Heroine. 

Tyrant, 

Tyraness. 

Host, 

Hostess. 

Tutor, 

Tutress. 

Hunter, 

Huntress. 

Victor, 

Victress. 

Grovernor, 

Governess. 

Viscount, 

Viscountess. 

In  nPTi  fnv 

Inheritrix  or 
Inheritress. 

Votary, 

Votress. 

Xiiilci  IlUI  , 

Widower, 

Widow. 

Jew, 

Jewess. 

3.   By  a  Noun,  Pronoun,  or  Adje 

stive,  prefixed 

to  the  Noun  ;  e.  g. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

A  cock  sparrow. 

A  hen  sparrow. 

A  he  bear. 

A  she  bear. 

A  he  goat. 

A  she  goat. 

A  male  child 

, 

A  female  child. 
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Masculine. 

A  male  servant. 

Male  descendants. 
Man-servant. 


Feminine. 

A  female  servant. 
Female  descendants. 

Maid-servant. 


EXERCISES 


Tell  the  Masculine  of  the  Feminine  Nouns,  and  the  Feminine  of  the 
Masculine. 

Model. — Man,  Woman;  Belle,  Beau. 

Man,  bachelor,  host,  man-servant,  beau,  abbot,  baron, 
drake,  boy,  deacon,  doe,  conductor,  father,  emperor,  sister, 
duke,  ambassador,  countess,  mother,  friar,  goose,  girl,  hus- 
band, queen,  lass,  lady,  dam,  master,  spawner,  ram,  wizard, 
hind,  nephew,  songster,  votary,  traitress,  madam,  poetess, 
uncle,  daughter,  abbess,  bride,  earl,  enchantress.  Czarina,  lion, 
empress,  executor,  testator,  goddess,  governess,  heroine,  hunt- 
ress, Jewess,  traitor,  hen-sparrow,  inheritrix,  lioness,  instruct- 
or, marchioness,  songster.  Sultana,  landgravine,  shepherdess, 
prophetess,  prince,  testatrix,  tigress,  traitor,  tyraness,  victor, 
votary,  viscountess,  gander,  widower,  she-bear,  hen-sparrow, 
deaconess,  male  child,  man-servant. 

EXERCISES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences  : 

MonsL.  —  "  Miss  Matilda  is  an  elegant  so?igster."  "  Miss  Matilda 
is  an  elegant  songstress ;  "  — because  Matilda  is  Feminine. 

Cousin  Mary  is  a  great  beau. 
Alfred  G-unn  is  my  niece. 
Sarah  Jane  is  a  handsome  boy. 
Miss  Matilda  is  an  elegant  songster. 
Uncle  Samuel  is  an  old  widow. 
Minnie  May  was  bridegroom. 
Mr.  Smith  is  my  hostess. 
Mrs.  Sigourney  is  a  celebrated  poet. 
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Doctor  Ball  is  Sarah's  aunt. 
Benedict  Arnold  was  a  traitress. 
Miss  Susanna  is  a  celebrated  heir. 
Mr.  Walker,  the  deaconess,  was  absent. 
Miss  Louisa  Thompson  was  my  tutor. 
Victoria  is  King  of  England. 
Brother  Thomas  is  a  little  witch. 
The  old  soldier's  daughter  was  a  hero. 
Augusta  H.  is  a  beautiful  hunter. 
Sister  Mary  is  a  little  tyrant. 
Mrs.  Nixon  was  appointed  administrator. 
Napoleon,  the  empress,  was  banished. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Complete  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  by  inserting  a 
Common  Noun  in  place  of  the  dash. 

Model.  —  "  Edward's  pony  is  in  the ."     "  Edward's  pony  is 

ill  the  Zof." 

The  has   built  a  very  neat  cottage  near  the   old 

church.     The  is   quite   troublesome   to   his   parents. 

grow  in  the   garden.     A tells  the  hour.     The 

is   a  very  useful   animal.     The  blooms  in  the 

spring.  The  old described,  in  a  most  interesting  man- 
ner, the  situation  of  the  places  he  had  visited.     are 

the  production  of  warm  climates.     flow  into  the  ocean. 

The went  to  the  justice,  and  complained  of  the  boys 

who  had  robbed  his  orchard.     Preparations  were  made  for 

the .     When  James  studies  he  keeps  close  to  his . 

is  a  capital  offence.     Mr.  S.  met  with  so  many , 

and  brooded  over  them  so  much,  his  friends  were  fearful  that 
he  would  go  deranged.  The  fond  mother  warned  her  son  to 
beware  of . 

In  place  of  the  dash  insert  a  Proper  Noun  of  the  IMasculine  Gender, 
MopEL.  —  " writes  neatly."     "  William  writes  neatly." 

2* 
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conducted  himself  very  properly.     recited  bet- 


ter than  his  brother .     has  left  his  book  at  home 

on  the  parlor-table.     The  prize  essay  was  written  by . 

was  so  eager  to  get  the  chestnuts  that  were  roasting,  he 


burnt   his   fingers.     is   apt  to  quarrel  with  his  mates 

when    in    ill-humor.     saw   his   brother    on    the   stage. 

has  broken  the  new  slate  his  father  lately  purchased. 

has  attended  school  very  punctually  this  session.     

is  distinguished  for  his  correct  elocution.     takes  much 

pleasure  in  cultivating  his   garden.     is  very  fond  of 

studying  mathematics. 

In  place  of  the  dash  insert  a  Proper  Noun  of  the  Feminine  Gender. 

Model.  —  " acted  very  prudently."     ^'Matilda  acted  very 

prudently. ' ' 

,   running    hastily,   fell    down,   and    broke   her    arm. 

progresses  very  well  in  all  her  studies,  except  Arithme- 


tic.      has  a  beautiful  canary,  a  present  from  her  brother 

who  lives  near  Philadelphia.     is  delighted  with  botany, 

and  thinks  it  her  most  interesting  study.     was  chosen 

queen  of  May,  by  unanimous  vote.     was  kept   in  last 

night  for   bad   lessons.     Sister studies   chemistry  and 

astronomy.     is  very  fond  of  drawing  and  painting. 

In  place  of  the  dash  insert  a  Common  Noun  of  the  Neuter  Gender. 

Model.  —  "My  has   been    mislaid    this    morning."     "My 

Geography  has  been  mislaid  this  morning." 

are  much   used    for    transportation.     Robert's   new 

has   been   much   admired.     is   a   very   valuable 


acquisition,    and   should    not    be    neglected.     The  was 

so  badly  written  as  to  be  scarcely  legible.     John's was 

recently  purchased  by  his  mother.     Do  you  love  ripe 

in  the  summer  ?     James  wants  his  father  to  purchase  him  a 

.    Who  will  bring  my ?     The was  prescribed 

by  the  teacher  to  be  prepared  at  recess. 
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QUESTIONS. 
What  is  Gender  ? 
How  many  Genders  are  there  ? 
What  does  the  Masculine  denote  ? 
The  Feminine  ?     The  Neuter  ? 

What  of  the  Gender  of  animals  whose  sex  is  unknown  ? 
What  is  the  Gender  of  child,  frequently  ? 
What  is  said  of  Neuter  Nouns  ? 
What  of  the  Gender  of  some  Nouns  ? 
Of  Common  Gender?  • 

How  many  ways  are  there  of  distinguishing  sex  ? 
What  is  the  first  ?     The  second  ?     The  third  ? 

PERSON. 

/  §  48.  Person  is  tlie  property  of  the  noun  (or 
pronoun)  which  distinguishes  the  speaker,  hearer, 
and  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

§  49.  There  are  three  Persons;  the  First,  the 
Second,  and  the  Third. 

§  50.  The  First  Person  denotes  the  speaker ; 
e.  g.  ''/,  George  Washington,"  &c. 

§  51.  The  Second  Person  denotes  the  indi- 
vidual addressed  ;  e.  g.  "  Theodore,  give  me  my 
knife." 

§  52.  The  Third  Person  denotes  the  individual 
or  thing  spoken  of;  e.  g.  '^  Mary  left  her  hook 
t  home.'' 

EXERCISES. 

Tell  tlie  Person  of  the  nouns  in  the  following  exercises,  and  why. 
Model.  —  "  William  is  an  attentive  scholar."     "  William  "  is  of 
the  Third  Person,  because  it  is  spoken  of. 
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I  am  deliglited  with  John's  progress. 

Harriet,  bring  me  your  book. 

The  officer  was  wounded  at  Trenton. 

Robert  is  a  very  industrious  pupil. 

Time  destroys  all  things. 

I  have  written  a  long  letter  to  Greorge. 

James  Hampton  was  an  interesting  child. 

Mary,  does  Alfred  study  Grammar  ? 

Move  along,  old  horse. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mother,  I  am  tired  of  study. 

John  has  caught  a  mocking-bird. 

Annie  has  many  opportunities  to  learn. 

Matilda  recited  her  lesson  imperfectly. 

Grammar  is  a  very  useful  study. 

Father,  I  want  a  new  book  to-morrow. 

Mary  is  very  attentive  at  school. 

The  man  is  so  illiterate  that  he  cannot  read. 

I  have  brought  you  a  new  slate. 

Choose  the  best  examples  for  imitation. 

Mahomet  claimed  to  be  a  prophet. 

God  is  infinite  in  power  and  goodness. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Complete  the  following  sentences  by  inserting,  in  place  of  the  dash, 
a  Noun  of  the  First  Person. 

Model.  —  "  I, Queen  of  the  Scots."     "  I,  Mary,  Queen  of  the 

Scots." 

I, ,  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.     We,  the of 

these  United  States  of  America.  "  I,  the ,  hereby  ad- 
vise that  we  should  give  public  thanks  to  God  for  our  suc- 
cess."    I  ,  Queen  of  England,  &c. 

In  place  of  the  dash  insert  a  Noun  of  the  Second  Person. 
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Model. —     ,  bring  me  your  Virgil."     '^  James,  bring  me 

your  Virgil.' 

,  I  request  your  attention.     — ,  was   your  sister 


Elizabeth  at  school  yesterday  ?     ,  bring  me  your  slate 

and  pencil.     ,  does  your  brother  study  at  night  ?     , 

did  your  brother  James  recite  his  Latin  Grammar  correctly 
yesterday  ? 

In  place  of  the  dash  insert  a  Noun  of  the  Third  Person. 

Model.  — " is   a  useful   study."      "  Geology   is   a    useful 

study." 

will  deliver  the  message,  with  the  book,  in  the  morn- 
ing.   recited  this  morning  with  more  than  usual  accu- 
racy.       are   useful    on    large   plantations.     is  a 

diligent  pupil,  very  modest  in  his  deportment,  and  careful  not 

to  offend  his  teacher.     should  defend  their   country. 

grow  in  the  garden.     lost  her  book  this  morning, 

and  is  unable  to  prepare  the  recitation.     has  not  only 

the  good  will,  but  the  love,  of  all  her  associates.    destroys 

all  things.     between  the  wicked  is  not  apt  to  be  durable. 

has  more  advantages  than  his  brother,  but  is  very  care- 
less of  their  improvement.     often  differ  in  opinion. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Person  ? 

How  many  Persons  are  there  ? 

What  does  the  First  Person  denote  ? 

The  Second  ?     The  Third  ? 

Grive  an  example  of  a  Noun  of  the  First  Person. 

the  Second. 

the  Third. 
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NUMBEK. 

/'  §  53.    Number  is  the  distinction  of  one  from 
'  many. 

§  54.  Nouns  have  two  Numbers ;  the  Singular 
and  the  Plural. 

§  55.  The  Singular  Number  denotes  but  one 
object ;   e.  g.  Man,  hoy,  girl. 

§  56.  The  Plural  Number  denotes  more  objects 
than  one  ;   e.  g.  Men,  boys,  girls. 

EXERCISES. 

Tell  the  Number  of  the  following  nouns. 

Model.  — '' Haf  is  of  the  Singular  Number,  because  it  denotes 
but  one  object.  ^'Brushes"  is  of  the  Plural  Number,  because  it 
denotes  more  objects  than  one. 

Books,  horse,  nose,  hat,  inkstand,  boy,  map,  pencil,  paper, 
mother,  table,  hand,  geography,  men,  boys,  cap,  mouth,  ship, 
academy,  institute,  curls,  day,  lamp,  window,  blinds,  brother, 
cousin,  pitcher,  carpet,  rug,  mat,  books,  watch,  pencil,  friends, 
infant,  chairs,  lady,  song,  mountain,  goblet,  floor,  telescope, 
andirons,  stand,  keys. 

FORMATION    OF    THE    PLUEAL. 

/  §  57.  The  Plural  Number  of  Nouns  is  regu- 
larly formed  by  adding  s  to  the  Singular ;  e.  g. 
Boy,  boys  ;  girl,  girls. 

§  58.  Nouns  in  s,  sh,  ch  soft,  z,  x,  or  o,  form 
ihQ  Plural  by  adding  es  ;  e.  g.  Miss,  misses  ; 
brush,  brushes  ;  match,  matches. 
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EXCEPTIONS. 

Nouns  ending  in  es,  is,  and  the  words  junto,  cameo,  canto,  tyro, 
grotto,  solo,  portico  and  quarto,  form  the  Plural  by  adding  s  to  the 
Singular;  e.  g.  Cameo,  cameos;  folio,  folios ;  ^nnto,  juntos. 

<i>  59.  Nouns  ending  in  /  or  fe  form  the  Plural  by  chang 
ing/or/e  into  ves  ;  e.  g.  Loaf,  loaves  ;  wife,  wives. 


EXCEPTIONS. 

The  words  dwarf,  scarf,  wharf,  brief,  grief,  chief,  handkerchief,  mis 
chief,  turf,  surf,  fife,  strife,  proof,  roof  and  reproof,  form  the  Plural 
by  adding  s  to  the  Singular  ;  e.  g.  Dwarf,  divarfs  ;  scarf,  scarfs. 

Staff  has  staves  in  the  Plural. 

§  60.  Nouns  ending  in  y,  after  a  consonant,  form  the  Plu- 
ral by  changing  y  into  ies ;  e.  g.  Beauty,  beauties.  Nouns 
in  y,  after  a  vowel,  form  the  Plural  regularly;  e.  g.  Day, 
days;  toy,  toys. 

^  Ql.    Some  Nouns  form  the  Plural  irregularly;  e.  g. 

Singular. 

Brother, 

Cow, 

Child, 

Die, 

§  62.  Compounds,  consisting  of  two  or  more  words  con 
nected  by  a  hyphen,  are  composed,  either  of  two  Nouns,  one 
in  the  sense  of  an  Adjective,  or  a  Noun  and  an  Adjective. 
In  such  words,  the  sign  of  the  Plural  is  added  to  that  part 
of  the  compound  which  constitutes  the  Noun,  whether  at  tha 
end  of  the  word  or  not ;  e.  g. 


Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Brothers  or 

Goose, 

Greese. 

Brethren. 

Louse, 

Lice. 

Cows  or 

Mouse, 

Mice. 

Kine. 

Man, 

Men. 

Children. 

Ox, 

Oxen. 

Dice, 

Penny, 

Pence. 

Dies  (coin). 

Tooth, 

Teeth. 

Feet. 

Sow, 

Sows  or  Swine 
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Singular. 

Aid-de-camp. 

Father-in-law. 

Commander-in-chief. 


Plural, 

Aids-de-camp. 
Fathers-in-law. 
Commanders-in-chief. 


Note.  —  Compounds  ending  in  ful  or  full  form  the  plural  regu 
larly  ;  e.  g.  spoon-ful,  spoon-fuls ;  cup-full,  cup-fulls. 


§  63.    Words   adopted   from   foreign   languages,    without 

change,  retain  their  original  Plural ;  e.  g. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Alumnus, 

Alumni. 

Genus, 

Genera. 

Animalculum,  Animalcula. 

Hypothesis, 

Hypotheses. 

Antithesis, 
Apex, 

Antitheses. 
Apices. 

Genius, 

(  Genii  or 
\  Geniuses. 

Appendix, 

(  Appendixes  or 
\  Appendices. 

Ignis  fatuus. 
Index, 

Ignes  fatui. 
(  Indices  or 
(  Indexes. 

Arcanum, 

Arcana. 

Automaton, 

Automata. 

Lamina, 

Laminae. 

Basis, 

Bases. 

Magus, 

Magi. 

Beau, 
Calyx, 

Beaux  or 
'_  Beaus. 
Calices. 

Medium, 

Media. 

Memorandum 

Memorandums  or 
'  (  Memoranda. 

Cherub, 

Cherubim. 

Metamorphosis,  Metamorphoses. 

Crisis, 

Crises. 

Parenthesis, 

Parentheses. 

Criterion, 

Criteria. 

Phenomenon, 

Phenomena. 

Datum, 

Data. 

Radius, 

Radii. 

Desideratum 

,    Desiderata. 

Seraph, 

Seraphim. 

Diaereris, 

Diaereses. 

Stamin, 

Stamina. 

Effluvium, 

Effluvia. 

Stimulus, 

Stimuli. 

Emphasis, 

Emphases. 

Stratum, 

Strata. 

Encomium, 

(  Encomiums  or 
I  Encomia. 

Thesis, 
Vertex, 

Theses. 
Vertices. 

Erratum , 

Errata. 

Virtuoso, 

Virtuosi. 

Focus, 

Eoci. 

Vortex, 

Vortices. 

^  64.   The  names  of  metals,  virtues,  vices,  arts,  sciences, 
abstract  qualities,   and  things  that  are  either  weighed  or 
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measured,  are  used  only  in  the  Singular  ;  e.  g.  Gold,  industry, 
sculpture. 

§  65.  The  names  of  things  weighed,  or  measured,  admit  of  a  Plural, 
•when  several  kinds  of  the  same  sort  are  referred  to  ;  e.  g.  Wheats, 
teas. 

9  66.  Some  nouns  are  used  only  in  the  Plural ;  e.  g.  An- 
tipodes, annals,  ashes,  archives,  assets,  clothes,  measles,  oats, 
wages,  tidings,  billows,  tongs,  &c. 

§  67.  Some  nouns  are  alike  in  both  numbers ;  e.  g.  Deer, 
sheep,  swine,  trout,  apparatus,  salmon,  cannon,  series,  means, 
species,  &c. 

§  68.  Some  nouns  are  Plural  in  form,  but  either  Sino-ular 
or  Plural  in  meaning ;  e.  g.  Amends,  means,  news,  riches, 
ethics,  conies,  optics,  mathematics,  &c. 

Remark.  —  Means  and  amends  are  Singular  when  they  refer  to  one 
object,  but  Plural  when  more  than  one. 

§  69.  Proper  names  take  the  Plural  form  when  two  or 
more  persons  of  the  same  name  are  classed  together  ;  e.  g. 
The  Masons.  So  when  the  title  Miss  or  Mr.  is  prefixed  ; 
e.  g.  The  Miss  Nixons.  If  the  persons  are  spoken  of  indi- 
vidually, the  title  takes  the  Plural  form;  e.  g.  "The  Misses 
Jane  and  Martha  Nixon." 

EXERCISES. 

Write  the  Plural  of  the  following  Nouns  : 

G-irl,  pen,  table,  tax,  fish,  chain,  king,  man,  ring,  body, 
leaf,  mill,  fox,  ox,  garden,  fly,  knife,  city,  fork,  play,  day, 
calf,  lamp,  cherry,  woe,  army,  coach,  child,  hero,  leaf,  berry, 
peach,  wolf,  volcano,  lash,  thief,  branch,  hill,  sister,  duty, 
penny,  foot,  inch,  queen,  dish,  witch,  buffalo,  wish,  copy, 
brush,  glass,  cargo,  sheaf,  sky,  river,  miss,  witness,  thrush, 
boy,  monarch,  toy,  sheep,  sex,  beauty,  potato,  lass,  echo, 
chimney,  journey,  book,  valley,  mouse,  arcanum,  court-mar- 
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tial,  eclipse,  automaton,  axis,  basis,  crisis,  criterion,  effluvium, 
datum,  diteresis,  hypothesis,  focus,  erratum,  genius,  medium, 
lamina,  parenthesis,  radius,  phenomenon,  stamen,  sloth,  stimu- 
lus, stratum,  virtuoso,  means,  apparatus,  species,  series,  gold, 
foot,  tooth,  pride,  ambition,  trout,  mathematics,  cannon. 

Write  the  Singular  of  the  following  Plurals  : 

Brothers,  children,  wives,  reproofs,  tongs,  criteria,  crises, 
errata,  sheep,  ethics,  courts-martial,  cherubim,  effluvia,  riches, 
desiderata,  species,  scissors,  lungs,  ashes,  optics,  mathematics, 
teeth,  thrushes,  animalcula,  apices,  dice,  boys,  mice,  vortices, 
theses,  strata,  stamina,  seraphim,  parentheses,  memoranda, 
antipodes,  arcana,  alumni,  apices,  foci,  lamina),  encomia. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  meant  by  Number  ? 

How  many  Numbers  are  there  ? 

What  does  the  Singular  Number  denote  ? 

the  Plural  Number  ? 

What  is  the  rule  for  forming  the  Plural  ? 

AYhen  is  the  Plural  formed  by  adding  es  ? 

How  do  Nouns  in/or/e  form  the  Plural  ? 

What  Nouns  are  used  only  in  the  Singular  ? 

the  Plural  ? 

What  Nouns  are  alike  in  both  Numbers  ? 

What  Nouns  are  Plural  in  form,  and  Singular  or  Plural 
in  construction  ? 

When  do  proper  names  take  the  Plural  form  ? 

Does  the  title  Miss,  &c.,  ever  take  the  Plural  form? 
When? 
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CASE. 

/^§  70.    Case  is  the  relation  of  the  noun  (or  pro- 
fnoun)  to  other  words  in  a  sentence. 

Explanation.  —  A  Sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  so  arranged 
as  to  constitute  a  distinct  proposition  ;  e.  g.  "  Horses  run." 

/    §  71.    There  are  three  Cases;  the  Nominative, 
(the  Possessive,  and  the  Objective. 

NOMINATIVE    CASE. 

/     §  72.    The  Nominative  Case  indicates  the  rela- 
{  tion  of  the  subject ;   e.  g.  "  Horses  run." 

Explanation.  —  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  of 
which  something  is  affirmed.  In  the  sentence  "  Horses  run," 
"  horses  "  is  in  the  Nominative  Case,  because  it  indicates  the 
relation  of  the  subject. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

/      Remark  1.  —  The  Nominative  Case  generally  precedes  the 

v^Yerb. 

Remark  2.  —  This  Case  is  sometimes  used  as  the  attribute 
of  a  proposition;  —  to  identify  the  subject;  —  and  in  inde- 
pendent expressions. 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Nouns  that  are  in  the  Nominative  Case  ;  —  tell  how 
you  know  they  are  in  that  case. 

Model.  —  ''Dogs  bark."  ^'JDogs"  is  in  the  Nominative  Case, 
because  it  indicates  the  relation  of  the  subject. 

John  rides.     Children  cry.     Henry  reads. 
Birds  sing.     Rabbits  jump.     Girls  play. 
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William  laughed  at  Thomas.     Cats  scratch. 

Fish  swim  in  the  river.     Serpents  hiss. 

The  owl  hoots.     G-eese  cackle.     Horses  neigh. 

Fire  burns.     The  lamp  smokes.     Trees  fall. 

Matilda  blushes.     Mirrors  reflect.     Rogues  cheat. 

Frogs  croak.     Animals  live.     People  vote. 

Cotton  grows.     Parrots  talk.     Cows  low. 

G-eorge  can  write.     Elizabeth  can  sing. 

Mary  embroiders  well.     Susan  dances. 

Thomas  has  spoken.     Planets  revolve. 

The  comet  was  seen.     The  child  is  obedient. 

Charles  was  beheaded.     The  traveller  was  lost. 

The  horse  is  docile.     The  story  was  amusing. 

Janet  thinks.     William  studies  diligently. 

Exercise  strengthens.     My  friend  advises. 

The  tyrant  is  base.     The  child  walks. 

Soldiers  fight.     The  hero  conquered. 

The  boat  was  wrecked.     The  passengers  were  saved. 

POSSESSIVE    CASE. 

/   §  73.    The  Possessive  Case  indicates  the  rela- 
''  tion  of  ownership,  source,  or  kind ;  e.  g.  '' Alfred's 

knife  ;   Sun's  rays  ;    Webster's  Dictionary.'' 

Explanation.  —  ^^ Alfred's  knife;   Sim's  rays;    Webster's 

Dictionary."    "Alfred's "  denotes  ownership,  "  Sun's "  source, 

and  "  Webster's  "  kind. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Eemark  1.  —  "In  respect  to  all  matters  of  syntax  con- 
sidered exclusively,  it  is  so  thoroughly  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence whether  a  word  be  an  adjective  or  a  genitive  case,  that 
Wallis  considers  the  words  in  '5,  like  father's,  not  as  genitive 
3ases,  but  adjectives.     Looking  to  the  logic  of  the  question, 
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he  is  right;  and  looking  to  the  practical  syntax  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  is  right  also.  He  is  wrong  only  on  the  etymological 
side."  —  Latham. 

Remark  2.  —  The  Possessive  Case  always  precedes   its 
(    limiting  word  ;  e.  g.  Alfred's  knife. 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Nouns  tliat  are  in  the  Possessive  Case  ;  tell  how  you 
know  they  are  in  that  Case. 

Model.  —  "Edward's  horse."  ^^  Edward's"  is  in  the  Possess- 
ive Case,  because  it  limits  the  ownership  to  Edward. 

"Davy's  Arithmetic."  X^auy's  is  in  the  Possessive  Case,  because 
it  limits  the  kind  to  Davy, 

A  Noun  or  Pronoun  used  to  limit  the  relation  of  ownership,  source, 
or  kind,  is  put  in  the  Possessive. 

William's  hand.     Edward's  horse. 
The  boy's  book.     The  slave's  master. 
Alger's  Arithmetic.     Day's  Algebra. 
My  brother's  pencil.     Matilda's  fan. 
Men's  gloves.     Swaim's  panacea. 
Gertrude's  dream.     Virtue's  reward. 
Robert's  tutor.     Jane's  gloves. 
King's  command.     Napoleon's  army. 
Wife's  sister.     Ella's  coral. 
Archimedes'  screw.     Jayne's  pills. 
Alfred's  slate.     William's  cap. 
Baker's  bread.     Father's  spectacles. 
Man's  happiness.     Robert's  inkstand. 
Comstock's  Philosophy.     Willard's  History. 
Nation's  glory.     Soldier's  prowess. 

RULES   FOR   FORMING   THE   POSSESSIVE. 

§  74.   A  Noun  in  the  Singular  Number  forms  the  Possess- 
ive regularly  by  adding  the  apostrophe  and  the  letter  s  to 
the  Nominative  ;  e.  g.  Alfred,  Alfred's. 
3* 
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§  75.  The  comma  tliat  precedes  the  s  is  called  an  apos- 
trophe. 

§  76.  When  the  Nominative  Plural  ends  in  s,  the  Possess- 
ive is  formed  by  adding  the  apostrophe  only  ;  e.  g.  Boy,  boys'. 

§  77.  When  the  Plural  does  not  end  in  5,  the  Possessive 
is  formed  by  taking  the  apostrophe  and  the  letter  5 ;  e.  g. 
Men,  Men's. 

§  78.  AYhen  the  Singular  ends  with  the  sound  of  s,  or  z, 
to  avoid  harshness  of  sound,  the  5  after  the  apostrophe  is 
sometimes  omitted ;  e.  g.  Goodness'  sake ;  Archimedes'  screw. 

§  79.  In  regard  to  the  omission  of  the  5,  no  definite  rule 
can  be  given ;  the  ear  alone  must  decide. 

6  80.  In  compound  words  the  sign  of  the  Possessive  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  word  ;  e.  g.  Eobert  rode  his  father- 
in-law' s  horse. 

EXERCISES. 

Write  the  Possessive  of  the  foUoAving  words  : 
Model.  —  Dog,  dog''s. 

G-irl,  book,  man,  witness,  Alice,  Charles,  master,  prince, 
pupil,  author.  Creator,  clock,  Adam,  Aristides,  Knox,  mis- 
chief, beauty,  sister,  goodness,  righteousness,  Murray,  con- 
science, brother,  mother-in-law,  knight-errant,  cobbler,  car- 
penter, uncle,  cousin,  aunt,  soldier,  duty,  Mary,  Alfred,  scholar, 
Socrates,  Moses,  teacher,  doctor,  James,  philosopher,  Kepler, 
Cass,  grammarian,  William,  Fox,  alderman,  Melchei',  Beech, 
countess,  objector,  husband,  Fulton,  Johnson,  astionomer, 
Puritan. 

OBJECTIVE    CASE. 

§  81.  The  Objective  Case  expresses  the  rela- 
tion of  the  object.  It  is  used  to  limit  the  action 
of  a  Transitive  Verb,  or  complete  the  relation  of 
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a  Preposition;   e.g.  "Fulton  applied  steam  to 
navigatio7i.'' 

Explanation.  —  In  the  sentence  "  Fulton  applied  steam  to 
navigation,"  steam  limits  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb 
applied ;  navigation  completes  the  relation  of  the  preposi- 
tion to. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

/"Remark  1.  —  This  case  may  be  known  by  its  answering  to 
I  whom,  or  what,    after  the  Yerb  or  Preposition  ;  e.  g.  "  Ful- 
/  ton  applied  steam  to  navigation."    "  Applied  what  ?  "    "Ap- 
plied steam."     "  To  what  ?  "     "  To  navigation." 

Remark  2.  —  The  Objective  Case  with  the  preposition  of 
is  frequently  used  instead  of  the  Possessive ;  e.  g.  "  The 
power  of  the  Almighty." 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Nouns  in  the  Objective;  —  tell  how  you  know  they 
are  in  that  case. 

Model.  —  "  Merchants  sell  goodz  to  customers."  "  Goods  "  is  in 
the  Objective  Case,  because  it  limits  the  action  expressed  by  the  tran- 
sitive verb  &dl.     "  Sell  what  ?  "     "  Sell  goods. ' ' 

'^Custo?ners"  is  in  the  Objective  Case,  because  it  completes  the  rela- 
tion expressed  by  the  preposition  to.  "To  what?"  "To  custom- 
ers.'" 

A  noun  (or  pronoun)  used  to  limit  the  action  of  a  transitive  verb, 
or  complete  the  relation  of  a  preposition,  must  be  in  the  Objective 
Case. 

Thomas  writes  exercises  at  school. 

Brother  is  studying  astronomy  with  father. 

Puss  catches  mice  for  her  kittens. 

Idleness  produces  poverty.     James  loves  play. 

Perseverance  overcomes  many  difficulties. 

Bees  collect  honey  from  flowers. 

Kittefis  love  mischief.     Soldiers  fight  for  glory. 
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Alfred  computed  interest  for  father. 

Eobert  killed  game.     Planters  own  slaves. 

Sister  paints  flowers  for  amusement. 

Seamen  navigate  ships.     Sarah  delights  in  reading. 

Christ  often  spoke  in  parables. 

Bobbers  waylay  travellers  for  plunder. 

Industry  always  promotes  happiness. 

Matilda  excels  Sarah  in  penmanship. 

The  lawyer  was  engaged  for  his  client. 

Birds  often  build  in  tall  trees. 

History  relates  facts  of  the  ancients. 

Preparations  were  made  for  the  party. 

DECLENSION    OF    NOUNS. 
§  82.    The  Declension  of  a  Noun  is  its  varia- 
tion to  denote  Number  and  Case. 

Remark.  —  There  are  a  few  irregular  nouns  that  vary  from  these 
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Singular.  Plural. 

Norn.  Eriend.  Nom.  Friends. 

Poss.    Friend's.  Poss.   Friends'. 

Obj.     Friend.  Obj.    Friends. 

EXAMPLE  II.  — FOX. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  Fox.  ISIom.  Foxes. 

Poss.   Fox's.  Poss.   Foxes'. 

Obj.     Fox.  Obj.     Foxes. 

EXAMPLE  III.  — FLY. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  Fly.  Nom.  Flies. 

Poss.   Fly's.  Poss.   Flies'. 

Obj.     Fly.  Ohj.    Flies. 
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EXAMPLE    IV.— MAN. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.    Man.  Nom.   Men. 

Poss.    Man's.  Poss.    Men's. 

Obj.     Man.  Obj.     Men. 

EXERCISES. 

Tell  the  Gender,  Number,  Person  and  Case,  of  the  Nouns  in  the 
following  exercises  : 

Model.  —  "  Matilda  excels  Augusta  in  penmanship."  "  Matilda  " 
is  a  Noun,  Proper,  Feminine,  of  the  Third  Person  ;  it  is  made  in 
the  Nominative  Singular,  and  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition  ' '  Ma- 
tilda excels  Augusta  in  penmanship." 

"  Augusta  "  is  a  Noun,  Proper,  Feminine,  of  the  Third  Person  ; 
it  is  made  in  the  Objective  Singular,  and  limits  the  action  expressed 
by  the  transitive  verb  excels. 

"  Penmanship  "  is  a  Noun,  Common,  Neuter,  of  the  Third  Person  ; 
it  is  made  in  the  Objective  Singular,  and  completes  the  relation  ex- 
pressed by  the  preposition  in. 

Henry  has  lost  "William's  book. 

Thomas  borrowed  Alfred's  gun  for  Greorge. 

Matilda's  slate  is  on  Sarah's  desk. 

Birds  have  wings.     Bees  make  honey. 

Americans  love  to  speak  of  Washington. 

Albert's  dog  guards  the  house  at  night. 

God's  goodness  is  great.     Birds  fly  in  the  air. 

Mary  has  broken  Sarah's  new  fan. 

Thomas'  horse  ran  with  George. 

The  poor  man  died  of  hunger. 

Elizabeth  fainted  from  fright. 

William  related  a  pleasing  story  to  George. 

Thomas  saw  Charles  at  school. 

The  frost  has  injured  the  corn. 

The  president  has  decided  the  question. 

Susan  walked  with  Mary  by  moonlight. 
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Mother,  do  Cuickens  swim  ? 
Alexander  has  made  a  large  fortune. 
Carlo  bit  John  on  his  finger. 
Julia  has  soiled  Mary's  glove. 
The  sun's  rays  disperse  the  darkness. 
The  pupil's  diligence  deserves  praise. 
Uncle  has  a  very  large  income. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Case  ? 

How  many  Cases  are  there  ? 

What  does  the  Nominative  Case  express  ? 

What  does  it  usually  precede  ? 

How  is  it  known  ? 

What  does  the  Possessive  indicate  ? 

What  does  it  always  precede  ? 

How  is  it  distinguished  ? 

How  is  the  Possessive  Singular  formed  ? 

What  is  the  rule  when  the  Plural  ends  in  s? 

When  it  does  not  end  in  s  ? 

When  the  Singular  ends  in  ss,  or  a  letter  of  similar  sound  ? 

What  is  said  of  compound  words  ? 

What  does  the  Objective  Case  express  ? 

How  used  ?     How  distinguished  ?! 

What  is  declension  ? 

Licline  Man,  Friend,  Fox,  Fly. 
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VERB. 

(  §  83.  A  Verb  is  a  word  by  which  something 
is  affirmed  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  e.  g.  ''  Matilda 
reads  ;  Virtue  is  praised  ;  Thomas  sleeps.'' 

Explanation.  —  "  Matilda  reads."  "  Reads  "  is  a  Yerb, 
because  it  expresses  what  is  affirmed  of  Matilda. 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Verbs  in  the  following  exercises; — tell  hoTV  yox 
know  them. 

Model.  —  "John  spoke."  "Spoke"  is  a  Verb,  because  it  ex 
presses  what  is  affirmed  of  John. 

A  Verb  is  a  word  by  which  something  is  affirmed  of  a  person  or 
thing. 

Henry  laughs.     Stars  shine.     Children  cry. 

Night  comes.     Fire  burns.     Boys  play. 

Fruit  ripens.     Cornwallis  surrendered. 

The  master  frowned.     Cold  winter  comes. 

William  was  proud.     Pencils  are  used. 

The  agreement  was  fulfilled.     Thomas  engaged. 

Planets  revolve.     The  citizens  complained. 

The  lion  was  sleeping.     Carlo  barked. 

The  water  is  boiling.     The  soldiers  marched. 

The  cold  wind  blows.     The  storm  rages. 

The  pirates  were  condemned.     The  infant  sleeps. 

Horses  neigh.     Trees  wave.     Wisdom  directs. 

The  servant  is  faithful.     The  moon  rises. 

Henry  stammers.     The  story  is  affecting. 

William  was  praised.     James  asks. 

Animals  live.     Cows  low.     Thunder  peals. 

The  invalid  has  recovered.     Flowers  bloom. 
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Arthur  was  murdered.     Marj  improves. 
The  storm  has  abated.     Clouds  overhang. 
James  is  writing.     Thomas  has  recited. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Complete  the  proposition  in  the  following  exercises  by  inserting  a 
Verb  in  place  of  the  dash. 

Model.  —  "The  wicked no  peace."     ''The  wicked  have  no 

peace." 

The  soldiers the  city.     Mules useful  animals. 

Brother  James a  large  spotted  snake  near  the  house 

yesterday.     Eobert's   story  about  the  elephant  very 

interesting.     The  indolent  scholar his  teacher.     Henry 

by  the  trustees   for  his  diligence   and  good  conduct. 

Thomas his  brother.     Cousin  Albert a  long  sura 

in   proportion.      Mother  Jane   for   her   disobedience. 

Sister   Mary  her    lessons   before   play.     Mary   Jane 

Roberts  Adaline's   new  book.     Alfred   Gunn  a 

favorable  opportunity  to  obtain  a  good  education.     Henry 

Smith yesterday.     Thomas fine   sport.     Studious 

pupils  commonly good  scholars.     Jane  fond   of 

music.    The  sun in  the  east.    The  Amazon widest 

river  in  the  world.    The  fox the  hunters.    The  memory 

of  Washington in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.     Wil- 
liam   a  large  reward.    Edward your  letter.    Mary 

the  rule.     The  store by  a  gang  of  robbers.     The 

child  in   the   garden.     Bonaparte  to    conquer 

Europe.     Edward  a  twig  from  the  peach-tree  in  the 

garden.     Cruel  v/ar desolates  flourishing  cities.    Grapes 

in  clusters  on  the  vine.     Father Frank  a  letter 

of  introduction  to  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

§  84.   Verbs  are  of  two  kinds  ;  Transitive  and 
Intransitive. 
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§  85.  Transitive  Verbs  are  such  as  admit  of 
.n  object  ;   e.  g.  "John  struck  Charles.'' 

Explanation.  —  The  word  Transitive  means  passing  over. 
Verbs  of  this  kind  are  so  called  because  the  action  passes 
over  from  the  subject  to  its  object. 

,>^  §  86.    Intransitive  Verbs  are  such  as  do  not 
(  admit  of  an  object ;   e.  g.  "  Mary  sleeps.'' 

§  87.  Intransitive  Verbs,  from  their  nature,  have  no  dis- 
tinction of  voice.  In  form  they  are  generally  active ;  e.  g. 
"  I  stand." 

Remabk.  —  A  few  have  the  form  of  the  passive  voice,  but  in  signifi- 
cation they  are  active  ;  e.  g.  "  I  am  come."  Intransitive  Verbs  are 
sometimes  rendered  Transitive  by  the  addition  of  an  object  of  kindred 
signification. 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Verbs  ;  —  tell  which  are  Transitive,  and  which 
Intransitive. 

Model.  —  "  Horses  eat  corn."  "  Eat  "  is  a  Verb,  because  it  ex- 
presses what  is  affirmed  of  horses  ;  —  Transitive,  because  it  is  limited 
by  the  object  corn. 

"The  wind  blows."  ''Blows''  is  a  Verb,  because  it  expresses 
what  is  affirmed  of  wind  ;  —  Intransitive,  because  it  dees  not  adnrit  of 
an  object. 

Edward  saw  James.     Henry  lives  there. 
Alfred  found  William's  pencil. 
Boys  swim  in  the  river.     Dogs*bark. 
The  soldiers  camped  in  the  old  field. 
Susan  lost  Matilda's  new  purse. 
John  laughed  at  Thomas'  awkwardness. 
A  sudden  flaw  of  wind  upset  the  boat. 
George  found  Edward's  arithmetic. 
•      Little  Tip  growled  at  Minnie. 
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Caroline  obeyed  her  mother's  instruction. 

Henry  slept  on  the  old  sofa. 

The  artist  has  jQnished  the  picture. 

Writers  often  differ  on  unimportant  topics. 

John  gathered  some  nice  grapes  for  his  mother. 

People  vote  for  officers  at  elections. 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 

God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Eliza's  doll  is  in  Jane's  box. 

The  earth  produces  fruit  for  man. 

James  has  gained  much  information. 

DIVISION    OF    YEHBS. 

f  §  88.  In  respect  to  form,  Verbs  are  either 
Regular,  Irregular,  or  Defective. 

§  89.  A  Regular  Verb  is  one  that  forms  its 
second  root  by  the  addition  of  d  to  the  first 
when  it  ends  in  a  vowel,  and  ed  when  a  con- 
sonant ;   e.g.  Love,  loved  ;  paint,  'painted. 

§  90.  The  first  root  is  the  simple  form  of  the 
Verb,  and  is  always  found  in  the  Indicative 
Present ;   e.  g.  Love,  paint, 

EXERCISES. 

Form  the  second  root  of  th««  Verbs  in  tlie  following  exercises  : 
Model.  —  Love,  loved;  ^&mt,  painted. 

Approve,  move,  esteem,  favor,  admire,  roll,  remove,  walk, 
dress,  case,  dine,  seize,  engage,  pass,  press,  pray,  bless,  inquire, 
crack,  close,  join,  believe,  strengthen,  continue,  augment,  look, 
espouse,  resign,  present,  watch,  permit,  suggest,  repose,  shave, 
gather,  proclaim,  enclose,  constitute,  mature,  combine. 
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§  91.    In  Regular  Yerbs,  the  past  tense  and 

past   participle   have    the    form   of    the   second 

root. 

X    §  92.    The  principal  parts  of  a  Verb  are  the 

(^  Present  Indicative^  the  Past  Indicative,  and  the 

Past  Participle. 

EXERCISES. 

Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  Verbs  in  the  following  exercises  : 
Model,  — Love.    Present,  love  ;  Past,  loved  ;  Past  Participle,  loved. 

Approve,  move,  esteem,  favor,  pass,  admire,  acquire,  &c?.  &c. 

/     §  93.    An  Irregular  Verb  is  one  that  does  not 
(  form  its  second  root  bj  the  addition  of  d  or  ed 
to  the  first. 

§  94.  In  Irregular  Yerbs  the  second  root  is  formed  h^ 
some  change  or  modification  of  its  vowel;  e.  g.  Sing,  sang; 
bite,  bit.  In  the  first  example  the  vowel  is  changed  ;  in  the 
second,  shortened. 

Beimark.  —  The  list  of  fcegular  Verbs  might  be  embraced  in  some 
five  or  six  conjugations,  distinguished  by  some  change  or  modification 
of  the  voAvel  in.  the  formation  of  the  second  root.  Such  a  division 
would  be  of  but  little  practical  utility. 

A    LIST    OF    THE    IRREGULAR    VERBS. 

Verbs  marked  r  admit  of  a  regular  form. 
Present.  Past.  Past  Part. 

Abide,  Abode,  Abode. 

Am,  Was,  Been. 

Awake,  Awoke,  (r.)  Awaked. 

Bear  (to  bring  forth),  Bore,  Born. 

Bear  (to  carry).  Bore,  Borne. 

Begin,  Began,  .         Begun. 
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Present. 

Past. 

Past  Part. 

Bend, 

Bent, 

Bent. 

Bereave, 

Bereft,  (r.) 

Bereft,  (r.) 

Beseech 

Besought, 

Besought. 

Bid, 

Bid  or  bade, 

Bidden. 

Bind, 

Bound, 

Bound. 

Bite, 

Bit, 

Bitten  or  Bit. 

Bleed, 

Bled, 

Bled. 

Blow, 

Blew, 

Blown. 

Break, 

Broke, 

Broken. 

Breed, 

Bred, 

Bred. 

BriDg, 

Brought, 

Brought. 

Build, 

Built, 

Built. 

Burst, 

Burst, 

Burst. 

Buy, 

Bought, 

Bought. 

Cast, 

Cast, 

Cast. 

Catch, 

Caught, 

Caught. 

Chide, 

Chid, 

Chidden  or  Chid. 

Choose, 

Chose, 

Chosen. 

Cleave  (to 

stick),  r 

•5 

Cleave  (to 

split), 

Clove  or  Cleft, 

Cleft  or  Cloven. 

Cling, 

Clung, 

Clung. 

Clothe, 

Clothed, 

Clad,  (r.) 

Come, 

Came, 

Come. 

Cost, 

Cost, 

Cost. 

Crow, 

Crew,  (r.) 

Crowed. 

Creep, 

Crept, 

Crept. 

Cut, 

Cut, 

Cut.       - 

Bare  (to  venture), 

Durst, 

Durst. 

Dare  (to  challenge)  r 

•J 

Deal, 

Dealt,  (r.) 

Dealt,  (r.) 

I>ig, 

Dug,  (r.) 

Dug.  (r.) 

Do, 

Did, 

Done. 

Draw, 

Drew, 

Drawn. 

VERBS. — LIST   OF   THE   IRREGULAR   VERBS. 
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Present. 

Past. 

Past  Part. 

Drive, 

Drove, 

Driven. 

Drink, 

Drank, 

Drunk. 

Dwell, 

Dwelt,  (r.) 

Dwelt,  (r.) 

Eat, 

Eat  or  Ate, 

Eaten. 

Fall, 

Fell, 

Fallen. 

Feed, 

Fed, 

Fed. 

Feel, 

Felt, 

Felt. 

Fight, 

Fought, 

Fought. 

Find, 

Found, 

Found. 

Flee, 

Fled, 

Fled. 

Fling, 

Flung, 

Flung. 

Flj, 

Flew, 

Flown. 

Forget, 

Forgot, 

Forgotten  or  Forgot, 

Forsake, 

Forsook, 

Forsaken. 

Freeze, 

Froze, 

Frozen. 

Get, 

Got, 

Got. 

Gild, 

Gilt,  (r.) 

Gilt,  (r.) 

Gird, 

Girt,  (r.) 

Girt,  (r.) 

Give, 

Gave, 

Given. 

Go, 

Went, 

Gone. 

Grave, 

Graved, 

Graven. 

Grind, 

Ground, 

Ground. 

Grow, 

Grew, 

Grown. 

Have, 

Had, 

Had. 

Hang, 

Hung, 

Hung. 

Hear, 

Heard, 

Heard. 

Hew, 

Hewed, 

Hewn,  (r.) 

Hide, 

Hid, 

Hidden  or  Hid. 

Hit, 

Hit, 

Hit. 

Hold, 

Held, 

Held. 

Hurt, 

Hurt, 

Hurt. 

Keep, 

Kept, 

Kept. 

Knit, 

Knit, 

Knit. 

4* 
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Present. 

Past. 

Past  Part. 

Kneel, 

Knelt,  (r.) 

Knelt,  (r.) 

Know, 

Knew, 

Known. 

Lade, 

Laded, 

Laden. 

Lay, 

Laid, 

Laid. 

Lead, 

Led, 

Led. 

Leave, 

Left, 

Left. 

Lend, 

Lent, 

Lent. 

Lie  (to  lie  down), 

Lay, 

Lain. 

Load, 

Loaded, 

Laden. 

Lose, 

Lost, 

Lost. 

Make, 

Made, 

Made. 

Mean, 

Meant, 

Meant. 

Meet, 

Met, 

Met. 

Mow, 

Mowed, 

Mown,  (r.) 

Pay, 

Paid, 

Paid. 

Pen  (to  enclose). 

Pent,  (r.) 

Pent,  (r.) 

Put, 

Put, 

Put. 

Read, 

Read, 

Read. 

Bid, 

Rid, 

Rid. 

Rend, 

Rent, 

Rent. 

Ride, 

Rode 

Ridden  or  Rid. 

Ring, 

Rung 

Rung. 

Rise, 

Rose, 

Risen. 

Rive, 

Rived, 

Riven. 

Run, 

Ran, 

Run. 

Saw, 

Sawed, 

Sawn. 

Say, 

Said, 

Said. 

See, 

Saw, 

Seen. 

Seek, 

Sought,  ^ 

Sought. 

Sell, 

Sold, 

Sold. 

Send, 

Sent, 

Sent. 

Set, 

Set, 

Set. 

Shake, 

Shook, 

Shaken. 
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Present. 

Past. 

Shape, 

Shaped, 

Shave, 

Shaved, 

Shear, 

Sheared, 

Shed, 

Shed, 

Show, 

Showed, 

Shine, 

Shone,  (r.) 

Shoe, 

Shod, 

Shoot, 

Shot, 

Shrink, 

Shrunk  or  Shrank, 

Shred, 

Shred, 

Shut, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sung  or  Sang, 

Slink, 

Slunk, 

Slit, 

Slit, 

Smite, 

Smote, 

Sow, 

Sowed, 

Speak, 

Spoke, 

Speed, 

Sped, 

Spill, 

Spilt, 

Spread, 

Spread, 

Spring, 

Sprung  or  Sprang, 

Stand, 

Stood, 

Steal, 

Stole, 

Stick, 

Stuck, 

Sting, 

Stung, 

Slink,      ' 

Slunk, 

Stride, 

Strode  or  Strid, 

Strike, 

Struck, 

Strive, 

Strove, 

String, 

Strung, 

Strow  or  ) 
Strew,      \ 

Strowed  or  )            i 
Strewed,      \            \ 

Swear, 

Swore,                      i 

Past  Part. 

Shaped  or  Shapen. 

Shaven,  (r.) 

Shorn,  (r.) 

Shed. 

Shown,  (r.) 

Shone,  (r.) 

Shod. 

Shot. 

Shrunk. 

Shred. 

Shut. 

Sung. 

Slunk. 

Slit,  (r.) 

Smitten. 

Sown. 

Spoken. 

Sped. 

Spilt. 

Spread. 

Sprung. 

Stood. 

Stolen. 

Stuck. 

Stung. 

Slunk. 

Stridden. 

Struck  or  Stricken. 

Striven. 

Strung. 

Strewn  or  Strowed. 

Strewed. 

Sworn. 
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Present. 

Past. 

Past  Part. 

Sweat, 

Sweat, 

Sweat. 

Swim, 

Swam  or  Swum, 

Swum. 

Swing, 

Swung, 

Swung. 

Take, 

Took, 

Taken. 

Teach, 

Taught, 

Taught. 

Tear, 

Tore, 

Tore. 

Tell, 

Told, 

Told. 

Think, 

Thought, 

Thought. 

Thrive, 

Throve, 

Thriven. 

Throw, 

Threw, 

Thrown. 

Thrust, 

Thrust, 

Thrust. 

Tread, 

Trod, 

Trodden. 

Wax, 

Waxed, 

Waxen. 

Wear, 

Wore, 

Worn. 

Weave, 

Wove, 

Woven. 

Weep, 

Wept, 

Wept. 

Win, 

Won, 

"  Won. 

Wind, 

Wound, 

Wound. 

Work, 

Wrought, 

Wrought,  (r.) 

Wring, 

Wrung, 

Wrung. 

Write, 

Wrote, 

Written. 

§  95.  A  Defective  Verb  is  one  that  wants 
some  of  its  principal  parts.  They  are  chiefly 
the  Auxiliary  and  Impersonal  Verbs. 


DEFECTIVE   VERBS. 


Present. 

Past. 

May, 

Might, 

Can, 

Could, 

Will, 

Would, 

Shall, 

Should, 

Past  Part. 
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Present  Past. 

Must,  Must, 

Ought,  Ought, 

',  Quoth, 


•    OBSERVATIONS. 

Eemark  1.  —  Must  and  ought  are  not  varied.  Ought  is 
always  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive,  which  determines 
its  tense  ;  e.  g.  "  He  ought  to  do  it."  Here  ought  is  followed 
by  the  present  infinitive,  and  is  in  the  present  tense. 

Remark  2.  —  Quoth  is  used  only  in  ludicrous  expressions. 
It  is  not  varied ;  —  its  nominative  always  comes  after  the 
verb ;  e.  g.  "  Quoth  he." 

AUXILIARY    VERBS. 

§  96.  The  Auxiliary  Verbs  are  do,  be,  have, 
shall,  loill,  may,  can  and  must.  They  are  used 
in  conjugating  other  verbs. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Remark  1.  —  The  verbs  have,  do,  be  and  loill,  -when  unconnected 
with  the  principal  verb,  are  not  auxiliaries,  but  prhacipal  verbs  ;  e.  g. 
"  I  have  no  time  to  devote  to  trifles." 

Rejiauk  2.  —  The  Auxiliary  do  is  sometimes  added  to  the  verb,  to 
express  energy,  or  positiveness  ;  e.  g.  "I  do  love." 

Remark  3.  —  The  Auxiliary  shall  implies  duty,  or  obligation; 
will,  purpose  ;  may,  liberty  ;  can,  ability. 

Remark  4.  —  "  It  would  be  a  mistake,  to  suppose,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  that  the  Auxiliaries  are  mere  inventions,  introduced  into  the 
language  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  the  necessary  forms.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  showing  that  originally  they  were  independent 
verbs  ;  and  that  the  verbs  following  them  were  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
to  being  understood.  The  verb  shall  meant  originally  '  to  be  obliged  ; ' 
and  was  followed  by  an  infinitive.  '  They  shall  to  do  it,'  meant,  '  They 
are  obliged  to  do  it.'  The  sign  of  the  infinitive  to  was  omitted,  just  as 
it  is  now  after  many  other  verbs  ;  e.  g.  '  They  need  not  (to)  do  it' 
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*I  saw  him  (to)  do  it.'  In  like  manner  all  the  compound  tenses  may 
be  analyzed.  This  analysis,  and  the  study  of  the  proper  force  of  the 
auxiliaries  by  themselves,  is  important,  as  affording  the  best  clue  to 
the  true  meaning  and  use  of  the  various  moods  and  tenses. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  mistake,  because  the  compound 
forms  may  be  analyzed,  and  traced  to  original  independent  elements, 
to  deny  their  present  existence  as  compounds,  aud  assert,  as  some 
grammarians  have  done  recently,  that  there  are  but  two  tenses  in 
English,  the  Present  and  the  Past  Their  object  is  simplification  ; 
at  first  sight  they  seem  to  have  accomplished  this  purpose,  for  appar- 
ently they  despatch  the  whole  verb  —  mood,  tenses,  and  all  —  in  a 
single  sweeping  paragraph.  But  in  the  end  they  leavft  the  pupil  more 
to  learn,  in  detached  and  unconnected  parcels,  than  h^  had  under  the 
Bystematic  and  orderly  arrangement  of  former  writers.  Xhey  give 
him  the  simplicity  of  the  monosyllabic  Chinese,  in  exchange  for  the 
more  complex  forms  and  combination  of  the  Greek." 

IMPERSONAL    VERBS. 

§  97.  Impersonal  Yerbs  assert  the  existence 
of  some  action,  or  state,  but  refer  to  no  personal 
subject.  They  are  preceded  by  tho  pronoun  it, 
and  are  always  in  the  third  person  jring^ilar  ; 
e.  g.  *'  It  hails  ;"   ''  It  thunders  ;"  ^^IL  sm^vs."' 

Remark.  —  The  pronoun  it  does  not  seem  to  represent  a  nou^:'  ,Wt, 
in  connection  with  the  verb,  merely  to  express  a  state  of  tVi^igs. 

QUESTIONS. 
What  is  a  Verb  ? 
How  are  Verbs  divided  ? 
What  is  a  Transitive  Yerb  ? 
What  does  the  word  Transitive  mean  ? 
What  is  an  Intransitive  Yerb? 
Have  they  any  distinction  of  voice  ? 
Of  what  form  are  they  ? 
How  rendered  Transitive  ? 


(- 
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What  is  a  Kegular  Yerb  ? 

How  formed  ? 

What  is  the  first  root  ? 

Where  is  it  always  found  ? 

What  is  an  Irregular  Verb  ? 

What  is  a  Defective  Verb  ? 

What  are  the  principal  Defective  Verbs  ? 

What  is  an  Auxiliary  Verb  ? 

What  is  an  Impersonal  Verb  ? 

By  what  are  they  preceded  ? 

What  Person  and  Number  are  they? 

INFLECTION    OF    VERBS. 

§  98.    To  the  Inflection  of  Yerbs  belong  Yoices, 
Moods,  Tenses,  Numbers,  and  Persons. 


VOICES. 

§  99.  Yoice  is  a  particular  form  of  the  verb, 
which  shows  the  relation  of  the  subject,  or  thing 
spoken  of,  to  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb. 

§  100.  Transitive  verbs  have  two  voices  ;  the 
Active  and  the  Passive. 

§  101.  A  verb  in  the  Active  Yoice  repre- 
sents the  subject  as  acting  on  some  person  or 
thing  called  the  object;  e.  g.  "John  struck 
Charles.'' 

§  102.  The  Passive  Yoice  represents  the  ob- 
ject as  being  acted  upon  by  the  agent ;  e.  g. 
''  Charles  was  struck  by  John." 

Remark.  —  From  a  comparison  of  the  two  preceding  examples,  it 
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■will  be  seen  that  they  have  the  same  meaning.  The  Passive  Voice 
may  be  substituted  at  pleasure  for  the  active,  by  making  the  object  of 
the  active  or  the  subject  of  the  passive  the  object  of  relation  ;  e.  g. 
"John  struck  Charles."     "  Charles  was  struck  by  John." 

EXERCISES. 

Substitute  the  active  form  of  the  verb  for  the  passive,  and  the  pas- 
sive for  the  active. 

Model.  —  "Columbus  discovered  America."  "America  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus." 

Teachers  praise  diligent  pupils. 

Yirgil  wrote  poems. 

America  was  discovered  by  Columbus. 

Virtue  produces  happiness. 

Teeth  are  extracted  by  dentists. 

Brutus  killed  Caesar. 

Cornwallis  was  defeated  by  Washington. 

The  fishermen  were  mending  the  seine. 

The  field  was  cultivated  by  the  farmer. 

The  servant  followed  Mary  to  school. 

The  horse  was  shod  by  the  smith. 

William  assisted  Charles  Henry. 

The  letter  was  read  by  brother  Edward. 

Mariners  traverse  the  wide  ocean. 

G-reat  confusion  was  created  by  the  discovery. 

James  has  read  six  books  of  the  ^neid. 

The  earth  produces  fruit  for  man. 

Parents  should  be  obeyed  by  children. 

Punctuality  begets  confidence. 

Good  manners  are  corrupted  by  evil  communications.     ,^   ■ 

Charles  Henry  studies  grammar.  -^MR 
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MOODS. 


§  103.  Moods  are  forms  of  the  verb,  denoting 
the  manner  of  tlie  action  or  state  expressed  by 
the  verb. 

§  104.  There  are  five  Moods  ;  the  Indicative^ 
the  Subjunctive,  the  Potential,  the  Imperative,  and 
the  Infinitive. 

§  105.  The  Indicative  Mood  expresses  an 
assertion,  or  asks  a  question;  e.g.  ^'1  praise." 
''Do  1  praise?'' 

§  106.  The  Subjunctive  Mood  expresses  a 
condition,  supposition,  or  doubt ;  and  a^lways  has 
a  conjunction  before  it,  expressed  or  understood  ; 
e.  g.  "  If  Mary  study,  she  will  improve." 

§  107.  The  Potential  Mood  expresses  ability, 
power,  will,  or  obligation  ;   e.  g.  "  I  may  vjrite.'' 

§  108.  The  Imperative  Mood  expresses  a  com-, 
mand,  request,  or  permission  ;  e.  g.  "  Obey  yoiw 
parents." 

§  109.  The  Infinitive  Mood  expresses  an 
action,  or  state,  w^ithout  limiting  it  to  any  person 
or  thing  as  its  subject ;   e.  g.  ''  To  love." 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Remark  1, — The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  nothing  more  than 
the  indicative,  or  potential,  under  the  influence  of  some  par- 
ticle denoting  condition.    It  has  the  same  tenses  as  the  moc  I 
from  which  it  is  derived. 
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Kemark  2.  — The  Potential  Mood  may  be  known  by  the 
signs  may,  can,  must,  might,  could,  would,  should. 

Remark  3.  —  The  Imperative  Mood  has  only  the  second 
person  siigular  and  plural.  "  Let  him  love  "  is  equivalent  to 
"  let  thou  him  love;  "  —  let  the  proper  imperative,  and  love 
the  infinitive  following  it. 

Hemark  4.  —  The  Infinitive  Mood  may  usually  be  known 
by  the  sign  to  prefixed  to  it ;  e.  g.  "  To  love." 

Note.  —  This  mood  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  verb  and  noun. 
Indeed,  it  may  Ibe  considered  as  a  verbal  noun,  having  the  nominative 
and  objective  cases.  The  sign  to  preceding  it  is  called  by  some  a 
preposition  ;  —  it  has  none  of  the  properties  of  a  preposition,  but  is  fre- 
quently used  to  complete  the  relation  of  one  ;  e.  g.  "  Father  was  about 
to  write." 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Verbs  ;  —  tell  whether  they  are  Transitive  or  Intransi- 
tive, and  the  Mood. 

Model.  —  "  Virgil  wrote  poems."  "  Wrote  "  is  a  Verb  Irregular, 
Transitive  ;  it  is  made  in  the  Indicative  Mood. 

The  Indicative  Mood  expresses  an  assertion,  or  asks  a  question.  Here 
wrote  expresses  an  assertion. 

The  company  were  seated  by  the  fire. 
Alfred  loves  to  oblige  his  sister  Matilda. 
Does  Alfred  love  his  sister  ? 
My  son,  avoid  all  haughtiness  of  behavior. 
Mary  will  assist,  if  desired. 
Improve  your  diction. 
Please  to  excuse  James  from  recitation. 
Are  you  fond  of  political  debates  ? 
Martha  will  not  go  unless  Jane  calls. 
Charles  should  study  Ancient  History. 
If  I  were  to  write  he  would  not  regard  it. 
Love  justice,  temperance,  and  frugality. 
Imitate  the  most  accurate  writers. 
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Good  example  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
Do  you  recollect  the  day  of  the  month? 
It  is  wrong  to  avenge  an  injury.  - 
Permit  me  to  leave  my  seat. 
Has  my  boy  broken  his  promise  ? 
Honor  your  father  and.  mother. 
Murder  is  a  capital  offence. 
Robert  has  gone  to  attend  the  lecture. 

TENSES. 

§  110.  Tenses  are  forms  of  the  verb  denoting 
tlie  time  of  the  action  or  state  expressed  by  the 
verb. 

§  111.  There  are  three  divisions  of  time ; 
Present,  Past,  and  Future.  Each  division  has 
two  tenses,  —  First  and  Second.  There  are, 
therefore,  six  tenses,  —  three  first,  and  three 
second  tenses. 

§  112.  The  Firsfc  Tenses  take  the  name  of  the 
division  to  which  they  belong.  They  are  called 
the  Present,  the  Past,  and  the  Future. 

§  113.  The  Second  Tenses  add  second  to  the 
name  of  the  division.  They  are  called  Second 
Present,  Second  Past,  and  Second  Future. 

Eemark.  —  The  term  Perfect,  applied  by  many  to  the  Second  Pres- 
ent, applies  with  equal  propriety  to  the  Past  and  Second  Past.  The 
terms  Second  Present,  Second  Past,  and  Second  Future,  are  quite  as 
applicable  as  any  that  can  be  adopted.  In  the  use  of  them  there  is  no 
sacrifice  of  truth  to  symmetry.  The  second  root 
formed,  naturally  suggests  the  name. 
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§  114  The  Present  Tense  represents  an  action 
as  now  going  on  ;   e.  g.  ''  I  love.'' 

Remark  1. — This  tense  often  expresses  Tvhat  is  habitual,  or  uni- 
versal ;  e.  g.  "  Thomas  reads  to  me  every  day." 

E.EMARK  2.  —  When  preceded  by  certain  conjunctions,  as  wheUi 
after,  as  soon  as,  &c.,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  future  time  ;  e.  g. 
"  When  the  mail  arrives  I  shall  receive  my  letters." 

§  115.  The  Second  Present  represents  an 
action  as  finished  in  present  time  ;  e.  g.  ''  Alfred 
has  recited  this  morning  ; ''  ''Many  excellent 
works  have  been  vjritten  this  century.'' 

Eemark  1.  —  This  tense  cannot  be  used  if  the  smallest  portion  of 
time  has  intervened  between  that  which  is  assumed  as  present  and 
that  in  which  the  event  took  place.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say,  "  I 
have  seen  him  a  moment  ago." 

Remark  2.  —  This  tense  may  be  used  when  we  speak  of  an  author 
long  since  dead,  if  the  works  to  which  they  refer  are  still  in  existence  ; 
e.  g.  "  Milton  has  written  a  noble  poem." 

Remark  3.  —  This  tense,  as  well  as  the  present,  is  sometimes  used 
in  dependent  clauses  to  express  a  future  event  ;  e.  g.  "  When  I  have 
finished  the  recitation  I  will  attend  to  your  request. ' ' 

§  116.  The  Past  Tense  denotes  past  time  ; 
e.  g.  "I  lorote  yesterday." 

Remark. — This  tense  is  used  only  when  the  time  has  completely 
expired. 

§  117.  The  Second  Past  represents  an  action 
or  event  as  completed  at  or  before  some  past  time 
referred  to;  e.  g.  ''I  had  written ihQ  letter  before 
James  called." 

§  118.  The  Future  represents  an  action  or 
event  indefinitely  as  yet  to  come  ;  e.  g.  ''  I  loill 
write.'' 
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§  119.  The  Second  Future  intimates  that  an 
action  or  event  will  be  completed  at  or  before  a 
certain  time  yet  future;  e.  g.  "I  shall  have 
recited  before  ten." 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Remark  1.  —  The  Indicative  and  Subjunctive  Moods  have 
all  the  six  tenses. 

Remark  2.  —  The  Potential  Mood  has  four;  namely,  the 
Present,  Second  Present,  Past,  and  Second  Past. 

Remark  3.  —  The  Imperative  Mood  has  but  one  tense. 
It  is  called  the  Present,  but  from  its  nature  it  also  has  a 
reference  to  the  future. 

Remark  4.  —  The  Infinitive  Mood  has  two  tenses;  the 
Present  and  the  Past. 

NUMBER    AND    PERSON. 

§  120.  Number  and  Person  are  forms  of  the 
verb  which  show  its  agreement  with  the  subject. 

Remark  1.  —  In  solemn  style  the  second  person  singular  ^of  the 
verb  in*the  present  tense  is  formed  by  adding  st  or  est  to  the  first.  In 
common  style  it  ends  like  the  second  person  plural.  The  third  person 
singular  is  formed  by  adding  s  or  es  to  the  first. 

Rebiark  2.  —  The  Imperative  Mood  has  only  the  second  person. 

Rejiark  3.  —  The  Infinitive  Mood  has  neither  number  nor  person. 

PARTICIPLES. 

§  121.  A  Participle  is  a  word  which  expresses 
an  action  or  state,  like  the  verb  ;  and  belongs  to 
the  noun,  like  an  adjective. 

§  122.    Verbs    have    three   Participles ;    the 
Present,  the  Past,  and  the  Compound. 
5* 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Kemark  1.  —  The  Present  Participle  of  the  active  voice 
has  an  active  signification  ;  e.  g.  "  Henry  is  writing  a  letter." 
In  many  verbs  this  participle  has  a  passive  signification ; 
e.  g.  "The  church  was  building  when  the  accident  occurred." 

Remark  2.  —  The  Past  Participle,  in  transitive  verbs,  has 
either  an  active  or  a  passive  signification;  e.  g.  "He  has  a 
knife  concealed  under  his  cloak ;  or,  has  concealed  a  knife  under 
his  cloak." 

Kemaiik  3.  —  The  Compound  Participle  has  an  active 
signification  in  the  active  voice  only,  and  a  passive  significa- 
tion in  the  passive  voice. 

Remark  4.  —  Participles  are  sometimes  used  as  nouns ; 
e.  g.  ^'Flaying  is  pleasant." 

IIemark  5.  —  When  participles  lay  aside  the  idea  of 
time,  and  simply  qualify  the  noun,  they  become  adjectives, 
and  as  such  admit  of  comparison  ;  e.  g.  "  George  has  related 
a  most  interesting  story." 

QUESTIONS. 

What  belongs  to  the  Inflection  of  a  Verb  ?  • 

What  is  meant  by  Voice  ? 
How  many  voices  have  Transitive  Verbs  ? 
■    What  are  they  ? 

IIow  is  the  subject  represented  in  the  Active  Voice? 

The  Passive  ? 

What  are  Moods  ? 

How  many  are  there  ? 

Y/hat  does  the  Indicative  express  ? 

The  Subjunctive  ?     The  Potential  ? 

The  Imperative  ?     The  Infinitive  ? 

What  is  Tense  ? 

How  many  divisions  of  time  are  there  ? 
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What  are  they  ? 

What  is  said  of  these  divisions  ? 

How  maDj  tenses  are  there  ? 

Repeat  them. 

What  does  the  Present  express  ? 

The  Second  Present  ? 

The  Past  ?     The  Second  Past  ? 

The  Future  ?     The  Second  Future  ? 

How  many  tenses  has  the  Indicative  ? 

The  Subjunctive?     The  Potential  ? 

The  Imperative  ?     The  Infinitive  ? 

What  is  meant  by  Person  and  Number  as  applied  to  the 
verb  ? 

In  solemn  style,  how  is  the  second  person  singular 
formed  ? 

What  mood  has  only  the  second  person  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  Infinitive  ? 

What  is  a  Participle  ? 

How  many  Participles  are  there  ? 

Is  the  Participle  in  ing  always  active  ? 

How  is  the  Past  Participle  used  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  Compound  Participle  ? 

Are  they  ever  used  as  nouns  ? 

When  do  they  become  adjectives  ? 

CONJUaATION. 

§  123 .    The  Conjugation  of  a  Verb  is  the  reg 
ular  arraagement  of  its  voices,   moods,   tenses, 
numbers,,  and  persons. 

§  124.  Yerbs  in  the  active  voice  have  two  forms;  the 
Common  and  Progressive.  The  Common  form  expresses  the 
simple  existence  of  the  fact ;  e.  g.  "  Mary  writes."     The  Pro- 
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gressive  form  represents  the  action  as  begun,  in  progress,  but 
not  completed  ;  e.  g.  "  Mary  is  vrriting." 

§  125.  The  verb  do  is  sometimes  used  as  an  auxiliary  in 
the  present  and  past  tenses  of  the  Indicative  and  Subjunctive, 
for  sake  of  emphasis  ;  also  in  the  Imperative  ;  e.  g.  "  I  ^o 
love. " 

CONJUGATION  OF  THE  REGULAR  VERB  "TO  LOVE." 

ACTIVE     VOICE. 
PRINCIPAL   PARTS. 

Present,  Love ;  Past,  Loved ;  Past  Participle,  Laved, 

INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  love.  1.  We  love. 

2.  You  love.*  2.  You  love. 

3.  He  loves.  3.  They  love. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  loved.  1.  We  loved. 

2.  You  loved.  2.  You  loved. 
^  3.  He  loved.  3.  They  loved. 

Future  Tense. 

Signs  —  shall  orf  will. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  love.  1.   We  shall  or  will  love. 

2.  You  shall  or  will  love.        2.   You  shall  or  will  love. 
8.    He  shall  or  will  love.  3.    They  shall  or  will  love. 

*  The  pronoun  you  represents  nouns  either  of  the  singular  or  plural 
number,  hut  requires  the  verb  to  be  in  the  plural  number. 
t  The  pupil  should  be  accustomed  to  use  either  auxiliary. 
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Second  Present. 

Siga- 

-have. 

Singvilar. 

Plural. 

1. 

I  have  loved. 

1.  We  have  loved. 

2. 

You  have  loved. 

2.  You  have  loved. 

3. 

He  has  loved. 

3.  They  have  loved. 

Second  Past. 

Sign- 

-had. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1 

I  had  loved. 

1.  We  had  loved. 

2 

You  had  loved. 

2.  You  had  loved. 

3 

He  had  loved. 

3.  They  had  loved. 
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Second  Future. 
Signs  —  shall  or  will  have. 
Singular. 

1.  I  shall  have  loved. 

2.  You  shall  have  loved. 

3.  He  shall  have  loved. 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  have  loved. 

2.  You  shall  have  loved. 

3.  They  shall  have  loved. 


SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

Eemark.  —  This  mood  is  the  same  as  the  Indicative,  except 
that  it  is  preceded  by  a  conjunction  implying  contingency; 
e.  g.  ^^  If  Hove." 

HZ?"  In  the  Future  the  auxiliary  is  often  omitted ;  e.  g. 
*^  If  James  wr'.te,  I  will  come." 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  love. 
%   If  you  love. 
3.  If  he  loves. 


Present  Tense. 

Plural. 

1.  If  we  love. 

2.  If  you  love. 

3.  If  they  love. 
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Past  Tense, 

Singular,  Plural. 

1.  If  I  loved.  1.  If  we  loved. 

2.  If  you  loved.  2.  If  you  loved. 
8    If  lie  loved.  3.  If  they  loved. 

Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  shall  love.  1.  If  we  shall  love. 

2.  If  you  shall  love.  2.  If  you  shall  love. 

3.  If  he  shall  love.  3.  If  they  shall  love. 

Second  Present. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  have  loved.        1.  If  we  have  loved. 

2.  If  you  have  loved.       2.  If  you  have  loved. 

3.  If  he  has  loved.        3.  If  they  have  loved. 

Second  Past. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  had  loved.  1.  If  we  had  loved. 

2.  If  you  had  loved.  2.  If  you  had  loved. 

3.  If  he  had  loved.  3.  If  they  had  loved. 

Second  Future. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  shall  have  loved.  1.  If  we  shall  have  loved. 

2.  If  you  shall  have  loved.       2.  If  you  shall  have  loved. 

3.  If  he  shall  have  loved.         3.  If  they  shall  have  loved. 

POTENTIAL   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Signs  —  7nayy  can,  or  must. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  love.  1.  We  may  love. 

2.  You  may  loTe.  2.  You  may  love. 

3.  He  may  love.  3.  They  may  love. 
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Past  Tense. 
Signs  —  mighty  could,  would,  or  should. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  love.  1.  We  might  love. 

2.  You  might  love.  2.  You  might  love. 

3.  He  might  love.  3.  They  might  love. 

Second  Present. 

Signs  —  may,  can,  or  must  have. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  have  loved.  1.  We  may  have  loved. 

2.  You  may  have  loved.  2.  You  may  have  loved. 

3.  He  may  have  loved.  3.  They  may  have  loved 

Second  Past. 

Signs  —  might,  could,  would,  or  should. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  have  loved.  1.  We  might  have  loved. 

2.  You  might  have  loved.         2.  You  might  have  loved. 

3.  He  might  have  loved.  3.  They  might  have  loved, 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 
Singular.  Plural. 

2.  Love,  or  Love  you.      2.  Love,  or  Love  you. 

INFINITIVE   MOOD. 

Present.        To  love. 
Past.  To  have  loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present.        Loving. 
Past.  Loved. 

Compound.    Having  loved. 
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SYNOPSIS. 
INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present.  I  love. 

Past.  I  loved. 

Future.  I  shall  love. 

Second  Present.  I  have  loved. 

Second  Past.  I  had  loved.  * 

Second  Future.  I  shall  have  loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

Present.  If  I  love. 

Past.  If  I  loved. 

Future.  If  I  shall  love. 

Second  Present.  If  I  have  loved. 

Second  Past.  If  I  had  loved. 

Second  Future.  If  I  shall  have  loved. 

POTENTIAL   MOOD, 

Present.  I  may  love. 

Past.  I  might  love. 

Second  Present.  I  may  have  loved. 

Second  Past.  I  might  have  loved. 


IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

Love,  or  Love  you. 

INFINITIVE   MOOD. 

Present. 

To  love. 

Past. 

To  have  loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. 

Loving. 

Past. 

Loved. 

Compound.           Having  loved. 
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EXERCISES. 

Give  the  Mood,  Tense,  Person  and  Number,  of  the  Verbs  in  the  fal- 
xwing  exercises  : 

Model.  —  "You  love."  It  is  made  in  the  IndicatiA^e  Present, 
Second  Singular  or  Plural. 

"  He  loves."     It  is  made  in  the  Indicative  Present,  Third,  Singular. 

We  love.  I  loved.  You  have  loved.  He  loves.  We 
have  loved.  I  will  love.  They  have  loved.  You  shall 
have  loved.  He  may  love.  If  I  love.  If  I  loved.  If  I 
shall  love.  You  love.  Love.  To  love.  He  may  love. 
We  had  loved.  If  you  love.  You  have  loved.  He  could 
have  loved.  If  I  may  love.  We  can  love.  We  should 
love.  I  can  love.  You  loved.  He  will  love.  Loved. 
Loving.  To  have  loved.  Having  loved.  Would  you  love  ? 
You  should  love.  He  has  loved.  They  will  love.  We  had 
loved.  We  love.  I  have  loved.  He  had  loved.  If  he  will 
love.     You  loved.     If  he  has  loved.     We  might  have  loved. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  the  Conjugation  of  a  Yerb  ? 

How  many  forms  have  verbs  in  the  Active  Yoice? 

What  is  said  of  the  auxiliary  Do  ? 

AYhat  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  Love  ? 

Give  a  Synopsis  of  the  Tenses  of  the  Indicauve, 

of  the  Subjunctive. 

of  the  Potential. 

-  Grive  the  Imperative. 
What  is  the  Present  Infinitive  ? 

the  Present  Participle  ? 

the  Past  ?     The  Compound  ? 

6 
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CONJUGATION  OF  THE  IRREGULAR  VERB  "TO  BE." 

PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

Present,  Am     Past,  Was  ;  Past  Participle,  Been. 


Singular. 

1.  I  am. 

2.  You  are. 

3.  He  is. 

Singular. 

1.  I  was. 

2.  You  were. 

3.  He  was. 


Singular. 

1.  I  shall  be. 

2.  You  shall  be. 

3.  He  shall  be. 


INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Plural. 

1.  We  are. 

2.  You  are. 

3.  They  are. 

Past  Tense. 

Plural. 

1.  We  were. 

2.  You  were. 
8.  They  were. 

Future  Tense. 

Signs  —  shall  or  will. 

Plural. 

1.  We  shall  be. 

2.  You  shall  be. 

3.  They  shall  be. 


Singular. 

1.  I  have  been. 

2.  You  have  been. 

3.  He  has  been. 


Singular. 

1.  I  had  been, 

2.  You  had  been. 

3.  He  had  been. 


Second  Present. 

Sign  —  have. 

Plural. 

1.  We  have  been. 

2.  You  have  been. 

3.  They  have  been. 

Second  Past. 

Sign  —  had. 

Plural. 

1.  We  had  been. 

2.  You  had  been. 

3.  They  had  been. 
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Second  Future. 
s  —  shall  or  will  have. 


Singular. 

1^  I  shall  have  been. 
2    You  shall  have  been. 
3.  He  shall  have  been. 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  have  been. 

2.  You  shall  have  been. 
B.  They  shall  have  been. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  am. 

2.  If  you  are. 

3.  If  he  is. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  be. 

2.  If  thou  be. 

3.  If  he  be. 


Singular, 

1.  If  I  was. 

2.  If  you  were. 

3.  If  he  was. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  were. 

^.  If  you  were. 

3.  If  he  were. 


SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 

Present  T^nse. 

Plural. 

1.  If  we  are. 

2.  If  you  are. 

3.  If  they  are. 

Ancient  Present. 

Plural. 

1.  If  we  be. 

2.  If  you  be. 

3.  If  they  be. 

Past  Tense. 

Plural. 

1.  If  we  were. 

2.  If  you  ^ere. 

3.  If  they  were. 

Bypothetical. 

Plural. 

1.  If  we  were. 

2.  If  you  were. 

3.  If  they  were. 


Re^iabk.— This  form  is  still  used  by  many  good  winters  to  ex- 
press a  supposition  or  hypothesis,  but  is  gradually  going  into  disuse. 
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(i^"  The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are  the  same  as  the  In- 
dicative,  with  a  conjunction  implying  contingency  prefixed  ;  e.  g.  ^ 
he  shall  be  loved. 


POTENTIAL    MOOD. 

Pi^esent  Tense. 
Signs  —  may,  can,  or  must. 
Singular,  Plural. 

1.  I  may  be.  1.  We  may  be. 

2.  You  may  be.  2.  You  may  be. 

3.  He  may  be.  3.  They  may  be. 

Past  Tense. 
Signs  —  might,  could,  would,  or  should. 
Singular.  Plural, 

1.  I  might  be.  1.  We  might  be. 

2.  You  might  be.  2.  You  might  be. 

3.  He  might  be.  3.  They  might  be. 

Second  Present. 
'*  Signs  —  may,  can,  or  must  have. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  have  been.  1.  We  may  have  been. 

2.  You  may  have  been.  2.  You  may  have  been. 

3.  He  may  have  been.  3.  They  may  have  been. 

Second  Past. 

Signs  —  might,  could,  ivould,  or  should  have. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  have  been.  1.  We  might  have  been. 

2.  You  might  have  been.  2.  You  might  have  been. 

3.  He  might  have  been  3.  They  might  have  been. 
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IMPERATIYE   MOOD. 
Singular.  I'l^ral. 

2.  Bi  or  Be  you.  2.  Be,  or  Be  you. 

INFINITIVE   MOOD. 

Present.  To  be. 

Fast.  To  have  been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present.  Being. 

Fast.  Been. 

Compound.  Having  been. 

SYNOPSIS. 

INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present.  I  am. 

Fast.  I  was. 

Future.  I  shall  be. 

Second  Present.  I  have  been. 

Second  Past.  I  had  been. 

Second  Future.  I  shall  have  been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

Present.  If  I  am. 

Past.  If  I  was. 

Future.  If  I  shall  be. 

Second  Present.  If  I  have  been. 

Second  Past.  If  I  had  been. 

Second  Future.  If  I  shall  have  been, 

POTENTIAL  MOOr 

Present.  I  may  be. 

Past.  I  might  be. 

Second  Present.  I  may  have  been. 

Second  Past.  I  might  have  been. 
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IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

!Be,  or  Be  you. 

INFINITIVE   MOOD. 

Present.        To  be. 

Fast.  To  have  been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Tresent.         Being. 
Fast.  Been.. 

Compound.    Having  been. 

EXERCISES. 

Give  the  Mood,  Tense,  Person  and  Number,  of  the  Verbs  in  the  fol- 
bwing  exercises. 

Model.  —  "He  is."  It  is  made  in  the  Indicative  Present,  Third 
Singular. 

I  am.  I  was.  He  is.  We  were.  Thej  are.  You  have 
been.  He  has  been.  They  have  been.  They  will  have  been. 
He  was.  You  had  been,  I  shall  have  been.  You  may  be. 
He  must  be.  If  I  am.  If  I  have  been.  You  could  be.  He 
might  have  been.  He  may  have  been.  Be.  To  be.  Being. 
To  have  been.  I  will  be.  If  they  be.  He  must  have  been. 
If  I  be. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  are  the  principal  parts  of  to  he  ? 

Give  a  Synopsis  of  the  Tenses  of  the  Indicative. 

Subjunctive.     Potential. 

What  is  the  Imperative  Mood  ? 

the  Infinitive  Present  ? 

Past  ?     Present  Participle  ? 

the  Past  ?     the  Compound  ? 
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CONJUGATION    OF    THE    VERB   "TO    LOVE." 
PASSIVE    YOICE. 

PRINCIPAL    PARTS. 

Present,  Am  loved;  Past,  Was  loved;    Past  Participle, 
Loved. 

INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Plural. 

1.  We  are  loved. 

2.  You  are  loved. 

3.  Thej  are  loved. 

Past  Tense. 

Plural, 

1    We  were  loved. 

2.  You  were  loved. 

3.  ThcY  were  loved. 


Singular. 

1.  I  am  loved. 

2.  You  are  loved. 

3.  He  is  loved. 


Singular. 

1.  I  was  loved. 

2.  You  were  loved. 

3.  He  was  loved. 


Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  be  loved.  1.  We  shall  be  loved. 

2.  You  shall  be  loved.  2.  You  shall  be  loved. 

3.  He  shall  be  loved.  3.  They  shall  be  loved 

Second  Present. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  have  been  loved.  1.  We  have  been  loved. 

2.  You  have  been  loved.  2.  You  have  been  loved. 

3.  He  has  been  loved.  3.  They  have  been  loved. 

Second  Past. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  had  been  loved.  1.  We  had  been  loved. 

2.  You  had  been  loved.  2.  You  had  been  loved. 

3.  He  had  been  loved.  3.  They  had  been  loved. 
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Second  Future. 

Singular-  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  have  been  loved.       1.  We  shall  have  been  loved. 

2.  You  shall  have  been  loved.    2.  You  shall  have  been  loved. 

3.  He  shall  have  been  loved.    3.  They  shall  have  been  loved, 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  am  loved. 

2.  If  you  are  loved. 

3.  If  he  is  loved. 


SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  are  loved. 

2.  If  you  are  loved. 

3.  If  they  are  loved. 


Singular. 

1.  If  I  was  loved. 

2.  If  you  were  loved. 

3.  If  he  was  loved. 


Past  Tense. 

Plural. 

1.  If  we  were  loved. 

2.  If  you  were  loved. 

3.  If  they  were  loved. 


Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  shall  be  loved.  1.  If  we  shall  be  loved. 

2.  If  you  shall  be  loved.  2.  If  you  shall  be  loved. 

3.  If  he  shall  be  loved.  3.  If  they  shall  be  loved. 

Second  Present. 

Singular.  Plui'al. 

1.  If  I  have  been  loved.     1.  If  we  have  been  loved. 

2.  If  you  have  been  loved.   2.  If  you  have  been  loved. 
3  If  he  has  been  loved.     3.  If  they  have  been  loved. 


Second  Past. 

Singular  Plural. 

1.  If  I  had  been  loved.      1.  If  we  had  been  loved. 

2.  If  you  had  been  loved.    2.  If  you  had  been  loved. 
3  If  he  had  been  loved.     3.  If  they  had  been  loved. 
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Second  Future. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  shall  have  been  loved.  1.  If  we  shall  have  been  loved. 

2.  Ifyou  shall  have  been  loved.  2.  If  jou  shall  have  been  loved. 

3.  If  he  shall  have  been  loved.   3.  If  they  shall  have  been  loved. 


Singular. 

1.  I  may  be  loved. 

2.  You  may  be  loved. 

3.  He  may  be  loved. 


POTENTIAL    MOOD. 

■Present  Tense. 

Plural. 

1.  We  may  be  loved. 

2.  You  may  be  loved. 

3.  They  may  be  loved. 


Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  be  loved.  1.  We  might  be  loved. 

2.  You  might  be  loved.  ^  2,  You  might  be  loved. 

3.  He  might  be  loved.  3.  They  might  be  loved. 

Second  Present. 

Singula.r.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  have  been  loved.        1.  We  may  have  been  loved. 

2.  You  may  have  been  loved.    2.  You  may  have  been  loved. 

3.  He  may  have  been  loved.     3.  They  may  have  been  loved. 

Second  Past. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  have  been  loved.      1.  We  might  have  been  loved. 

2.  You  might  have  been  loved.  2.  You  might  have  been  loved. 

3.  He  might  have  been  loved.    3.  They  might  have  been  loved. 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 
Singular.  Plural. 

2.  Be  loved,  or  Be  you  loved.  2.  Be  loved,  or  Be  you  loved. 

INFINITIVE   MOOD. 

Preseiit.    To  be  loved. 

Past.         To  have  been  loved. 
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PARTICIPLES. 
Fresejit.  Being  loved. 

Fast.  Loved. 

Compound.  Having  been  loved. 

SYNOPSIS. 

"*  INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present.  I  am  loved. 

Past.  I  was  loved. 

Future.  I  shall  be  loved. 

Second  Present.  I  have  been  loved. 

Second  Fast.  I  had  been  loved. 

Second  Future.  I  shall  have  been  loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 

Present.  If  I  am  loved. 

Past.  If  I  was  loved. 

Future.  If  I  shall  be  loved. 

Second  Present.  If  I  have  been  loved. 

Second  Past.  If  I  had  been  loved. 

Second  Future.  If  I  shall  have  been  loved. 

POTENTIAL    MOOD. 

Present.  I  may  be  loved. 

Past.  I  might  be  loved. 

Second  Present.  I  may  have  been  loved. 

Second  Past.  I  might  have  been  loved. 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 

Be  loved,  or  Be  you  loved. 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 

Present.  To  be  loved. 

Past.  To  have  been  loved. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Present.        Being  lov«d. 
Fast.  Loved. 

Compound.    Having  been  loved. 

EXERCISES. 

Give  the  Mood,  Tense,  Person  and  Number,  of  tlie  Verbs  in  the  fol- 
lowing exercises. 

Model.  —  "I  was  loved."  It  is  made  in  the  Indicative  Past,  First 
Singular. 

I  am  loved.  You  have  been  loved.  He  shall  be  loved. 
"We  were  loved.  You  are  loved.  You  had  been  loved.  They 
shall  have  been  loved.  Thej  are  loved.  If  he  has  been 
loved.  He  shall  be  loved.  You  might  be  loved.  He  may 
be  loved.  You  can  be  loved.  They  may  be  loved.  He 
could  have  been  loved.  Be  you  loved.  I  was  loved.  To  be 
loved.  Being  loved.  You  are  loved.  Be  loved.  To  have 
been  loved.  Having  been  loved.  If  you  were  loved.  They 
might  be  loved. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb  to  be  loved  ? 
Give  a  Synopsis  of  the  Tenses  of  the  Indicative. 

the  Subjunctive. the  Potential. 

Give  the  Imperative. 

the  Present  Infinitive. 

the  Past  Infinitive. 

What  is  the  Present  Participle  ? 

the  Past  ? the  Compound  ? 

Give  the  Indicative  Present,  Second  Singular. 

the  Past.     the  Future. 

the  Second  Present. Second  Past. 

Second  Future,  &c.  &c. 
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PROaRESSIYE    FORM. 

§  126.  The  Progressive  Form  of  tlie  Yerb  is 
inflected  by  prefixing  the  verb  to  be,  through  all 
its  moods  and  tenses,  to  the  Present  Participle. 

TO    WRITE. 

PRINCIPAL   PARTS. 

Present,  Write;  Past,  Wrote;  Past  Participle,  Written. 

INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  am  writing.  1.  We  are  writing. 

2.  You  are  writing.  2.  You  are  writing. 

3.  He  is  writing.  3.  Tkey  are  writing. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural.    , 

1.  I  was  writing.  1.  We  were  writing. 

2.  You  were  writing.  2.  You  were  writing. 

3.  He  was  writing.  3.  They  were  writing. 

Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  be  writing.  1.  We  shall  be  writing. 

2.  You  shall  be  writing.  2.  You  shall  be  writing. 

3.  He  shall  be  writing.  3.  Thej  shall  be  writing. 

Second  Present. 

Singular.  .  Plural. 

1.  I  have  been  writing.  1.  We  have  been  writing. 

2.  You  have  been  writing.        2.  You  have  been  writing. 

3.  He  has  been  writing.  8.  They  have  been  writing. 
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Second  Past. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  had  been  writing.  1.  We  had  been  writing. 

2.  You  had  been  writing.         2.  You  had  been  writing. 

3.  He  had  been  writing.  3.  They  had  been  writing. 

Second  Future. 
Singular,  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  have  been  writing.     1.  We  shall  have  been  writing. 

2.  You  shall  have  been  writ-     2.  You  shall  have  been  writ- 

ing, ing. 

3.  He  shall  have  been  writ-     3.  They  shall  have  been  writ- 

ing, ing. 

SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  am  writing.  1.  If  we  are  writing. 

2.  If  you  are  writing.  2.  If  you  are  writing. 

3.  If  he  is  writing.  3.  If  they  are  writing. 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  was  writing.  1.  If  we  were  writing. 

2.  If  you  were  writing.  2.  If  you  were  writing. 

3.  If  he  was  writing.  3.  If  they  were  writing. 

Future  Tense. 

Singular,  Plural. 

1.  If  I  shall  be  writing.  1.  If  we  shall  be  writing. 

2.  If  you  shall  be  writing.       2.  If  you  shall  be  writing. 

3.  If  he  shall  be  writing.  3.  If  they  shall  be  writing. 

Second  Present. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  have  been  writing.  1.  If  we  have  been  writing. 

2.  If  you  have  been  writing.  2.  If  you  have  been  writing. 

3.  If  he  has  been  writing.  3.  If  they  have  been  writing. 
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Second  Fast. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  had  been  writing.  1.  If  we  had  been  writing. 

2.  If  you  had  been  writing.     2.  If  you  had  been  writing. 

3.  If  he  had  been  writing.        3.  If  they  had  been  writing. 

Second  Future. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  shall  have  been  writ-     1.  If  we  shall  have  been  writ- 

ing, ing. 

2.  If  you  shall  have  been     2.  If  you  shall  have  been  writ- 

writing,  ing. 

3.  If   he   shall   have  been     3.  If  they  shall  have  been  writ- 

writing,  ing. 

POTENTIAL   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  be  writing.  1.  We  may  be  writing, 

2.  You  may  be  writing.  2.  You  may  be  writing. 

3.  He  may  be  writing.  3.  They  may  be  writing. 

Past  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might  be  writing.  1.  We  might  be  writing. 

2.  You  might  be  writing.         2.  You  might  be  writing. 

3.  He  might  be  writing.  3.  They  might  be  writing. 

Second  Present. 

Singular,  Plural. 

1.  I  may  have  been  writ-     1.  We  may  have   been  writ- 

ing, ing. 

2.  You  may  have  been  writ-     2.  You  may  have  been  writ- 

ing, ing. 

3.  He  may  have  been  writ-     3.  They  may  have  been  writ- 

ing, ing. 
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Second  Past. 
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Singular.  Plura . 

1.  I  might  have  been  writ-     1.  We  might  have  been  writ- 

ing, ing. 

2.  You.    might    have    been     2.  You  might  have  been  writ- 

writing,  ing. 

3.  He  might  have  been  writ-     3.  They  might  have  been  writ- 

ing, ing. 

IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 
Singular.  Plural. 

2.  Be  you  writing.  2.  Be  you  writing. 

INFINITIVE   MOOD. 

Present.  To  be  writing. 

Past.  To  have  been  writing. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present.  Writing. 

Past.  — . 

Compound.  Having  been  writing. 


SYNOPSIS, 


Present. 
Past. 
Future. 

Second  Present. 
Second  Past. 
Second  Future. 


INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

I  am  writing. 

I  was  writing. 

I  shall  be  writing. 

I  have  been  writing. 

I  had  been  writing. 

I  shall  have  been  writinw. 


SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

Present.  If  I  am  writing. 

Past.  If  I  was  writing. 

Future.  If  I  shall  be  writing. 
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Second  Present.    If  I  have  been  writing. 
Second  Past.  If  I  had  been  writing. 

Second  Future.     If  I  shall  have  been  writing. 

POTEXTIAL   MOOD. 

Present.  I  may  be  writing. 

Past.  I  might  be  <^^riting. 

Second  Present.  I  may  have  been  writing. 

Second  Past.  I  might  have  been  writing. 

IMPERATIYE   MOOD. 

Be  you  writing. 

IXFIXITITE   MOOD. 

Present.  To  be  writing. 

Past.  To  have  been  writing. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present.  Writinor. 


Past.  

Coinpaund.  Having  been  writing. 

FOUMATION    OF    THE    TENSES. 

§  127.  A  verb  consists  of  two  parts  ;  —  the 
Root,  and  Prefix. 

§  128.  There  are  also  two  special  roots,  from 
which,  by  the  addition  of  certain  prefixes,  the 
verb  is  regularly  formed. 

E.E5IARK. — The  title  "Formation  of  the  Tenses"  relates  only  to 
the  first  person  singi^lar. 

1.  The  First  Koot  is  the  simple  form  of  the  verb,  and  is  the 
same  as  the  first  person  singular  of  the  indicatiye  present ; 
e.  g.  love,  paint. 
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2.  The  Second  Root  is  formed  from  the  first  by  the  addition 
of  d  when  it  ends  in  a  vowel,  and  ed  when  a  consonant ;  e.  g. 
love,  Icwed  ;  paint,  -painted. 

In  regular  verbs  the  second  root  is  always  the  same  as  the 
indicative  past.  In  irregular  verbs  the  past  tense  must  be 
learned  from  the  list. 

3.  The  Future  is  formed  by  prefixing  its  sign  shall  or  will 
to  the  first  root ;  e.  g.  love  ;  shall  or  will  love. 

4.  The  Second  Present  is  formed  by  prefixing  its  sign  have 
to  the  second  root ;  e.  g.  loved ;  have  loved. 

5.  The  Second  Past  is  formed  by  prefixing  its  sign  had  to 
the  second  root ;  e.  g.  loved  ;  had  loved. 

6.  The  Second  Future  is  formed  by  prefixing  its  sign  shall 
or  will  have  to  the  second  root ;  e.  g.  loved  ;  shall  or  will  have 
loved. 

Rebiark.  —  In  the  formation  of  the  second  tenses,  the  auxiliary 
prefix  denotes  the  time  of  the  action  ;  —  the  root,  its  completion. 

7.  The  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  are  the  same  as  the 
indicative,  except  they  are  always  preceded  by  a  conjunc- 
tion implying  contingency  ;  q.  g.  If  I  love,  ^  I  have 
loved,  &c. 

Remake.  —  In  the  Future  the  auxiliary  is  often  omitted  ;  e.  g.  "If 
I  love,"  that  is,  "  If  I  shall  love." 

8.  The  Potential  Mood.  —  The  Present  is  formed  by  pre- 
fixing its  sign  may,  can  or  must,  to  the  first  root ;  e.  g.  love  ; 
may  love. 

9.  The  Past  is  formed  by  prefixing  its  sign  might,  could, 
would  or  should,  to  the  first  root ;  e.  g.  love  ;  might  love. 

10.  The  Second  Present  is  formed  by  prefixing  its  sign 
may,  can  or  must  have  to  the  second  root ;  e.  g.  loved ;  may 
have  loved. 

11.  The  Second  Past  is  formed  by  prefixing  its  sign  might, 
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could,  would  or  should  have  to  the  second  root ;  e.  g.  loved ; 
Tnighi  have  loved. 

12.  The  Imperative  Mood  is  always  the  same  as  the  first 
root  of  the  verb  ;  e.  g.  love. 

13.  The  Infinitive  Mood.  —  The  Present  is  formed  by 
prefixing  its  sign  to  to  the  first  root ;  e.  g.  love  ;  to  love. 

14.  The  Past  is  formed  by  prefixing  its  sign  to  have  to  the 
second  root ;  e.  g.  loved  ;  to  have  loved. 

15.  Participles.  —  The  Present  Participle  is  formed  by 
annexing  i7ig  to  the  last  consonant  of  the  first  root ;  e.  g. 
love  ;  lov-ing. 

16.  The  Past  Participle  is  the  same  as  the  second  root ; 
e.  g.  loved. 

17.  The  Compound  Participle  is  formed  by  prefixing  its 
sign  having  to  the  second  root ;  loved  ;  having  loved. 

18.  Passive  Yoice.  —  Annex  the  second  root  to  the  tenses 
of  the  verb  to  he  in  all  its  diiferent  moods,  tenses,  numbers  and 
persons. 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  verb  ;  —  tell  whether  regular  or  irregular,  transitive 
or  intransitive  ;  give  the  voice,  mood,  tense,  person,  number  and 
formation. 

Model.  —  "  God  created  the  world."  Created  is  a  vei^b,  regular, 
transitive  •  made  in  the  active  voice,  indicative  past,  third  singular. 
It  is  formed  from  the  first  root  by  annexing  d  ;  create,  created. 

Mary  writes  beautifully.     Comets  have  appeared. 

George  has  written.     Flowers  may  bloom. 

Charles  placed  the  box  on  the  table. 

Matilda  may  read.     Susan  walked  through  the  garden. 

Charles  has  carefully  prepared  the  recitation. 

Kain  has  fallen.     Follow  me. 

If  Mary  obeys.     The  horse  is  a  noble  animal. 

Paradise  lost  vv^as  written  by  Milton. 
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We  were  astouished  at  his  intelligence. 

If  brother  comes,  tell  him  that  I  left. 

Nancy  might  have  sung.     I  can  hear  you  now.  '^t 

Our  enemies  must  be  conquered. 

I  might  have  been  vexed  at  the  time. 

You  may  have  been  deceived. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  I  was. 

The  prize  is  for  the  most  industrious. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  parse  correctly. 

To  command  and  obey  are  different  things. 

If  Henry  finishes  his  task  in  time,  send  him  here. 

Our  side  should  have  won  the  game. 

In  the  following  exercises  change  the  verb  to  the  past,  future,  second 
present,  second  past,  &c.  &c. 

Model.  —  "  We  think  differently."  We  thought  differently  ;  we 
will  think  diiferently,  &c.  &c. 

Francis  and  Robert  are  in  the  garden. 

The  boy  obeys.     Time  flies  swiftly. 

William  submits  like  a  good  fellow. 

I  believe  what  you  told  Uncle  Thomas. 

The  general  commands  large  armies. 

They  are  receiving  information  every  day. 

You  love  play.     Jane  is  doing  the  work. 

The  woodman  is  cutting  down  the  tree. 

The  men  are  receiving  wages. 

You  sing  well.     John  is  going  to  Montgomery. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Shields  have  a  fine  lot  of  goods. 

Robert  owns  the  book.     Mary  is  finishing  her  task. 

Do  you  know  all  the  particulars  ? 

We  depend  on  your  assistance. 

John  is  bestowing  much  attention  on  his  book. 

Change  the  yerbs  in  the  following  exercises  into  the  passive  Yoice, 
using  the  same  mood  and  tense. 
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Model.  —  "  All  esteem  an  honest  man."  An  honest  man  is  esteemed 
by  all. 

Edward  passed  over  many  errors. 

My  father  often  blamed  Thomas. 

Julia  could  have  finished  the  work. 

Mary  might  have  learned  her  lesson. 

We  inhabit  a  beautiful  country. 

The  president  promoted  the  officer. 

Irving  wrote  the  history  of  Columbus. 

America  has  produced  many  distinguished  men. 

Fulton  applied  steam  to  navigation. 

Fire  consumes  wood.     Bees  make  honey. 

The  pupil  will  prepare  the  lesson. 

Teachers  praise  diligent  pupils. 

God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Komulus  built  Rome.     Charles  read  the  book. 

The  king's  resignation  astonished  the  world. 

Father  doubts  the  man's  integrity. 

In  the  following  exercises  change  the  verb  into  the  active  voice,  using 
the  same  mood,  tense,  number  and  person. 

Model.  —  "  Children  are  clothed  and  maintained  by  their  parents.'* 
Parents  clothe  and  maintain  their  children. 

The  good  of  the  country  was  regarded  by  the  citizens. 

The  fruit  was  destroyed  by  the  boys. 

The  servant  will  be  punished  by  my  father. 

The  criminal  was  pardoned  by  the  governor. 

Wines  are  imported  by  merchants  and  dealers. 

The  tenement  was  leased  by  my  uncle. 

Much  can  be  effected  by  perseverance. 

Food  was  obtained  by  the  benevolent  for  the  poor. 

Ripe  fruit  was  gathered  by  John  for  his  sister. 

Henry's  books  were  torn  by  William. 

The  officers  were  chosen  by  the  company. 

Matilda's  fan  was  broken  by  Alfred. 
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The  veidict  was  rendered  bj  the  jmy. 
Pompey  was  conquered  by  Caesar. 
The  speaker  was  chosen  by  the  house. 
Improvement  is  desired  by  my  father. 
The  fruit  was  destroyed  by  the  frost. 
The  righteous  are  chastened  by  the  Lord. 
She  was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her. 
The  city  of  Moscow  was  taken  by  Napoleon. 

•  EXERCISES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

Correct  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  giye  the  rule  for 
the  formation. 

Model.  —  "The  -wind  has  blew  down  the  corn."  The  wind  has 
blown  down  the  corn. 

Rule.  —  The  second  tenses  prefix  the  auxiliary  sign  to  the  second 
root 

Robert  and  William  have  did  the  task. 

The  sun  had  arose  before  we  left. 

They  have  went  home  without  permission. 

A  president  was  chose  by  the  directors. 

Cousin  Alfred  has  ate  his  dinner. 

Miss  Amanda  has  g^e^^  very  tall. 

The  dog  was  give' away  before  we  came. 

The  bird  had  ff^w  "^o  its  nest. 

The  package  was  stole  "from  the  car. 

The  bank  was  broke  open  last  night. 

Having  sl^w  the  enemy,  they  returned. 

The  child  was  forsook  by  its  parents. 

Henry  has  tore  the  book. 

The  cattle  were  drove  to  pasture. 

James  has  broke  Yf  illiam's  knife. 

My  brother  has  came  from  Charleston. 

The  gambler  has  drew  a  blank. 

Mary  has  saw  my  new  silk. 
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He  Kas  sworfe  never  to  divulge  the  plot. 
I  have  wrQt^"^  to  my  father  about  it. 

/■ 

p  A  it  s  I N  a . 

§  129  Parsing  is  naming  and  describing  the 
parts  of  speech  that  compose  a  sentence,  and 
showing  their  construction  and  government. 

Rule   I. 

The  subject  of  a  proposition  must  be  in  the 

nominative  case  ;   e.  g.  '^  William  writes." 

Explanation.  —  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  of 
which  something  is  affirmed. 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  the  following  propositions,  and  parse  the  subjects  : 
Model.  —  "  Williain  writes  "  is  a  proposition,  because  it  contains 
a  subject  and  predicate. 

William  is  the  subject,  and  lorites  the  predicate. 
William  is  a  noun  proper,  masculine,  of  the  third  person.     It  is 
made  in  the  nominatiye  singular,  and  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition 
•'  William  writes,"  according  to 

EuLE  I.  —  The  subject  of  a  proposition  must  be  in  the  nominative 
case. 

Alfred  came.     Birds  can  fly. 
Boys  parse.     Lawyers  plead. 
Mary  wrote.     Susan  purchased. 
Merchants  sell.     Criminals  are  punished. 
Anger  promotes  hatred.     Charles  reads. 
Rufus  has  recited.     Lessons  are  heard. 
Jane  believes.     Matilda  was  preferred. 
Cobblers  mend.     Carpenters  build. 
Idlers  talk.     Eobert  ciphers. 
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Charlotte  paints.     William  draws. 
Girls  complain.     Subjects  are  prepared. 
Fruit  ripens.     Rain  falls. 
Stars  shine.     Explanations  were  made. 
Judges  decide.     Light  shines. 
Propositions  were  received.     Ice  melts. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Remark  1.  —  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  either  gram- 
matical or  logical. 

Explanation.  —  The  grammatical  subject  is  either  a  noun  or  some 
word  standing  in  the  place  of  a  noun.  The  logical  subject  consists  of 
the  grammatical,  with  its  modifications. 

Remark  2.  —  The  subject  is  either  simple  or  compound. 

Explanation.  —  The  simple  subject  is  either  a  noun,  or  some  word 
standing  in  the  place  of  a  noun,  either  alone  or  modified  ;  e.  g.  "Life 
is  short."     "  William's  brother  is  dead." 

A  compound  subject  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  subjects, 
belonging  to  one  predicate  ;  e.  g.  "  Study  and  amusement  were 
united." 

Remark  3.  —  Words  are  said  to  modify  or  limit  others, 
when  thej  serve  to  explain,  describe,  enlarge,  restrict,  or 
otherwise  qualify  the  meaning.  ^ 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Write  subjects  to  the  following  predicates  : 

Model.  —  " was  prevented."     Mary  was  prevented. 

Are,  plants,  dances,  shines,  build,  strengthen,  is  kind,  is  a 
carpenter,  flows,  is  diligent,  are  prepared,  is  short,  is  ripe,  is 
tall,  burns,  is  written,  is  delighted,  smokes,  differ,  sings, 
jumps,  are  fragrant,  is  unkind,  plays,  can  paint,  embroiders, 
wrote,  is  wicked,  was  poisoned,  are  used,  is  useful,  must 
agree. 
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EULE    II. 

A  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  number 
and  person  :  e.  g.  "  William  writes.'' 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  the  following  propositions,  and  parse  the  verbs  : 

Model.  —  "  Teachers  iiistruct"  is  a  proposition,  because  it  con- 
tains a  subject  and  pi-edicate. 

Teachers  is  the  subject,  and  instruct  the  predicate. 

Instruct  is  a  verb,  regular,  transitive.  It  is  made  in  the  active 
voice,  indicative  present,  third  singular,  and  agrees  with  its  subject 
teachers,  according  to 

Rule  II.  —  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  number  and 
person. 

William  called.     Parents  advise. 
James  was  punished.     Soldiers  conquer. 
Events  happen.     Men  die. 
Yirgil  wrote.     Children  are  taught. 
Artificers  construct.     Grirls  laugh. 
Diamonds  sparkle.     Charles  mumbles. 
Columbus  discovered.     Planters  own. 
Virtue  will  be  rewarded.     Geese  cackle. 
Plants  thrive.     Robbers  plunder. 
Christians  worship.     Children  wish. 
If  Thomas  study.     If  Jane  write. 
Lucy  will  write.     Write  soon. 
William  has  arrived.     Willis  can  jump. 
Mind  your  lesson.     Girls  should  obey. 
Henry  will  find.     Thomas  was  injured. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Remark  1.  —  The  predicate,  like  the  subject,  is  either 
grammatical  or  logical. 
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Explanation.  —  The  grammatical  predicate  is  either  a  verb  alone, 
or  the  copula  with  a  noun  or  adjective.  The  logical  predicate  consists 
of  the  grammatical  with  its  modifications. 

H^  The  copula  is  generally  some  modification  of  the  verb  to  be.  Its 
office  is  to  assert  an  attribute  of  the  thing  to  which  it  belongs. 

Remark  2.  —  The  predicate,  like  the  subject,  is  either 
simiile  or  compound. 

Explanation.  —  A  simple  predicate  is  one  that  contains  a  single 
finite  verb  ;  e.  g.  "  Pleasure  is  bi^ief ;  "  "  Death  comes."  A  compound 
predicate  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  predicates  belonging  to  the 
same  subject ;  e.  g.  "  Jane  laughs  and  weeps.'" 

Jt^  A  verb,  in  any  mood  except  an  infinitive,  is  called  a  Finite  Verb. 

EXERCISES. 

Write  predicates  to  the  following  subjects  : 
Model.  —  "  Fire ."     Fire  burns. 

Boys,  Washington,  education,  books,  peaches,  corn,  horses, 
grain,  inkstands,  slate,  knife,  desks,  window,  puzzles,  conun- 
drums, chair,  hat,  fleet,  congress,  Alfred,  Mary,  William, 
Thomas,  Matilda,  Minnie,  legislator,  clouds,  procession,  scales, 
mahogany,  rosewood,  maple,  storm,  wisdom,  wind,  thunder, 
Arnold,  Green,  girl,  elephant,  commander,  tyro,  servant, 
doctor,  lawyer,  chemist,  teacher. 

Rule   III. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  limit  the  action  of 
a  transitive  verb  must  be  in  the  objective  case ; 
e.  g.  "  William  writes  letters.'' 

Explanation. — In  the  proposition  "William  writes  letters," 
the  predicate  is  modified  by  the  noun  "letters."    Writes  is  thg 
grammatical  predicate,  and  writes  letters  the  logical. 
8 
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EXEECISES. 

Analyze  the  following  propositions  ;  parse  the  noun  limiting  the 
verb. 

Model.  — "  William  writes  letters  "  is  a  proposition,  because  it  con- 
tains a  subject  and  predicate. 

William  is  the  subject,  writes  the  predicate,  and  whites  letters 
the  modified  orlogical  predicate. 

Letters  is  a  noun,  common,  neuter,  of  the  third  person.  It  is  madti 
in  the  objective  plural,  and  limits  the  action  expressed  by  the  transi 
tive  verb  writes,  according  to 

Rule  III.  —  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  limit  the  action  of  a  tra«atA 
tive  verb  must  be  in  the  objective  case. 

Men  worship  God.     Piety  promotes  happiness. 
Pupils  recite  lessons.     Mary  gathers  flowers. 
William  owns  books.     Puss  loves  mice. 
Robert  purchased  toys.     Quarrels  make  trouble. 
Webster  visited  Europe.     Mary  writes  letters. 
Teachers  instruct  pupils.     Father  rewarded  James. 
Indolence  produces  poverty.     William  heard  Robert. 
Thomas  hurt  James.     JameS  struck  Thomas. 
Anger  promotes  hatred.     Tutors  hear  recitations. 
Jane  saw  uncle.     Mother  esteems  Susan. 
Hunters  kill  game.     Physicians  cure  diseases. 
Architects  plan  buildings.     Tailors  make  clothes. 
Brutus  killed  Caesar.     Antony  beheaded  Cicero. 
Willis  called  Alfred.     James  bought  marbles. 
Alexander  studies  arithmetic.     Diligence  deserves  praise. 

EXERCISES   IN    COMPOSITION. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  exercises  with  nouns,  limiting  the 
action  expressed  by  the  verb. 

Model.  —  "  Piety  promotes .'       Piety  promotes  happiness. 

William    called  .      Parents    admire  .      Mary 

taught .     Thomas  wrote .     Charlotte  studies . 
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Columbus  discovered .     The  robbers  plundered  the . 


The  merchant  sells .     Lucy  may   study .     Where 

can  I  find ?     My  father  has  purchased  a .     Miss 

Matilda  has   injured  her .     Children  should  obey  their 

.     Our  instructor  praised  John's .     Brother  George 

has   read .     My  neighbor  has    purchased  a  fine . 

Did  Charles  find  my  silver ?     Robert  found  some 

yesterday.     The  girls  have  gone  to  gather .     Mary  loves 

.*ipe    .      Bakers    make    .     The    orchard   produces 

Fishermen  catch .     John  caught  Henry's 


You  should  avoid  bad  — — .     Susan  is  learning .     Wil 

liam  has  shot  a  large .     We  ascended  the  crooked 


Industrious  boys  will  improve  their .     I- admire   an  ob 

serving  .     They  have   executed   that   notorious   

My has  employed  eminent to  attend  to  the 

Have  you  heard  our  eloquent ?     We  venerate  the 


Your  garden  produces  excellent .     Have  you  seen  my 

?     James  reads   the .     Charles  may  yet  find  his 

.     Strive  to   obtain   a  good .     Let  no  one  deceive 

you, .     Uncle  sold  his for  the  amount  you  named. 

Grod   made  the and  all   therein.     Labor  disgraces    no 

.     The  boy  has  broken  Matilda's . 

BULE    lY. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  identify  another 
noun  or  pronoun  is  put  by  apposition  in  the  same 
case  :  e.  g.  ''Brother  William  writes  letters." 

Explanation.  —  Nouns  are  directly  modified  by  other 
nouns  used  to  explain,  describe  or  identify  them,  denoting  the 
same  person  or  thing.  In  the  proposition  "  Brother  Wil- 
liam writes  letters,"  brother  is  modified  by  the  noun  WU' 
liam,  to  identify  the  particular  brother. 
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[C7"  Words  in  apposition  may  be  in  any  case,  and  stand 
either  in  the  subject  or  predicate. 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  tlie  following  propositions  ;  parse  the  nouns  in  aiDposition. 

Model. —  "Brother  William  writes  letters"  is  a  proposition, 
because  it  contains  a  subject  and  predicate. 

Brother  is  the  subject,  and  writes  the  predicate. 

Brother  William  is  the  modified  subjectj  and  writes  letters  the 
modified  predicate. 

"  William  "  is  a  noun  proper,  masculine,  of  the  third  person.  It  is 
made  in  the  nominative  singular,  and  is  in  apposition  with  brother y 
according  to 

Rule  IV.  —  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  identify  another  noun  or 
pronoun  is  put  by  apposition  in  the  same  case. 

Lawyer  Gunn  was  consulted. 
Uncle  Edward  loves  poetry.  ^ 

Rufus  struck  Cousin  William. 
John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded. 
Bobert  the  gardener  has  melons. 
William  the  Conqueror  defeated  Harold. 
Cicero  the  orator  was  admired. 
Have  you  seen  Johnson  the  carpenter  ? 
Alfred  the  Great  subdued  kings. 
Elijah  the  prophet  was  translated. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  governed  France. 
Milton  the  poet  was  blind. 
Sister  Martha  paints  flowers. 
Johnson  the  merchant  has  failed. 
The  Emperor  Nero  was  a  tyrant. 
Spenser  the  poet  lived  in  England. 
Bacon  the  philosopher  was  no  magician. 
Dale  the  carpenter  has  gone  to  Texas. 
Uncle  Edward  lives  in  Montgomery. 
Bid  you  ask  brother  James  ? 
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Rule  Y. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  limit  the  relation 
of  4)wnership,  source  or  kind,  is  put  in  the  pos- 
sessive :  e.  g.  ''  Alfred's  knife,"  "  Sun's  rays," 
''  Webster's  Dictionary." 

Explanation. — A  noun  in  the  subject  or  predicate  may 
be  modified  or  limited  by  another  noun,  denoting  the  owner- 
ship, source,  or  kind.  In  the  proposition  "  William  lost 
Alfred's  knife,"  knife  is  limited  to  a  particular  person,  by 
the  possessive  Alfred's,  denoting  its  owner. 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  the  following  propositions  ;  parse  the  possessives. 

Model.  —  "  Albert's  hand  trembles.''  "  Albert's  hand  trembles  " 
is  a  proposition,  because  it  contains  a  subject  and  predicate. 

Hand  is  the  subject,  and  trenibles  the  predicate.  Albert's  hand  is 
the  modified  subject. 

Albert's  is  a  noun,  proper,  masculine,  of  the  third  person.  It  is 
made  in  the  possessive  singular,  and  limits  hand,  according  to 

Rule  V.  —  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  limit  the  relation  of  owner- 
ship, source  or  kind,  is  put  in  the  possessive. 

William  lost  Alfred's  knife. 
Merchants  have  boys'  hats. 
Carlo  has  bitten  John's  finger. 
Robert's  brother  owns  land. 
Willis  rode  Alfred's  pony. 
Mary's  diligence  deserves  praise. 
Henry  uses  Davies'  Arithmetic. 
Samuel's  father  lives  in  the  city. 
Edward's  industry  will  gain  friends. 
Washington's  army  endured  hardships. 
Did  Stephen's  courage  fail  ? 
8* 
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Wildridge  sold  Alfred's  ball. 

Have  you  seen  Nordheimer's  Grammar  ? 

Sarah's  kitten  is  very  pjayfiil. 

Robert  has  found  mother's  fan. 

Jane's  sister  cultivates  flowers.  ♦ 

Uncle's  plantation  produces  cotton, 

Have  you  found  Matilda's  fan? 

Robert's  teacher  likes  Day's  Algebra. 

William's  doo;  cauo-ht  the  thief. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Parsing  ? 

What  is  a  Proposition  ? 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  Analysis  of  a  Proposition  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  Subject  of  a  Proposition? 

What  is  the  Grammatical  Subject? 

What  is  the  Logical  Subject?  —  Compound? 

When  are  words  said  to  modify  others  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  Predicate  ? 

What  is  the  Simple  Predicate  ? 

The  Logical  ?     Compound  ? 

ADJECTIVES. 

§  130.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  used  to 
describe  or  limit  the  meaning  of  a  noun  ;  e.  g. 
Good  boy  ;  a  man  ;  the  man  ;  either  hat ;  jive 
dollars. 

Explanation.  —  An  Adjective  has  no  meaning  by  itself ; 
it  is  used  with  a  noun ,  its  office  is  to  add  something  to  its 
meaning  ;  e.  g.  Good  boys. 
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CLASS, 


§  131.  Adjectives  are  divided  into  two  classes ; 
Descriptive  and  Definitive. 

DESCRTPTIYE  ADJECTIVES. 

§  132.  A  Descriptive  Adjective  is  a  word  used 
to  describe  a  noun  ;  e.  g.  Ripe  peaches  ;  red 
roses  ;   tall  girls. 

Rebiakk.  —  Adjectives  derived  from  verbs,  and  having  the  form  of 
participles,  are  called  Participial  Adjectives  ;  e.  g.  Enduring  friend- 
ship. 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Descriptive  Adjectives  in  the  following  exercises  : 
Model.  —  "Good  boys."      "Good"  is  an  adjective,  descriptive 

It  describes  boys.     "An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  describe  or  limit 

the  meaning  of  a  noun." 

Eipe  fruit.     Strong  men.     Watchful  dogs. 

Sharp  knives.     New  books.     Useful  animals. 

A  brave  soldier.     Fragrant  flowers.     Swift  horses. 

Dutiful  children.     A  wise  son.     Delicious  fruit. 

The  highest  house.     The  best  policy.     Black  ink. 

The  tallest  tree.     Most  careless  girls. 

The  silver  moon.     An  impetuous  temper. 

A  dark  cloud.     The  fatal  day.     Centeel  manners. 

The  morning  sun.     A  notorious  pirate. 

The  branching  oak.     A  youth  of  great  promise. 

A  stupid  play.     Acute  pain.     Celestial  spheres. 

Distant  sounds.     Kefreshing  odors.     Ardent  wishes. 

A  lonely  captive.     An  artful  culprit. 
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Idle  gills.     Careless  readers.     Acute  pains. 
An  able  statesman.     A  wealthy  planter. 
An  industrious  student.     A  good  servant. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Join  a  Descriptive  Adjective  to  the  following  nouns  : 
Model.  —  "A table."     A  large  table. 

A  book.     girls.     men.     A knife. 

Our   sister.     The  road.     horses.     • 

paper.     trees.      laughter.     boys.    

shoes.   thunder.     noise.     wine.     peo- 
ple.       apples.     peaches.     music.     A — 

perfume.    A star.    manners.    A time.    An 

statesman.    melons.     readers.     books. 

A captive.     wishes.     sounds.     chil- 
dren.      flowers.     soldiers.     lions.     A 

report.     An  wish.     A voice.     An  youth. 

sticks.     gardens.     books.     grapes. 

§  133.  Descriptive  Adjectives  are  varied  only 
to  express  comparison. 

§  134.  There  are  three  degrees  of  comparison ; 
the  Positive^  the  Comparative^  and  the  Superlative. 

§  135.  The  Positive  degree  simply  describes 
the  object  ;   e.  g.  Good  boys  ;  fine  girls. 

§  136.  The  Comparative  degree  increases  or 
lessens  the  meaning  of  the  positive  ;  e.  g.  Better 
boys  ;  finer  girls. 

§  137.  The  Superlative  degree  increases  or 
lessens  the  meaning  of  the  positive  to  the  highest 
or  lowest  degree  ;    e.  g.  Best  boys  ;  finest  girls. 
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COMPARISON    OF    ADJECTIVES. 

§  138.  If  the  positive  is  a  word  of  one  syllable,  the  com- 
parative is  formed  by  the  addition  of  r  or  er,  and  the  super- 
lative by  st  or  est,  to  the  end  of  it ;   e.  g.  Wise,  wiser,  wisest. 

^  139.  In  words  of  more  syllables  than  one  the  compari- 
son is  usually  made  by  placing  the  adverb  more  and  most 
before  the  positive ;  e.  g.  Benevolent,  more  lenevolent,  most 
benevolent. 

§  140.  The  comparison  is  sometimes  formed  by  the  adverbs 
less  and  least ;  e.  g.  Wise,  less  wise,  least  wise. 

§  141.  Dissyllables  ending  in  y,  as  happy,  lovely,  &c., 
and  after  a  mute,  as  able,  ample,  &c.,  or  accented  on  the 
last  syllable,  as  discreet,  polite,  &c.,  add  er  for  the  positive, 
and  est  for  the  superlative ;  e.  g.  Happy,  happier,  happiest. 

§  142,  A  few  words  form  the  superlative  by  adding  most 
to  the  end  of  the  last  syllable ;  e.  g.  Nethermost,  uttermost. 

^  143.  Ish  added  to  the  end  of  a  word  gives  it  a  slight 
degree  of  comparison.  In  meaning,  however,  it  is  below  the 
positive  ;  e.  g.  Brackish,  selfish. 

^  144.  Extreme,  perfect,  right,  wrong,  infinite,  ceaseless, 
omnipresent,  eternal,  &c.,  having  in  themselves  a  superlative 
signification,  do  not  admit  of  comparison. 

^  145.  The  following  words  admit  of  no  general  rule,  but 
are  compared  irregularly  : 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

Oood, 

Better, 

Best. 

Little, 

Less, 

Least. 

Much  or  ) 
Many,      ) 

More, 

Most. 

Bad,  Evil  or  ) 
111,                   ) 

Worse, 

Worst. 

Near, 

Nearer, 

Nearest  or  Next. 

Old. 

Older, 

Oldest  or  Eldest. 

Late, 

Later, 

Latest  or  Last. 
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EXERCISES. 

Compare  ths  words  in  the  following  exercises  ;  —  giye  the  rule. 

Short,  white,  deep,  low,  sharp,  rich,  wise,  hard,  warm, 
brave,  thick,  fair,  tall,  sweet,  sour,  great,  fine,  long,  large, 
weak,  full,  cold,  tame,  wild,  gay,  small,  great,  full,  grateful, 
kind,  studious,  attentive,  negligent,  polite,  good,  tranquil, 
pleasing,  industrious,  favorable,  moderate,  prudent,  amiable, 
disinterested,  right,  round,  famous,  contented,  diligent,  per- 
fect, extreme,  able,  ample,  happy,  discreet,  many,  good,  near, 
lovely,  little,  thick,  desolate,  deceitful,  productive,  fruitful, 
delightful,  artful,  ripe,  eloquent,  cheerful,  revengeful,  dark, 
hateful,  generous,  high,  low,  unmindful,  dispassionate,  benevo- 
lent, discreet,  watchful,  old,  little,  much. 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Descriptive  Adjectives  ;  —  tell  the  degree  of  compari- 
son. 

Model.  —  "  William  has  a  kind  sister."  *'Kind  "  is  an  adjective, 
descriptive,  of  the  positive  degree. 

Edward  has  a  most  excellent  mother. 
An  honest  man  is  respected  by  all. 
Sight  is  the  noblest  of  the  senses. 
The  diamond  is  the  hardest  of  all  stones. 
Great  men.     An  interesting  child. 
Religion  makes  its  votaries  happy. 
The  astronomer's  wonderful  discovery. 
The  good  scholar  obeys  his  instructor. 
Sarah  is  an  interesting  young  lady. 
The  most  imprudent  conduct. 
A  correct  writer  does  not  fear  criticism. 
Endeavor  to  obtain  a  good  education. 
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EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Join  a  Descriptive  Adjective  of  the  Comparative  Degree  tc  the  fol- 
lowing nouns : 

Model.  —  " fruit."     Riper  fruit. 

conduct.     lady.     scholar.     ring. 


■ academy.      brother.      action.      ac- 
quaintance.        dog.      bird.     child.     

garden.     flower.     house.     soldier.     

criticism.    education.    storm.    water.    

crowd.     book.     light.     knife.     desk. 

insect.    scholar.   kite.    mother.    

king.     country.     trade.     opinion.     


enemy.    crime.    piano.    harp.    guitar. 

Join  a  Descriptive  Adjective  of  the  Superlative  Degree  to  the  follow- 
ing nouns : 

Model.  —  " noise."     Loudest  noise. 


undertaking.    student.    law.    study. 

mountain.     servant.     hat.     animal. 

orchard.     horse.     orator.     table, 

employment.     contempt.     means.     

service.     cannon.     pleasure.     food.     


company.      writing.      persuasion.     diffi- 
dence.       treachery.     government.     officer. 

journey.     friend.     steeple.     neighbor. 

picture.     desert.     hero.     privilege. 

character.    prospect.    consequences.    

city.     foundation. 

DEFINITIVE    ADJECTIVES 

§  146.  A  Definitive  Adjective  is  a  word  used 
to  limit  the  meaning  of  a  noun  ;  e.  g.  A  man ; 
the  book  ;   either  horse. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Remark  1.  —  ''A,  an  and  the,  are  not  a  distinct  part  of  speech  in 
our  language."  — Webster. 

Remark  2.  —  "It  is  unnecessary  in  any  language  to  regard  the 
article  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech."  —  Buttbian. 

Remark  3.  — "  The  words  a  or  an  are  reckoned,  by  some  gram- 
marians, a  separate  part  of  speech  ;  but  as  they  in  all  respects  come 
under  the  definition  of  the  adjective,  it  is  unnecessary,  as  well  as  im- 
proper, to  rank  them  as  a  separate  class  by  themselves."  —  Connon. 

Rebiark  4.  —  "  Pronouns  and  adjectives  are  totally  distinct  in  t})eir 
character.  The  former  stand  for  nouns,  and  never  belong  to  them  ; 
the  latter  belong  to  nouns,  and  never  stand  for  them.  Hence  such 
a  thing  as  an  adjective  pronoun  cannot  exist." 

§  147.  The  following  list  includes  the  princi- 
pal Definitives  :  A  or  an,  the,  this,  that,  these, 
those,  former,  latter,  which,  what,  each,  every, 
either,  neither,  some,  one,  none,  any,  all,  such, 
much ;  together  with  the  numerals  one,  two, 
three,  and  first,  second,  &c. 

1^^  This  list  includes  all  words  ranked  under  the  following  classes  : 
namely,  Articles,  JVumerals,  Distributives,  Demonstratives,  and 
Indefinites. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Kemark  1.  —  A  or  an,  one,  this,  that,  each,  every,  either, 
neither,  and  the  ordinals  first,  second,  &c.,  relate  to  nouns  of 
the  singular  number  only,  or  such  as  convey  a  collective 
idea;  e.  g.  A  man  ;  one  boy;  each  committee. 

Remark  2.  —  These,  those,  few,  several,  all,  and  the 
cardinals  above  one,  relate  to  nouns  of  the  plural  number 
only ;  e.  g.  These  books  ;  those  men  ;  ^ve  boys. 

Hemark  3.  —  Former,  latter,  the,  any,  such,  some,  which, 
what,  &c.,  relate  to  nouns  of  the  plural  number. 

Remark  4.  —  The  definitive  a  is  used  before  words  begin- 
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ning  witli  a   consonant  sound ;  e.  g.  ^  tree ;   a  house ;   a 
union  ;  a  world. 

An  is  used  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  sound; 
e.  g.  An  eagle  ;  an  hour  \   an  outline. 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  DefinitiYe  Adjectives  in  the  following  exercises  : 

Model.  —  "  This  day  will  be  remembered."  This  is  an  adjective 
definitive,  and  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  noun  day. 

"  An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  describe  or  limit  the  meaning  of  a 
noun, ' ' 

A  book.  An  apple.  The  garden.  Each  toy.  Every 
beast.  Either  person.  An  orchard.  This  road.  That  sort 
of  thing.  The  event.  Those  boys  are  troublesome.  All 
must  die.  Some  persons  have  emigrated.  Other  things  are 
wanted.  One  dollar  is  sufficient.  Anything  will  do.  E'/ery 
individual  perished.  All  pupils  are  not  stadious.  Sach 
conduct  is  insufferable.  The  watch  is  broken.  An  hour  too 
soon.  The  question  is  proper.  None  will  escape  punish- 
ment. Other  business  demands  our  attention.  A  thousand 
soldiers  perished  on  the  field.  That  man  is  cowardly.  This 
person  is  punctual.  Whose  book  is  this  ?  Somebody  has 
stolen  my  knife. 

EXEECISES    IN     COMPOSITION. 

Prefix  a  Definitive  Adjective  to  each  of  the  following  nouns  : 
Model.  —  " conduct."     Such  conduct. 

— '■ —  knife.     employment.     day.     watch. 

sight.     story.     pencil.     obligation. 

custom.     penknife.     table.     gram- 
mar.       flower.     box.  ^ ink.     horse. 

church.     individual.    conduct.    man. 

' object.    prospect.    servant.    carriage. 

girl.    ball.    insect.     hour.    ■ 

9 


com- 
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position.     -will.     adjective.     circurt stance. 

murder.      ■ tree.      syllable.      chance. 

custom.       father.       pen.       jDurpose. 

fop.    rule.    person.    field.    pun- 
ishment.      disposition.     definition.    demand, 

lake.    example.    friend.    wish.    

emigrant.    wood.    — — class.    disposition.    

attention.      year.      month.      week.      

day.     hour.     minute.      second.     act. 

expense.     correction.     revenge.     stu- 
pidity.      weakness.     bigotry.     fancy. 

EULE    YI. 

Adjectives  relate  to  nouns  which  they  describe 
or  limit ;  e.g.  Good  boy;  a  book;  the  man; 
either  hat ;  five  cents. 

Explanation.  —  An  adjective  is  a  word  vfhich  directly 
modifies  a  noun,  either  by  describing  it  or  limiting  its  mean- 
ing. In  the  proposition  "  The  idle  boy  plays,"  idle  describes 
the  boy,  and  the  limits  it  to  a  particular  one.  "The  idle  boy" 
is  the  modified  subject. 

EXERCISES. 

Parse  the  adjectives  in  the  following  exercises  : 

Model.  —  "  An  honest  man  sold  that  hat "  is  a  proposition,  because 
it  contains  a  subject  and  predicate. 

Man  is  the  subject,  and  sold  the  predicate.  An  honest  man  is  the 
modified  subject,  and  sold  that  hat  the  modified  predicate. 

An  is  an  adjective  definitive,  and  modifies  the  subject  man,  accord- 
ing to 

Rule  VI.  —  Adjectives  relate  to  nouns  which  they  describe  or  limit. 

Honest  is  an  adjective  descriptive,  of  the  positive  degree  (pos.  hon- 
est, co7np.  more  honest,  sup.  most  honest),  and  modifies  the  subject 
ma7i,  according  to 
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Rule  VI.  —  Adjectives  relate  to  nouns  whicli  they  describe  or  limit. 
That  is  an  adjectiye  definitive,  and  modifies  the  noun  hat,  accord- 
ing to 

EuLE  VI.  —  Adjectives  relate  to  nouns  which  they  describe  or  limit 

That  careless  boy  has  injured  the  map. 

The  morning  sun  shone  bright  and  clear. 

Eveiy  man  should  have  some  employment. 

Calhoun  and  Webster  were  distinguished  men. 

Each  soldier  drew  his  battle  blade. 

The  diligent  scholar  treasures  up  knowledge. 

The  academy  is  surrounded  with  shady  trees. 

Early  fruit  will  keep  but  a  short  time. 

Henry  bought  five  white  marbles. 

All  the  pupils  love  Matilda. 

Emma  has  the  most  pleasant  seat. 

Have  you  seen  the  late  invention  ? 

The  rose  is  a  most  beautiful  flower. 

Diligent  pupils  obtain  rewards. 

The  sable  hearse  moved  slowly  on. 

The  greatest  men  are  not  always  the  best. 

An  indulgent  parent  delights  not  in  the  rod. 

A  generous  man  bestows  his  favors  seasonably. 

That  benevolent  lady  has  expended  a  large  fortune. 

Henry's  lofty  spirit  was  crushed. 

All  men  have  sinned.     The  dark  cloud  moves. 

That  noble  man  is  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  an  Adjective  ? 

Into  how  many  classes  are  they  divided  ? 

What  is  a  Descriptive  Adjective  ? 

Are  they  varied  ? 

For  what  purpose  ? 

How  many  degrees  of  comparison  are  there  ? 
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What  are  tliey  ? 
Define  the  Positive. 

Comj^arative. 

Superlative. 

What  is  the  rule  when  the  positive  is  a  word  of  one  syllable  ? 

more  than  one  ? 

G-ive  an  example  by  less  and  least. 
What  is  said  of  ish  at  the  end  of  a  word  ? 

extreme,  perfect,  &c.  &g.  ? 

What  is  a  Definitive  Adjective? 

W^hat  classes  of  words  are  included  under  this  head  ? 

What  is  said  of  a  or  an,  one,  this,  that,  &c.  &c.  ? 

• these,  those,  few,  &c.  &c.  ? 

the,  forr)ier,  latter,  any,  &c.  &c.  ? 

PRONOUNS. 

§  148.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  the  place 
of  a  noun;  e.  g.  "Alfred  Avas  tired,  and  lu  sat 
down." 

Explanation.  —  The  word  Pronoun  means  "  instead  of  a 
noun."  In  the  sentence  "Alfred  was  tired,  and  he  sat  down," 
the  word  he  stands  for  the  noun  Alfred,  and  is  used  to  avoid 
repetition. 

EXERCISES. 

In  the  following  exercises  use  a  pronoun  in  place  of  the  noun 
repeated  : 

Model.  —  "  Robert  is  a  good  boy,  and  Robert  is  loved." 
R-obert  is  a  good  boy,  and  h^  is  loved. 

Mary  said  that  Mary  could  not  come  now. 
The  servant  told  me  vv^'hat  the  servant  said. 
Whom  the  Lord  loveth  the  Lord  chasteneth. 
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John  lost  John*s  new  book  yesterday. 

Jane  said  that  Jane  saw  Martha. 

When  Kate  conies  tell  Kate  to  come  to  me. 

Martha  saw  Jane,  and  ran  to  meet  Jane. 

Father  met  James,  and  gave  James  an  orange. 

Csesar  turned  Caesar's  army  against  Caesar's  country. 

James  is  kind,  James  is  useful,  and  James  is  industrious. 

§  149.  Pronouns  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  ;  Personal  and  Relative. 

PERSONAL     PRONOUNS. 

§  150.  A  Personal  Pronoun  is  one  that  indi- 
cates the  person  of  the  noun  it  represents.  They 
are  divided  into  two  classes;  Simple  and  Com- 
pound. 

SIMPLE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

§  151.  The  Simple  Personal  Pronouns  are  /, 
thou  or  you^  he,  she  and  it. 

§  152.    I  is  of  the  first  person,  and  denotes  the  speaker 
you  is  of  the  second  person,  and  denotes  the  individual  ad- 
dressed ;  he,  she  and  it,  are  of  the  third  person,  and  denote 
the  individual  or  thing  spoken  of. 

Remark.  —  As  tlie  persons  speaking  or  spoken  to  are  supposed  to  be 
present,  and  their  sex  obvious,  a  variety  of  forms,  in  the  corresponding 
pronouns,  to  express  distinction  of  gender,  is  unnecessary.  But,  per 
sons  or  things  spoken  of  being  absent,  it  is  necess*py  to  have  certain 
forms  to  distinguish  gender.  The  third  person  of  pronouns  is  distin- 
guished by  using  he  for  the  masculine,  she  for  the  feminine,  and  it  for 

the  neuter. 

9* 
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DECLENSION    OE   PERSONAL   PRONOUNS. 


DECLENSION    OF    PEIIS0N:\L    PRONOUNS. 

FIRST    Pl'-RSON. 


Singular. 

Nom.     I. 
Foss.     My. 
Obj.      Me. 


Plural. 

ISIoin.  We. 
Foss.  Our. 
Ohj.      Us. 


SECOND    PERSON. 


Singular. 

No77i.  Thou  or  you. 
Foss.  Thy  or  your. 
Obj.      Thee  or  you. 


Plural. 

No7n.     Ye  or  you. 
Foss.     Your. 
O^;.      You. 


Singular. 

Nam.  He. 
Po55.  His. 
Ooj.       Him. 


Singular. 

Nam.  Slie. 
Pos5.  Her. 
Obj.      Her. 


Singular. 
iVb?72.*    It. 

Foss.     Its. 
05;.      It. 


THIRD    PERSON. 
Masculine. 


THIRD    PERSON. 

Feminine. 


Plural. 

Nom.  They. 
Po55.  Their. 
Obj.       Tkem. 


Plural. 

JVom.  They. 
Foss.  Their. 
O^j.      Tkem. 


:;2IRD   PERSON. 

Neuter. 


Plural. 

IVo?7i.  They. 
Foss.  Their. 
0^7.      Them. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

"Remark  1.  —  The  pronoun  thou  is  employed  in  addressing 
tlift  Deity,  and  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  in  poetry.  It  also 
occurs  in  other  solemn  or  imjDassioned  prosaic  writings. 

Hemark  2.  —  The  word  you  was  originally  plural  in  sig- 
nification. It  is  now  universally  employed  in  popular  dis- 
course to  represent  either  a  singular  or  plural  noun. 

Remark  3.  —  The  apostrophe  is  never  used  with  his,  hers, 
"its,  ou7's,  yours,  and  theirs. 

Remark  4.  —  Mine,  thine,  his,  hers,  ours,  yours  and  theirs, 
are  possessive  pronouns.  They  are  used,  in  construction,  either 
as  nominatives  or  objectives  ;  e.  g.  "Yozzr  pleasures  are  past; 
?7iine  are  to  come." 

"  That  mi7ie,  thine,  yours,  his,  hers  and  theirs,  do  not  constitute 
the  possessive  case  is  clearly  demonstrable  ;  for  they  are  constantly 
used  as  nominatives  to  verbs,  and  objectives  after  verbs  and  prepo- 
sitions." —  Webster. 

"  Mine,  thine,  &c.,  are  often  parsed  as  pronouns  in  the  possessive 
case.  In  the  sentence  '  This  book  is  mine,'  the  word  mine  is  said  to 
possess  book  understood.  When  supplied,  the  phrase  becomes  not 
mine  book,  but  my  book.  By  this  we  are  made  to  parse  mine  as  pos- 
sessing a  word  before  which  it  cannot  be  used."  —  Wells. 

"  A  solution  which  is  derived  from  an  interference  with  the  orthog- 
raphy of  a  language  cannot  be  in  accordance  with  the  grammatical 
principles  of  any  language.  This  would  be  sporting  syntax  at  the 
expense  of  orthography."  —  James  Bkown. 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Personal  Pronouns  in  the  following  exercises  ;  —  tell 

the  person,  gender,  number,  and  case. 

Model.  —  "  We  progress  by  industry  and  perseverance." 
We  is  a  pronoun,  personal,  of  the  first  person.     It  is  made  in  the 

nominative  plural. 

You  must  not  associate  with  bad  boys. 
Your  knife  is  sharper  than  mine. 
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She  fears  him.     Thej  hate  me. 

You  must  not  associate  with  an  idler. 

Follow  me.     Do  as  I  tell  you. 

If  Jane  is  indolent  she  must  be  punished. 

She  loves  to  oblige  her  friends. 

William  must  give  the  book  to  me. 

My  son  found  your  knife  in  the  street. 

He  has  since  given  it  to  his  sister. 

You  are  hungry.     I  am  thirsty. 

Your  pleasures  are  past ;  mine  are  to  come 

The  officer  was  esteemed  for  his  valor. 

They  care  for  you,  not  for  me. 

Lend  me  your  knife  to  cut  this  stick. 

This  book  is  mine ;  that  is  yours. 

He  fought  battles,  and  wrote  the  history  of  them. 

When  you  have  prepared  the  recitation,  come  to  me 

Thomas  did  as  well  as  he  could. 

Have  you  found  my  new  pencil  ?  \ 

That  is  m.y  book.     Where  did  you  find  it  ? 

She  is  happy  because  she  is  kind. 

Carlo  has  hurt  his  foot,  poor  dog  ! 

He  that  trusts  in  riches  shall  fall. 

They  readily  granted  our  request. 

COMPOUND    PERSONAL    PRONOUNS. 

§  153.  When  self  (plural  selves)  is  added  to 
the  personal  pronouns,  they  are  called  Compound 
Personal  Pronouns. 

§  154.  Compound  Personal  Pronouns  are  used  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  or  distinction.  They  are  also  used  when  the  sub- 
ject and  object  of  the  verb  both  represent,  ihe.  same  person 
or  thing :  e.  g.,  "  1 7nyself  did  it." 
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§  155.    Compound  Personal  Pronouns  want  tlie  possessive 
case ;  the  objective  is  the  same  as  the  nominative. 


DECLENSION  OE  THE  COMPOUND  PERSONAL  PRONOUN. 


Singular. 

Nam.     Myself. 
Poss.     ■ 


Obj.      Myself. 

Singular. 

Nom.     Thyself. 

Poss.      . 

Obj.      Thyself. 

Singular. 

Nom.     Himself. 

Poss.      ■ . 

Obj.      Himself. 

Singular. 

Nom.     Herself. 

Poss. . 

Ohj.      Herself. 

Singular. 

Nom.     Itself. 

Poss.     -. 

Obj.      Itself. 


Plural. 

Nom.    Ourselves. 

Poss.    . 

Obj.     Ourselves. 

Plural. 

Nom.   Yourselves. 

Poss.    ■ -. 

Obj.     Yourselves. 

Plural. 

Nam.    Themselves. 

Poss.    ■. 

Obj.     Themselves. 

Plural. 

Nom.    Themselves. 

Poss.    -. 

Obj.     Themselves. 

Plural. 

No7n.    Themselves. 

pGSS.      . 

Obj.     Themselves. 
EXERCISES. 


Point  out  the  Compound  Personal  Pronouns  in  the  following  exer- 
cises ;  —  tell  the  person,  gender,  number,  and  case. 

Model.  _  "  Mary  fell  and  hurt  herself."  Herself  is  a  compound 
personal  pronoun,  of  third  person  feminine.  It  is  made  in  the  object- 
ive singuhxr. 

Robert  separate!  himself  from  his  companions. 
You  must  not  neglect  to  improve  yourself. 
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Judas  went  out  and  liangcd  himself. 

Children  often  forget  themselves  in  play. 

Father  himself  gaye  it  to  me. 

She  injured  herself,  and  the  person  who  told  her. 

Consider  yourselves,  for  you  are  rational  beings. 

We  can  make  ourselves  happy  without  riches. 

It  is  our  duty  to  provide  for  ourselves. 

Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  himself. 

It  is  your  privilege  to  make  yourself  useful. 

He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  mathematics. 

He  has  promised  to  come  himself. 

Can  you  do  it  yourself? 

Come  along,  —  we  can  go  by  ourselves. 


RELATIVE    PEONOUNS. 

§  156.  A  Relative  Pronoan  is  one  that  refers 
to  some  'preceding  noun  or  pronoun,  called  the 
Antecedent  ;  e.  g.  "I  have  lost  the  book  lohich 
I  bought." 

Explanation.  — The  office  of  the  relative  is  ia  connect  a 
defining  or  limiting  clause  to  the  noun  or  pronoun  going 
before,  for  the  purpose  of  further  describing  it.  In  the 
proposition  "  I  have  lost  the  book  which  I  bought,"  which  is 
the  relative,  and  book  the  antecedent. 

E^^  The  antecedent  of  the  relative  may  be  a  noun,  pronoun,  an  in- 
finitive, a  clause  of  a  sentence,  or  in  fact  anything  implied  in  it. 

§  157.  Relative  Pronouns  are  of  two  kinds  ; 
Simple  and  Compound. 

§  158.  The  Simple  Pronouns  are  wJio,  which^  that  and 
what ;  they  are  the  same  in  both  numbers,  and  are  thu? 
declined  : 
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Singular. 

Nom.   Who. 
Foss.    Whose. 
Obj.     Whom. 

Singular. 

Nom.  Which. 
Poss.  Whose. 
Obj.     Yfhich. 

Singular. 

Nom.   AVhat. 

Poss.    

Obj.     What. 

Singular. 

Nom.   That. 

Poss.    

Obj.      That. 


Plural. 

No/7z.   Who. 
Poss.    Whose. 
Obj.     Whom. 

Plural. 

Nom.  Which. 
Poss.  Whose. 
Obj.      Which. 

Plural. 

Nom.   What. 

Poss.    

Obj.      What. 

Plural. 

Nom.    That. 

Poss.     

Obj.      That. 


§  159.  Who  is  applied  to  persons  only ;  e.  g.  "  The  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  reflect  finds  instruction  in  everything." 

§  160.  Which  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  and  things 
without  life;  e.  g.  "  The  dog  ivhich  barks;  "  "I  have  found 
the  book  which  I  had  lost." 

Remark. — Which  is  apj)lied  also  to  collective  nouns  expressing  a 
collection  of  persons,  "when  tlie  reference  is  to  the  collection,  and  not 
the  persons  composing  it ;  e.  g.  "  The  committee  wAzc^  was  appointed." 

§  161.  That  is  used  for  who  or  which,  and  may  be  applied 
to  either  persons  or  things  ;  e.  g.  "  He  that  gathereth  in 
summer  is  a  wise  son." 

§  162.  Ti^at  is  applied  to  things  only,  and  is  never  used 
except  when  the  antecedent  is  omitted;  e.  g.  "  This  is  ivhat  I 
wanted." 

Remark.  —  Butler  says  that  what  is  a  simple  relative,  referring  to 
some  general  antecedent  omitted.     At  first  view  this  opinion  may  ap- 
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pear  somewhat  novel.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  antecedent 
is  thing  or  things,  or  some  general  term,  obyious  from  the  sense. 

It  has  been  the  uniform  custom  of  teachers  to  substitute  and  parse 
the  equivalent  words  {that  which  or  thing  which),  instead  of  the 
original.  That  this  course  is  erroneous  must  be  obvious  from  the 
simple  fact  that  by  this  method  they  parse  their  own  language,  not 
the  author's. 

"When  the  antecedent  is  expressed  the  relative  following  must  be 
which  or  that  — never  what;  e.  g.  "  The  rose  that  was  plucked  is  fad- 
ing." 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Relative  and  Antecedent  in  the  following  exercises  : 
Model.  —  "  Theodore  has  lost  the  purse  that  1  gave  him."    In  this 
sentence  that  is  the  relative,  and  purse  the  antecedent. 

The  man  who  said  so  must  be  a  prophet. 
A  king  who  is  just  will  endeavor  to  make  his  people  happy. 
The  man  who  brought  it  was  kind-hearted. 
This  is  the  bird  that  broke  out  of  his  cage. 
Alexander,  who  conquered  the  world,  was  conquered  by  his 
passion. 

The  city  which  Romulus  built  was  called  Rome. 

The  rose  that  you  plucked  is  fading. 

The  animal  which  we  saw  was  jet  black. 

The  gentleman  whom  you  addressed  is  my  uncle. 

Teachers  are  pleased  with  pupils  that  progress  well. 

Is  this  the  book  that  was  in  your  desk  yesterday  ? 

The  man  who  drew  that  model  is  a  fine  architect. 

Never  purchase  a  thing  that  you  have  not  seen. 

He  told  us  what  he  had  seen. 

I  am  writing  with  the  pen  that  you  gave  me.   - 

Persons  who  disobey  the  laws  are  termed  rebels. 

Have  you  forgotten  what  I  told  you? 

I  have  done  what  you  directed. 

The  tree  that  we  passed  a  few  days  since  is  dead. 
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Henry  took  what  his  brother  left. 

I  did  not  understand  what  you  said. 

This  is  the  tree  which  produces  no  fruit. 

The  orator  whom  we  heard  was  very  eloquent. 

Mary's  piety  gained  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  her. 

I  think  Robert  will  do  what  is  proper. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Remark  1.  —  "  Some  Tvritei-s  class  Interrogatives  as  a  separate  kind 
of  pronoun  ;  but  tliey  are  too  nearly  related  to  the  relative,  both  in 
nature  and  form,  to  render  such  a  distinction  necessary  ;  nor  do  they 
lose  the  character  of  relatives  when  they  become  interrogatives.  The 
only  difference  is  that,  without  an  interrogation,  they  have  reference 
to  a  subject  that  is  antecedent,  definite,  and  known.  Yvith  an  interro- 
gation, they  refer  to  a  subject  subsequent,  indefinite,  and  unknown, 
which  it  is  expected  that  the  answer  should  express."  —  Murray. 

Remark  2.  —  Which  and  what  as  interrogatives  are  definitive  ad- 
jectives belonging  to  some  noun  expressed  or  understood. 

Re-mark  3.  —  A  question  is  either  direct  or  indirect ;  as,  Who  did  it  ? 
indirect,  as.  He  asked  me  who  did  it  ? 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Interrogatives  ;  —  tell  whether  the  question  is  direct  or 
indirect. 

Model.  —  "  He  asked  me  who  did  it  ?  "  Who  is  the  interrogative  ; 
the  question  is  indirect. 

"  Robert,  who  did  it?"  TVho  is  the  interrogative  ;  question  direct. 

He  asked  me  which  boy  I  meant  ? 
James,  whom  did  ybu  meet  there  ? 
Father  inquired  who  broke  that  window  ? 
Boys,  which  of  us  shall  go  ? 
Whose  hat  is  that  on  the  parlor  table? 
What  did  you  say  you  intended  doing  ? 
Whom  did  you  send  to  Alabama  ? 
I  asked  whose  book  that  was  ? 
10 
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What  does  your  friend  say  respecting  it  ? 

What  is  the  best  policy  to  be  observed  ? 

Your  father  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it  ? 

I  can  hardly  answer,  what  is  your  opinion  ? 

Are  you  prepared  what  to  say  ? 

What  time  do  you  want  for  reflection  ? 

What  answer  shall  I  give  the  committee  ? 

Will  he  do  what  is  proper  ? 

Did  you  do  what  I  told  you  ? 

What  kind  of  people  first  inhabited  America  ? 

Whom  did  the  president  nominate  ? 

What  is  the  promised  fruit  of  all  this  toil  ? 

At  what  time  shall  I  send  the  letter  ? 

COMPOUND    RELATIVES. 

§  163.  The  relatives  wlio^  ivhich  and  luhat, 
with  ever  or  soever  annexed,  are  called  Com- 
pound Eelatives ;  e.  g.  "  Whoever  does  no  good 
does  harm." 

§  164.  Like  the  relative  what,  they  are  only  used  when 
the  indefinite  antecedent  is  omitted.  In  such  cases  they  are 
more  commonly  used  than  the  simple  pronoun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Remark  1.  — These  words  do  not  include  a  relative  and  antecedent, 
but,  like  ivhat,  the  antecedent  is  omitted.  If  the  antecedent  is  included 
in  the  word,  as  is  most  commonly  supposed,  it  must  follow  that  it  is 
frequently  in  two  cases  at  the  same  time,  the  subject  of  one  verb  and 
the  object  of  another;  as,  "  I  love  whoever  loves  me."  In  this  ex- 
ample it  is  palpable,  from  the  form  of  the  word  {whoever),  that  it  is  in 
the  nominative  case.     The  object  is  omitted,  because  it  is  indefinite. 

Remark  2. — In  old  writings  the  antecedent  is  sometimes  expressed  ; 
e.  g.  *'  Blessed  is  he  wh:«oever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me." 
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EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Compound  Relative  ;  —  tell  the  Antecedent  omitted. 
Model.  —  "Whatever  purifies,  fortifies  the  heart."     Whatever  is 
the  compound  relative,  and  thinff  the  antecedent. 

Whoever  most  distinguishes  himself  will  obtain  the  prize. 
Whoever  steals  mj  purse  steals  trasli. 
Whomsoever  he  recommends  will  be  elected. 
Whoever  breaks  this  rule  shall  be  punished. 
Whoever  invented  printing  lived  about  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Whoever  goes  will  never  return. 

Whatever  violates  nature  cannot  be  innocent. 

Whoever,  forgets  a  benefit  is  an  enemy  to  society. 

Whatever  promotes  good  is  for  our  interest. 

The  reward  shall  be  given  to  whomsoever  deserves  it. 

The  Lord  chasteneth  whomsoever  he  loves. 

Whoever  runs  may  read. 

Rule    VII. 

Pronouns  must  a2:ree  with  their  antecedents 
in  gender,  number  and  person  :  e.  g.  ''  Wil- 
liam Avent  to  his  play  ;  "  "  That  man  is  happy 
luho  lives  virtuously  ;  "  ''  JV/wever  studies  will 
become  learned  ;  "   ''  V/hat  did  you  do  ?  " 

Explanation.  —  Antecedent  means  going  before.  In  the 
sentence  "  William  went  to  his  play,"  Viilliajn  is  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  pronoun  his ;  as  the  noun  William  is  of  the 
masculine  gender,  and  third  person  singular,  his  must  be  of  the 
same  gender,  number  and  person. 
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EXERCISES. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences,  and  parse  the  pronouns  : 

Model.  —  "William  went  to  his  play  "  is  a  proposition,  &c.  &c. 

His  is  a  pronoun,  personal,  masculine,  third  singular,  and  agrees 
with  its  antecedent  William,  according  to 

Rule  VII.  —  Pronouns  must  agree  with  their  antecedents  in  gender  j 
number  and  person.  It  is  made  in  the  possessive,  and  limits  the  noun 
play,  according  to 

Rule  IV.  — A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  limit  the  relation  of  owner- 
ship, source  or  kind,  is  put  in  the  possessive. 

"  That  man  is  happy  who  lives  virtuously  "  is  a  proposition,  &c.  &g. 

Who  is  a  pronoun,  relative,  masculine,  third  singular,  and  agrees 
with  its  antecedent  ma7i,  according  to 

Rule  VII.  — Pronouns  must  agi-ee  with  their  antecedents  in  gender, 
number  and  person.  It  is  made  in  the  nominative  singular,  and  is  the 
subject  of  the  relative  clause  "Who  lives  virtuously,"  according  to 

Rule  I.  —  The  subject  of  a  proposition  must  be  in  the  nominative 
case. 

"Whoever  studies  will  become  learned  "is  a  proposition,  because 
it  contains,  &c.  &c.  Whoever  is  a  pronoun,  relative,  compound,  &c. 
&c.,  and  relates  to  its  antecedent  ^crso?z,  understood,  according  to 

Rule  VII.  —  Pronouns  must  agree,  &c.  &c. 

"  Who  did  this  ?  "  is  a  proposition,  &c.  &c.  Who  is  a  pronoun, 
interrogative,  &c.  &c. 

Here  is  the  boy  who  brought  the  note. 

William  has  committed  his  lesson. 

G-eorge  has  read  his  book,  and  lent  it  to  James. 

A  mother  who  regards  her  children  will  correct  them. 

The  unfeeling  care  not  whom  thej  offend. 

Mary  is  ready  to  perform  her  duty. 

Do  not  associate  with  boys  who  use  profane  language. 

Whoever  gets  this  will  not  get  much. 

I  took  what  the  man  gave  me. 

The  child  that  was  lost  is  found. 

To  whom  shall  I  deliver  your  message  ? 

Every  one  must  judge  of  his  own  feelings. 
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Matilda  is  sorry  for  what  she  did. 
This  is  the  house  which  Jack  built. 
I  witnessed  the  fact  which  he  related. 
All  are  here  who  were  here  yesterday. 
Whose  pencil  is  this  ? 
Mary,  do  you  understand  what  you  read  ? 
Whoever  violates  this  rule  will  be  fined. 
Alfred  took  what  Matilda  gave  him. 
William  is  sorry  for  what  he  said  to  mother. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION 

Complete  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  by  filling  the  blank 
with  a  Personal  agreeing  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number  and 
person. 

Model.  —  "  James  lent knife  to  brother  Henry."     James  lent 

his  knife  to  brother  Henry. 

AYiliiam's  mother  is  dependent  on for  support.     The 

horses   ran  with  the   carriage,  and  broke .     My  little 

sister  Anna   amuses with   Matilda's   doll.     Willis  has 

gone  into  garden.     Jane,   speaking   of  mother, 

said  that  .she  would  always  love  her.     Diligent  pupils  attend 

to books  during  the  bours  for  study.    Every  pupil  should 

Q\yQj teacher.     The  earth  brought  forth  grass,  and  the 

herb  yielding  seed  after kind.     Rebecca  took  goodly 

raiment,  and  put on  Jacob.     Martha  should  obey 

mother  in  every  particular.  If  William  and  Robert  violate 
pledge,  they  must  be  fined.  The  nation  was  once  pow- 
erful, but  now has  become  almost  extinct.     It  is  the 

duty  of  a   Christian  to  love  Grod  supremely.     James 

wronged to  oblige  us.     On  the  evening  of  the  concert, 

Minnie  endeavored  to   show off  to  advantage.     Peter 

wept  bitterly  for sin.     Robert  was  absent  from 

class  yesterday ;  the  tutor  inquired  about  him.     Greorge  and 

William  are  diligent  in studies      ^atience  and  industry 

10* 
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will  receive reward.     The  committee  were   divided  in 

opinion.     A  Christian  will  not  love,  but  pray  for 

enemies.     The  rover  and  crew  were    entirely   broken 

up.      Queen   'Christina    resigned  crown.      It    is    said 

that  Edward  the  Confessor  abused mother.     The  King 

of  Morven  struck breast.     The  man  seemed,  by 

dress,   to  be  a   sailor.     The  elephant  takes food  with 

trunk.     The  sun,  according   to   some   ancient  philoso- 
phers, quenches flames  in  the  ocean.     Did  Mary  lose 

book  this  morning  ?    Why  the  chief  magistrate  resigned 

office  is  not  yet  known. 

Complete  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  by  filling  the  blanks 
with  a  Relative  agreeing  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number  and 
person. 

Model,  —  "  The  tree was  planted  died."     The  tree  which  was 

planted  died. 

Have  you  seen  the  book father  brought  me  from 

Pfisters  ?     The  box was  shipped  from  Boston  was  much 

injured.     The   pointer you  gave   my  brother   is   much 

admired.     The  church was  lately  injured  by  fire  is  now 

undergoing  repair.     The  friend left  me  will  reach  New 

York  to-morrow.     The  woman they  censured  is  inno- 
cent.    Ptobert  likes  reading,  I  am  glad  to  hear.     My 

brother  has  resolved  to  go  to  sea, has  caused  us  much 

grief.     The  pupil studies  will  improve.     Preston, 

we  heard  in  the  senate,  is  an  eloquent  and  effective  speaker. 

I  believe James  told  me.     The  Lord  loveth he 

chasteneth.     The  man  purchased  brother's   plantation 

seems  well  pleased  with  his  bargain.     There  are  certain  boys 

with it  is  the  desire  of  your  father  you  should  not 

associate.     Brother  Henry  carelessly  broke  the  knife 

his  sister  gave  him  as  a  Christmas  gift.     The  rule  teaches  us 

that  an  adjective  is   a  word  describes   or  limits  the 

meaning  if  a  noun.     Here  is  the  boy made  so  much 
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disturbance  on  the  play-ground.     Sarah  is  writing  with  the 

gold  pen was  given  to  her  brother  for  having  attained 

the  highest  number  of  credits  in  his  class  during  the  past 

month.     Did  you  understand mother  said  as  we   left 

home,  and  can  you  think  of  all  she  desired  us  to  do  ?     Did 

you  know  that  the   Indian  peach-tree I  planted  with 

my  £)wn  hands  is  loaded  with  ripe  fruit  ?     Did  William  take 

his  sister  left  ?     Persons  disobey  the  laws  of  their 

country  are  commonly  called  rebels.     Have  you  done I 

directed  you  to  do  this  morning  ?     Has  William  forgotten 

he  was  told  ?     knife  did  you  find  on  the  floor  ? 

bought  that  book  for  your  sistei-  ?     does  the  art- 
ful, cunning  man  gain  by  intrigue?     man  can  you  find 

ready  to  lead  in  this  undertaking  ?     horse  did  your 

father  conclude  to  purchase  ?    By has  the  Maine  liquor 

law  been  most  uniformly  opposed  ?     did  you  find  ready 

to  enlist  ?     was  eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  to  the  lame  ? 

is  more  refreshing  to  the  eye  than  green?  for  this  reason 

Providence  has  made  it  the  common  dress  of  nature.     • 

is  more  to  be  desired  than  wisdom  ?   its  price  is  above  rubies 

and  fine  gold.     is  your  sister  learning  besides  music 

and  drawing  ? 

Complete  :he  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  by  filling  the  blank 
with  a  Compound  Rehative. 

Model. — " wishes   to   excel  must   study  hard."      Whoever 

wishes  to  excel  must  study  hard. 

you  undertake  to  do  should  be  accomplished  without 


difficulty  or  delay.     You  can  take you  choose,  for  no 

one  will  oppose  you.     desires  to  be  rich  must  eat  the 

bread  of  frugality.     We    ara    commanded   to    do   with   all 

diligence oui  hands  find  to  do.     I  forgot  to  tell  you, 

James,  the  teacher  said  about  good  recitations   this 

morning.     It  is  an  old  adage,  and  a  true  one,  that 
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cannot  be  cured  must  be  endured. promotes  good  is 

for   the  best  interest  of  society,   and   should   be  carefully 

studied.     The  way  of  life  is   so   plain  that runs  may 

read. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  a  Pronoun? 

How  many  kinds  are  there? 

What  is  a  Personal  Pronoun  ? 

How  many  kinds  are  there? 

How  maiiy  Simple  Pronouns  are  there? 

What  person  is  I  ?     You  ?     He  ?     She  ?     It  ? 

What  is  said  of  Pronouns  of  the  First  and  Second  Person  ? 

of  the  use  of  thou  ? 

of  you  ? 

mine,  thine,  &c.  ? 

Decline  J,  you,  &c.  &c. 

What  is  a  Compound  Personal  Pronoun  ? 

How  are  they  used  ? 

What  is  a  Relative  Pronoun  ? 

How  many  kinds  are  there  ? 

Decline  who,  which,  &c. 

What  is  an  Interrogative  Pronoun  ? 

How  does  it  differ  from  the  Relative  ? 

To  what  does  it  relate  ? 

What  is  a  Compound  Relative  ? 
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§  1-65.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify 
the  meaning  of  a  verb,  adjective,  or  another  ad- 
verb ;  e.  g.  ''James  studies  diligently^  and  is  a 
very  attentive  pupil." 
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Explanation.  —  The  office  of  the  adverb  is  to  shorten  dis- 
course, by  expressing  in  a  single  word  what  would  require 
two,  or  more;  e.  g.  "James  studies  diligently;''^  that  is, 
James  studies  in  a  diligent  manner. 

^  166.  An  adverb  may  be  known  by  its  answering  to  the 
question  Hono  ?     How  much  ?     When  or  ivhere  ? 

"  She  dances  gracefully."  If  the  question  is  asked  How 
does  she  dance?  the  answer  is  gracefully ;  thus  we  know  that 
gracefully  is  an  adverb. 

EXEHCISES. 

In  the  following  exercises  point  out  the  Adverb  ;  —  tell  how  you_ 
know  it. 

Model.  —  "The  sun  shines  mildly."  Mildly  is  an  adyerb,  be- 
cause it  modifies  shines. 

The  Yfind  blew  terribly.     The  sun  shines  mildly.   • 

The  stars  are  very  bright.     The  world  is  very  large. 

The  question  may  be  settled  amicably. 

The  grass  is  quite  green.     The  boy  swims  badly. 

The  arrow  went  beyond  the  wall. 

The  eagle  flies  very  high.     I  am  very  tired. 

The  lark  sings  beautifully.     Where  is  the  cage  ? 

I  think  that  it  is  somewhere  in  the  house. 

The  stream  flows  very  smoothly. 

I  vv^ll  never  distrust  your  friendship. 

James  acted  prudently  in  the  difficulty. 

If  you  read  attentively  you  will  improve. 

Mary  reads  correctly.     James  acted  wisely. 

G-eorge,  running  hastily,  fell  and  hurt  himself. 

William  and  Mary  read  fluently. 

The  difficulty  will  be  settled  amicably. 

He  acted  more  discreetly  than  we  anticipated. 

Martha  behaved  very  badly  in  church  yesterday. 
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We  shall  never  think  meanly  of  you. 
He  deserves  praise  who  acts  wisely. 

^  167.  Adverbs  may  be  divided  into  several  classes.  The 
following  are  the  most  important : 

1.  Of  time;  as 

To-day,  to-morrow,  yesterday,  early,  late,  before,  after,  ere,  soon, 
presently,  now,  immediately,  directly,  at  once,  next,  then,  when,  ago, 
while,  whilst,  &c.  &c. 

2.  Of  place;  as 

Here,  there,  thence,  hence,  whence,  above,  below,  yonder,  far,  wide, 
near,  within,  without,  fore,  forward,  right,  backwards,  sideways,  oft, 
&c.  &c. 

3.  Of  number;  as 

Once,  twice,  thrice,  first,  secondly,  thirdly,  &c.  &c. 

4.  Of  manner  ;  as 

Well,  ill,  slowly,  politely,  quickly,  patiently,  richly,  poorly,  cleverly, 
wisely,  stupidly,  sweetly,  &c.  &c. 

5.  Of  degree  ;  as 

Very,  highly,  exceedingly,  quite,  enough,  extremely,  nearly,  espec- 
ially, &c.  &c. 

6.  Of  affirmation  and  negation  ;  as 
Yes,  yea,  ay,  no,  not,  not-at-all,  &c.  &c. 

Remark.  —  The  above  list  is  given  merely  as  a  guide.  The  pupil 
must  learn  to  distinguish  them  by  their  ofiice. 

CONJUNCTIVE    ADVERBS. 

"^168.  A  Conjunctive  Adverb  is  one  that  performs  the 
offi-ce  of  a  modifier  and  connective ;  e.  g.  "  They  will  come 
when  they  are  ready." 

^  169.  The  words  used  as  Conjunctive  Adverbs  are  such 
as  whe7i,  while,  whitke?',  whenever,  where,  then,  &c.  &c. 
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.COMPARISON    OF    ADVERBS. 

^  170.  Many  adverbs,  like  adjectives,  admit  of  comparison. 
Most  of  those  ending  in  ly  are  compared  by  more  and  most ; 
e>  g.  Wisely,  more  wisely,  most  wisely. 

•i*  171.  A  few  are  compared  by  adding  er  and  est ;  e.  g. 
Soon,  sooner,  soonest. 

^  172.  The  following  are  compared  irregularly :  Badly  or 
ill,  worse,  worst;  far,  farther,  farthest;  little,  less,  least; 
much,  more  most ;  well,  better,  best. 

KULE    IX. 

Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  some- 
times other  adverbs;  e.  g.  ''James  studies 
diligentlij,  and  is  a  very  attentive  pupil." 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  ;  —  parse  the 
adverbs. 

Model.  —  "Alfred  studies  diligently  "  is  a  proposition,  because, 
&c.  &c. 

Diligently  is  an  adverb  of  manner,  and  modifies  studies. 

Rule  IX. — Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  sometimes  ether 
adverbs. 

My  pupil  improves  daily. 

The  stream  of  time  flows  rapidly.     . 

Crusoe  was  alarmed  when  he  saw  the  savages. 

Which  company  of  soldiers  meet  to-day  ? 

A  generous  man  bestows  his  favor  seasonably. 

What  officer  commands  here  ? 

We  have  a  daily  mail  in  Greensboro'. 

Good  men  live  most  happily. 

The  instrument  is  placed  where  it  belongs. 

I  know  the  man  when  I  see  him. 
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There  was  much  excitement  here  a  short  time  since. 

Father  consented  after  much  persuasion. 

I  wrote  a  long  letter  a  few  days  ago. 

Our  tutor  has  arrived  at  length. 

Sooner  or  later  all  must  die. 

Thomas  will  remain  while  you  are  absent. 

Jane  Washington  plays  very  correctly. 

Great  men  are  not  always  wise. 

Whatever  is  done  willingly,  in  general,  is  done  well. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  an  Adverb  completing 
the  sense. 

Model.  —  "  The  sun  shines ."     The  sun  shines  pleasantly. 

Flowers  fade .     Mary  rose  up .     Glass  is 

brittle.     Sheep  are useful  animals.     Well-baked  bread 

is wholesome.     William  conducted .     The  invalid 

walks .     Meat  is nutritious.     The  wind  blew . 

Are  you fond  of  fruit  ?     The  question  may  be  settled 

.     Mary  was careless.     The  exercise  is writ- 
ten.    Horses  should  be treated,  for  they  are useful 

animals.     God  is present,  his  eye  never  slumbers.     My 

book  is  not I  left  it.     James  writes  very for  so 

small  a  boy.     I saw  such  bad  writing.     Boys  should 

rise .     The  bell  rings .    The  boy  has returned. 

Cain slew  his  brother.    The  grass  is green.    Though 

it  is  cloudy it  will  be  clear .     It  was  very  cold 

.     That  was  a amusing  story. do  you  and 

Mary  reside  ?     A  diligent  man finds  leisure.     Do  3^ou 

know Mr.  Smith  left  for  Boston  ?     Mother repri- 
manded us  for  our  negligence  and  inattention.     The  warrior's 

fame  is  purchased  by  the  blood  of  thousands.     Unless 

it  should  rain 1-  we  shall  have  no vegetables.     The 

you  read  with  attention,  the  more  you  will  improve. 
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Write  three  sentences  containing  an  adverb  in  lij.  Write 
three  containing  a  conjunctive  adverb.  Write  three  contain- 
ing an  adverb  or  time.  Write  three  containing  an  adverb 
of  place.  Write  three  containing  an  adverb  of  number. 
Write  three  containing  an  adverb  of  degree.  Write  three 
containing  an  adverb  of  affirmation  or  denial. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  an  Adverb  ? 

How  may  an  Adverb  be  known  ? 

What  are  the  principal  classes  of  Adverbs  ? 

What  is  a  Conjunctive  Adverb  ? 

How  are  adverbs  in  ly  compared  ? 

Compare  soon,  little,  &c.  &c. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

§  173.  A  Preposition  is  a  word  used  to  show 
the  relation  between  a  noun  or  pronoun  and  some 
preceding  word  ;  e.  g.  "  Washington  was  the 
father  of  his  country;"  "Uncle  went  from 
Columbia  to  Charleston." 

Explanation.  —  "  Washington  was  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try ;  "  "  Uncle  went  from  Columbia  to  Charleston."  In  the 
foregoing  examples  of  expresses  the  relation  between  father 
and  country  ;  from,  the  relation  between  went  and  ColumUa  ; 
and  to,  the  relation  between  ColumUa  and  Charleston. 

^  174.  The  preposition  and  noun  form  adjuncts:  e.  g. 
"  Uncle  went  from  Columbia,"  &c.  "  From  Columbia "  is 
the  adjunct  of  went. 

§  175.  Words  modifying  the  noun  are  considered  as 
Delonging  to  the  adjunct :  e.  g.  "  Our  friend  lives  in  the 
11 
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greatest  seclusion."    "  In  the  greatest  seclusion  "  is  the  adjunct 
of  lives. 

Rejmaek.  —  Nearly  every  prepositional  phrase  has  the  nature  of  an 
adverb,  and,  but  for  a  few  exceptions,  tiiey  might  be  regarded  as 
adverbial  phrases.  The  following  examples  exhibit  their  similarity  : 
"  The  young  ladies  write  with  great  accuracy  ; "  "In  what  place  does 
your  son  reside  ?  "    "  The  letters  are  without  doubt  genuine." 

LIST    OF    PREPOSITIONS. 


About. 

Beneath. 

Kegarding. 

Above. 

Between. 

Kespecting. 

Abroad. 

Betwixt. 

Bound. 

According  to. 

Beyond. 

Since. 

Across. 

By. 

Through. 

After. 

Concerning. 

Throughout. 

Against. 

Down. 

Till. 

Along. 

During. 

To. 

Amid.     ) 
Amidst.  ) 

Except. 

Touching. 

Excepting. 

Toward.    ) 
Towards.  S 

Among. 

For. 

Amongst. 

From. 

Under. 

Around. 

In,  into. 

Underneath, 

At. 

Notwithstanding. 

Until. 

Athwart. 

Of. 

Unto. 

Before. 

Off. 

Up. 

Behind. 

On. 

Upon. 

Below. 

Out  of. 

With. 

Beside.    ) 
Besides.  S 

Over. 

Within. 

Past. 

Without. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Remark  1.  —  Every    preposition    requires    an    objective 
case  after  it :  e.  g.  "  George  is  obedient  to  his  parents.'''' 
Bemark  2.  —  When  the    objecti'^'e  case  is  omitted  after 
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prepositions,  they  are  commonly  called  adverbs ;  e.  g.  "  He 
died  after  he  returned." 

PtEMARK  3.  —  According,  concerning,  during,  excepting, 
regarding  and  respecting,  were  originally  participles.  They 
are  now  regarded  as  prepositions. 

Remark  4.  —  JAke,  worth  and  hut  (in  the  sense  of  except), 
are  used  as  prepositions. 

EXEECISES. 

Point  out  the  Px-epositions  in  the  following  exercises  : 

Alfred  found  a  knife  in  the  road. 
George  is  obedient  to  his  parents. 
John  ran  through  the  house  into  the  garden. 
Walk  in  the  path  of  virtue. 
Theodore  plays  well  on  the  flute. 
,  Washington  was  a  man  of  great  prudence. 
William  stood  on  one  foot. 
The  favor  was  granted  on  certain  conditions. 
The  hawk  flew  over  the  broad  river. 
His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works. 
My  father  was  sick  above  a  week. 
The  clerk  was  standing  before  the  desk. 
That  book  is  behind  the  times. 
The  money  of  that  bank  is  below  par. 
The  boat  will  start  soon  after  sunrise. 
A  crystal  stream  flows  beneath  the  ice. 
The  teacher  resided  in  that  house. 
The  candidate  entered  into  many  explanations. 
The  company  were  seated  by  the  fire. 
The  eagle  soars  majestically  through  the  air. 

Rule  X. 
A  preposition  is  a  word  used  to  show  the  re- 
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lation  between  a  noun  or  pronoun  and  some  pre- 
ceding word  ;  e.  g.  ''  Washington  was  the  father 
of  his  country  ;  "  ''Uncle  went  from  Columbus 
to  Charleston." 

EULE   XI. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  complete  the  re- 
lation of  a  preposition  must  be  in  the  objective 
case  ;  e.  g.  "  Washington  was  the  father  of  his 
country.'' 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  the  following  sentences  ;  —  parse  the  prepositions. 

Model.  —  "  Uncle  went  from  Columbia  to  Charleston  "  is  a  prop- 
osition, &c.  &c. 

From  is  a  preposition,  and  shows  the  relation  between  went  and 
Columbia. 

Rule  X.  —  A  preposition  is  a  word  used  to  show  the  relation  between 
a  noun  or  pronoun  and  some  preceding  word. 

Columbia  is  a  noun,  proper,  neuter,  objective  singular,  and  used  to 
complete  the  relation  of  the  pI*eposition/;'o;^^. 

Rule  XI.  —  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  complete  the  relation  of  a 
preposition  must  be  in  the  objective  case. 

He  was  my  companion  in  adversity. 
According  to  my  impression  he  is  in  fault. 
The  merchant  lives  within  his  incoii  i. 
You  may  expect  a  calm  after  a  storm. 
The  tower  was  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 
Alfred  ran  across  the  field  into  the  road. 
Martha  was  walking  towards  the  house. 
Let  us  walk  through  the  garden. 
We  passed  by  the  church  on  our  way. 
Mary  is  in  the  garden  behind  the  house. 
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Scliool  commences  at  eight  o'clock. 

A  long  friendship  existed  between  us. 

Matilda  was  not  at  home  when  I  called. 

The  sun  is  just  above  the  horizon. 

The  progress  from  virtue  to  vice  is  progressive. 

He  possessed  an  estate  worth  five  thousand  dollars. 

We  know  nothing  respecting  him. 

He  was  buried  with  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

It  was  during  the  present  administration. 

His  residence  was  near  the  Exchange. 

Instead  of  friends  we  found  enemies. 

The  soldiers  have  gone,  but  one  regiment. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

In  the  following  exercises  complete  the  sentences  with  an  appropriate 
Preposition. 

Model.  —  "The  remark  was  founded  truth." 

The  remark  was  founded  in  truth. 

My  neighbor  insists  —  it  that  his  opinion  is  correct, 
and  that  ours  is  wrong.     It  is  my  request,  my  friends,  that 

you  should  all  come the  house.    It  was  properly  observed 

but   a  short  time   since one  the  company,   that 

favors   are  not  always  bestowed  — —  the  m.ost   deserving. 

My  friend  Williamson  has  no  use his  services.     I  find 

great  dif&culty expressing  my  sentiments the  sub- 
ject   fear  of  giving  ofi'ence.     When  you  exchanged  your 

knife that  the  exchange  was the  best.     The  im- 
mense quantity matter the  universe,  presents  a 

most  striking  display Almighty     power.       The  rapid 

motions the  great  bodies the  universe,  display  the 

infinite  power God.     The  gentleman  has  just  gone 

the  garden.    The  crime  has  been  forbidden the  severest 

penalty.     As  little  as  you  may  suppose,  there  is  something 

quite  mysterious this  cover.     My  father  will  be  here 

11* 
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soon-* — tlie  goods  that  were  to  be  sent this  place. 

I  am  told   that   the  property   was  sold its   real  value. 

The  phenomenon   is my  comprehension.     The   teacher 

will  want  a  candid  statement the  matter.     The  favor 

was  granted certain  conditions.      Have    you   put   my 

letter the  office  ?     At  all  events,  I  hope  you  will  be 

there the  proper  time.     I   have  been  troubled  with  an 

intense  pain my  side.     Hobert    was    confined    to    the 

house the  winter.     The  infant  was  laid the  grave 

its   mother.     Two  important  events  occurred this 

period.     This  fact  has  been  established doubt. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  a  Preposition  ? 

What  is  an  Adjunct? 

What  does  every  preposition  require  after  it  ? 

When  the  objective  is  omitted,  what  are  they  considered? 

What  is  said  of  according,  concerning,  &c.  ? 

of  like,  worth,  &c.  ? 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

§  176.  A  Conjunction  is  a  word  used  to  con- 
nect words  or  propositions;  e.  g.  ''Susan  and 
Mar  J  know  tliat  tliey  have  disobeyed." 

Explanation.  —  "Susan  and  Mary  know  that  they  have 
disobeyed."  Here  and  connects  the  words  ^usan  and  Mary, 
and  that  the  propositions  "Susan  and  Mary  know"  and 
"  they  have  disobeyed." 

CLASSIFICATION. 

§  177.  Conjunctions  are  of  two  classes ;  Coordinate  and 
Subordinate. 
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Explanation.  —  A  Coordinate  Conjunction  is  one  that 
connects  elements  of  equal  rank ;  e.  g.  "  Time  is  short,  and 
art  is  long." 

A  Subordinate  Conjunction  is  one  that  connects  elements 
of  unequal  rank;  e.  g.  "  Henry  will  go  z/ Thomas  remains." 

LIST    OF    CONJUNCTIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  words  most  frequently  used  as 
Conjunctions  : 

1.  Coordinate. — Also,  and,  as  well  as,  hut,  still,  yet, 
nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  else,  or,  nor,  neither. 

2.  Subordinate.  —  If,  though,  although,  unless,  except, 
whether,  lest,  that,  'provided,  for,  since,  hecause,  than,  whereas, 
inasmuch,  as. 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Conjunctions  in  the  followmg  exercises  ;  —  tell  what 
they  connect. 

Model.  —  "  The  boys  phayed,  and  the  girls  sung." 

And  is  a  conjunction,  coordinate.  It  is  used  to  connect  the  propo- 
sitions "the  boys  phiyed  "  and  "  the  girls  sung,"  because  they  are 
elements  of  equal  rank. 

"  Exercise  a ?2(i  temperance  strengthen  the  constitution."  And  is 
a  conjunction,  coordinate.  It  is  used  to  connect  the  words  exercise  and 
temperance,  because  they  are  elements  of  equal  rank. 

"  Henry  will  go  z/ Thomas  remains."  i;ris  a  conjunction,  subor- 
dinate. It  is  used  to  connect  the  propositions  "Henry  will  go  "  and 
"  Thomas  remains,"  because  they  are  elements  of  unequal  rank. 

Sarah  and  Matilda  are  diligent  pupils. 

I  wrote  the  book,  because  it  amused  me. 

Alfred  or  Willis  is  to  go  to  Montgomery. 

Jane  and  Martha  have  been  carefully  educated. 

Robert  has  not  returned,  or  I  should  have  seen  him. 

Yt^ere  the  passengers  or  the  driver  injured? 

I  will  walk  that  you  may  ride. 
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Neither  their  destination  nor  their  number  was  known. 

I  saw  either  you  or  your  brother  yesterday. 

The  clergy  are  very  learned  and  pious. 

Robert's  horse  is  both  lame  and  blind. 

John  and  Robert  are  happy  because  they  are  good. 

We  should  endeavor  to  become  good  as  well  as  wise. 

Sarah  does  not  read  well,  nor  write  correctly. 

Your  horse  is  not  lame,  but  blind. 

You  can  see  him  -here  or  at  his  office. 

We  should  venerate  the  good  and  the  wise. 

He  was  poor,  though  he  might  have  been  rich. 

Susan  and  Mary  are  taking  lessons  in  drawing. 

Webster  and  Calhoun  were  distinguished  statesmen. 

Rule  XII. 

Conjunctions  connect  words  and  propositions  ; 
e.  g.  ''  Susan  and  Mary  know  that  they  have  dis- 
obeyed." 

EXERCISES. 

Analj^ze  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  ;  —  parse  the  Con- 
junctions. 

Model.  —  "  Susan ^nd  Mary  know  that  they  have  disobeyed"  is  a 
proposition,  because,  &c.  &c. 

And  is  a  conjunction,  coordinate.  It  is  used  to  connect  the  words 
Susan  and  Mary,  because  they  are  elements  of  equal  rank. 

Rule  XXL  —  Conjunctions  connect  words  and  propositions. 

That  is  a  conjunction,  subordinate.  It  is  used  to  connect  the  prop- 
ositions "Susan  and  Mary  know"  and  "they  have  disobeyed," 
because  they  are  elements  of  unequal  rank. 

Rule  XII.  —  Conjunctions  connect  words  and  propositions. 

Thomas  and  Henry  are  diligent  pupils. 
Peter  and  James  went  to  Charleston. 
You  must  study  hard  if  you  would  excel. 
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Mary  and  Sarah  were  absent  yesterday. 

Do  you  think  that  Eobert  will  succeed  ? 

Wisdom  is  better  than  riches. 

He  must  labor  for  it  if  he  succeeds. 

George  or  James  will  attend  to  it  for  you. 

Our  neighbor  is  poor,  but  has  been  rich. 

Tell  me  whether  you  will  go  or  stay. 

James  will  succeed,  but  George  will  fail. 

To  go  and  come  will  occupy  ten  days. 

I  will  talk  if  you  will  be  silent. 

Mary  went  to  church,  but  William  stayed  at  home. 

I  have  not  the  means,  or  I  would  accommodate  you. 

You  must  get  father's  consent,  or  I  cannot  go. 

We  study  that  we  may  acquire  education. 

I  need  a  pair  of  horses,  but  not  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

Sarah  writes  rapidly,  but  very  carelessly. 

I  will  call,  but  I  cannot  stay. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Coinplete  the  sentences,  in  the  following  exercises,  by  filling  the 
blank  with  a  suitable  Conjunction. 

Model.  —  "We  attend  school we  may  acquire  education." 

We  attend  school  that  we  may  acquire  education. 

Henry  was  encouraged  to  read  good  books he  might 

acquire  knowledge, fortify     his     mind     against     the 

temptations  of  the  vicious.     The  man  said he  was  about 

to  leave  for  New  Orleans.     Robert  James  are  so  in- 
considerate   they  will  not  study.     To  see  the  fiills 

a  pleasant  walk  is  the  object  of  our  visit  at  present.     Henry 

is  determined  to   acquire  a  profession become  a  citizen. 

■\\ralking riding   are  healthful  exercises.     Sleeping  too 

much working  too  little  are  the  faults  of  the  indolent. 

I   have   heard  he   lamented  mourned  over  his 

former  misconduct.      I the  clerk  have    committed    a 
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blunder.     I  am  in  fau  t  in  tiiis  matter,  the  clerk.    Jolm 

Henrj  will  spend  the  winter  in  Baltimore.     God  made 

the  sun  to  shine  by  day the  moon  by  night.     Were  the 

passengers the  driver  injured  by  the  accident  ?     

the  president his  cabinet  can  adduce  sufficient  reason  for 

the  removal  of  so  many  from  office.     His  wealth  is  not  so 

great his  personal  charms.      Learning ignorance, 

wisdom folly    are    often     connected.     John Wil- 
liam has  gone  for  the  horse.     Robert James  will  obtain 

the  premium  at  examination.     The   servant,   being  ignorant 

unfaithful,  was  dismissed.      Your  horse  is lame 

blind.      The  man   could pay  the  fine give 

security  for  his  appearance. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  a  Conjunction  ? 

How  many  classes  are  there  ?  .  ,_,^^ 

What  is  a  Coordinate  Conjunction  ? 
What  is  a  Subordinate  Conjunction  ? 

EXCLAMATIONS. 
§  178.    An  Exclamation  is   a  word   used   to 
express  some  sudden  emotion  of  the  mind  ;   e.  g. 
"  0,  baste  my  father's  heart  to  cheer  !  " 

Explanation.  —  Tiiis  class  of  words  have  no  grammatical 
relation  to  other  words.     No  illustration  is  needed. 

LIST    OF    EXCLAMATIONS. 

§  179.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Exclama- 
tions : 

0  !  Oh  !  ah  !  eh  !  ha  hah  !  aha  !  alas  !  alack  !  hold  !  ho  ! 
shame  !  hail !  lo  !  look  !  see  !  hush  !  hist !  fie  !  foh  !  pshaw  ! 
pugh  !  fudge  !  tush  !  tut !    hey  !    heyday  !    heigh-ho  !   mum  ! 
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avaunt !   avast !    away  !    bah  !   h'lzza  !   hurra  !    hallo  !    hem  ! 
adieu  !  bravo  !  indeed  !  welcome  !  what !   strange  !  farewell ! 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Remabk  1.  —  Some  words  belonging  to  other  classes  are  called  Ex- 
clamations when  uttered  in  an  unconnected  and  forcible  manner  ;  e.  g. 
Strange  !  wonderful  !  away  ! 

Remaek  2.  —  O  should  be  vised  only  before  words  in  direct  address 
or  to  express  a  wish  ;  —  Oh,  when  you  wish  to  express  pain,  sorrow 
or  surprise  ;  e.  g.  "O  virtue  !  "     ''Oh  !  how  can  it  be  !  " 

Remark  3.  —  The  exclamation  is  equivalent  to  a  simple  sentence  or 
an  abbreviated  sentence  ;  e.  g.  Farewell  —  "  go  well." 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Exclamations  in  the  following  exercises  : 
Model.  —  "Alas  !  he  died  in  early  years."     Alas  is  the  exclama- 
tion.    "  An  exclamation  is  a  word  used  to  express  some  sudden  emo- 
tion of  the  mind." 

Alas  !  the  remedy  came  too  late. 

Dear  me  !  what  are  you  doing  ? 

Hah  !  I  have  caught  you  now. 

Really  !  is  it  true  ? 

Hallo,  boy  !  with  your  apple-cart. 

Alas  !  my  poor  country. 

0,  make  my  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest  ! 

O  sun  !  whence  thy  rising  beams"? 

Alas  !  when  evil  abounds  life  has  no  pleasure. 

Hush  !  I  will  not  hear  you  speak  thus. 

0  Lord  !  how  great  is  thy  goodness  ! 

Welcome  !  my  dearest  friend. 

Hold,  boys  !  now  for  fun. 

0  fie  !  what  are  you  grumbling  about  ? 

Pugh  !  that  fellow  is  a  goose. 

Indeed  !  it  is  Matilda  herself 

Pshaw  !  try  it  again. 
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Bah  !  I  thought  that  you  had  more  spunk. 
Strange  !  what  will  happen  next  ? 
Fudge  !  it  is  literally  good  for  nothing. 
Oh  !  I  haye  alienated  my  friend. 

Rule  XY. 

Exclamations  have  no  grammatical  relation  to 
otlier  words  ;  e.  g.  ^'0,  haste  my  father's  heart 
to  cheer!" 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercise;  —  parse  the  Excla- 
mations. 

Model,  —  "0,  haste  my  father's  heart  to  cheer  !  " 

O  is  an  exclamation  ;  it  is  used  to  express  the  emotion  of  the 
speaker.     It  has  no  grammatical  relation  to  any  other  word. 

Rule  XV.  —  Exclamations  have  no  grammatical  relation  to  other 
words. 

0  sister  !  I  want  that  beautiful  flower. 
Alas  !  my  brother  died  in  early  youth. 
0  Mary  !  bring  me  your  book. 
Hold  !  where  are  you  going  so  fast  ? 
0  virtue  !  how  amiable  thou  art ! 
Indeed  !  it  was  very  fortunate  for  you. 
Mercy  !  what  are  you  about  ? 
Fudge  !  I  do  not  care  what  they  say. 
Adieu,  my  friend  !  may  we  meet  again  ! 
Farewell !  may  happiness  attend  your  path  ! 
Astonishing  !  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Hush  !  do  you  want  the  town  to  hear  ? 
Hist !  what  noise  was  that  ? 
Heyday  !  what  next  ? 
Hush  !  the  tutor  is  at  the  door. 
Mum  !  can  you  keep  a  secret  ? 
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Huzza  !  for  our  side. 
Shame  !  would  you  kill  the  poor  dog  ? 
See  !  this  is  just  what  I  want. 
Bravo  !  that  was  well  done. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Complete  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  by  filling  the  blank 
with  some  suitable  Exclamatory  Word. 

!  I  did  not  know  you.     !  how  angry  Robert  is ! 


!  it  came  too  late  to  do  good.     !   come  along. 

!  I  must  go  home  this  vacation.     !  some  one  is 

coming.     !  I  must  have  that  ball.     !  the  fault  is 

mine.     !  where  are  you  going,     !  you  were  very 

lucky.     !  then  there  was  hurrying. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  an  Exclamation  ? 

What  is  their  grammatical  relation  ? 

How  should  O  be  used ^.     Oh? 

To  what  is  an  Interjection  equivalent  ? 

WORDS  BELONGING  TO  DIFFERENT   CLASSES 

§  180.  Many  words  are  alike  in  form,  but 
belong  to  different  classes.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  their  use  and  meaning. 

^  181.  The  following  table  embraces  those  commonly  used 
in  this  manner. 

As  is  an  adverb  when  joined  to  an  adverb  or  an  adjective,  in 
the  sense  of  so  ;  e.  g.  "  James  does  as  well  as  he  can  " 

In  all  other  cases  it  is  a  conjunction ;  e.  g.  "  Robert 
did  as  he  was  directed." 
12 
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But,  in  the  sense  of  only,  is  an  adverb ;  e,  g.  "  But  or-€ 
person  was  present."  In  the  sense  of  except,  it  is  a  prep- 
osition ;   e.  g.  "  All  but  Henrj  came." 

In  all   other  cases  it  is  a  conjunction;  e.  g.  "Henry 
asked  me  to  go,  but  I  declined." 
Either  is  a  conjunction  when  it  corresponds  to  or ;  e.  g. 
"  Either  the  one  or  the  other." 

In  all  other  cases  it  is  an  adjective  ;  e.  g.  "  Either 
book." 
For,  in  the  sense  of  because,  is  a  conjunction ;  e.  g.  "I  will 
go,  for  he  calls  me." 

In  all  other  cases  it  is  a  preposition ;  e.  g.  "  Alfred 
brought  the  book  for  me." 
Much  is  a  noun  when  it  stands  for  quantity ;  e.  g.  "  Much 
has  been  given." 

When  joined  to  a  noun  it  is  an  adjective  ;  e.  g.  "  Much 
labor  fatigues  us." 

In  all  other  cases  it  is  an  adverb  ;  e.  g.  "  Mary's  friends 
were  much  concerned." 
More  is  a  noun  when  it  implies  quantity ;  e.  g.  "  The  more 
we  have,  the  more  we  want." 

When  it  modifies  a  noun  it  is  an  adjective;   e.  g.  " The 
more  joy  I  have,  the  more  I  want." 

Used  in  comparison  it  is  an  adverb ;  e.  g.  "  My  pupil  is 
more  obedient  than  yours." 
Notwithstanding  is  used  as  a  preposition ;  e.  g.  "  Notwith- 
standing his  merit,  he  was  but  little  esteemed." 

It  is  also  a  conjunction ;  e.  g.   "  He  is  respected,  not- 
withstanding he  is  poor." 
That  is  a  relative  when  wJio  or  which  may  be  substituted  for 
it  and  the  sense  remain  the  same;  e.  g.  "This  is  the  man 
that  (who)  came  by  the  cars  last  evening." 

W^hen  joined  to  a  noun  it  is  an  adjective  ;  e.  g.  "That 
man  is  intelligent." 
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In  all  other  cases  it  is  a  conjunction  ;  e.  g.  "  I  tell  you 
that  jou  must  study." 
Then,  in  the  sense  of  therefore,  is  a  conjunction ;  e.  g.  "  If  he 
has  commanded  it,  then  I  must  obey." 

When  it  refers  to  time  it  is  an  adverb ;  e.  g.  *'  I  rest 
not,  then,  on  this  argument." 
"What  is  a  relative  when  the   antecedent  is  indefinite ;  e.  g. 
"  He  got  what  he  wanted." 

When  joined  to  a  noun  it  is  an  adjective  ;  e.  g.  "  What 
man  is  that  ?  " 

When  used  to  express  wonder  it  is  an  exclamation ;  e.  g. 
"  What !  take  my  money  ?  "  ^^---^'" 


SYNTAX. 

§  182.  Syntax  treats  of  the  Construction  of 
propositions,  their  Connection  and  Dependence. 

§  183.  A  Proposition  consists  of  a  Subject  and 
Predicate. 

Explanation.  —  The  Subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  of 
which  something  is  affirmed.  The  Predicate  expresses  what 
is  affirmed  of  the  subject. 

Remark. — The  word  affirm  includes  the  various  significations  of 
the  verb  as  expressed  by  the  different  moods  and  tenses. 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Subject  and  Predicate  ;  —  tell  how  you  know  them. 

Model.  —  "  William  studies  "  is  a  proposition,  because  it  contains 
a  subject  and  predicate. 

William  is  the  subject,  because  it  is  that  of  which  the  proposition 
speaks. 

Studies  is  the  predicate,  because  it  expresses  what  is  affirmed  of  the 
subject 
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Mary  reads.     Birds  sing.     Water  flows. 
Death  comes.     Virtue  triumphs.     Dogs  bark. 
Sarah  rejoices.     Susan  walks.     M^^i  sins. 
God  exists.     Charles  writes.     Alfred  swims. 
Boys  parse.     Children  play.     Horses  gallop. 
Logicians  reason.     Bees  hum.     William  saw. 
Politicians  dispute.     Memory  fails.     Friends  advise. 
Exercises  were  written.     Subjects  were  named. 
G-enius  triumphs.     Rufus  escaped.     Walter  read. 
James  has  recited.     Mary  has  written. 

SUBJECT. 

§  184.    The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  either 
Grammatical  or  Logical. 

Explanation.  —  The  Grammatical  Subject  is  either  a  noun 
or  some  word  standing  in  the  place  of  a  noun.  The  Logical 
Subject  consists  of  the  grammatical  with  its  various  modifica- 
tions;  e.  g.  ^''William  writes."     Brother  William  writes. 

E-EMAEK.  —  "Vyhen  the  grammatical  subject  is  not  modified,  it  is  the 
same  as  the  logical. 

EXEECISES. 

Point  out  the  Grammatical  and  Logical  Subject  in  the  following 
exercises  : 

Model,  —  "  Brother  William  writes."  Brother  is  the  grammatical 
subject.  The  grammatical  subject  is  either  a  noun  or  some  word  stand- 
ing in  the  place  of  a  noun. 

Brother  William  is  the  logical  subject.  The  logical  subject  consists 
of  the  grammatical  with  its  various  modifications. 

Alfred  has  prepared  the  recitation. 
The  love  of  industry  is  commendable. 
Robert  the  gardener  has  ripe  melons. 
Bad  boys  often  do  wrong. 
A  cheerful  temper  affords  great  delight. 
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The  good  boj  attends  to  his  book. 

Sarah's  fathei  rewarded  James  Henrj. 

Henry  found  William  reading  the  paper. 

Foster  studies  to  improve  his  mind. 

Truth  is  more  wonderful  than  fiction. 

Unripe  fruit  is  not  wholesome. 

Industry  is  a  good  substitute  for  genius. 

Men  of  sense  often  differ  widely. 

Children  should  obey  their  parents. 

An  honest  man  is  God's  noblest  work. 

A  beautiful  prospect  is  admired. 

Intemperance  in  all  its  forms  is  a  sin. 

The  teacher  found  his  pupils  playing. 

Each  day  brings  intelligence  of  some  disaster. 

Man's  whole  life  on  earth  is  a  strup-cvle. 

do 

§  185.  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  either 
Simple  or  Compound. 

Explanation.  —  The  Simple  Subject  is  either  a  noun  or 
some  word  standing  in  the  place  of  a  noun,  either  alone  or 
modified  ;  e.  g.  "  Life  is  short."  "  William's  brother  is 
dead." 

A  Compound  Subject  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  subjects 
belonging  to  one  predicate  ;  e.  g.  "  Study  and  amusement 
were  united." 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Subject  in  the  following  propositions  ;  —  tell  whether 
it  is  Simple  or  Compound. 

Model.  —  "  Yv^illi-cim's  brother  is  dead."  William'' s  brother  is  the 
subject.     It  is  simple,  because  it  consists  of  but  one  term. 

"  Willis  and  Alfred  went  to  Boston."  Willis  and  Alfred  is  the 
subject.     It  is  compound,  because  it  consists  of  more  terms  than  one. 

Contentm3nt  and  humility  are  rich  blessings. 
The  sea  was  very  boisterous. 
12* 
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Eobert's  conduct  to  his  brother  was  generous. 

A  man  withoipo  money  or  friends  is  an  object  of  pity. 

John  or  James  will  go  to  Montgomery. 

My  son  and  daughter  have  gone  to  Paris. 

Frances  and  Elizabeth  are  diligent  in  study. 

The  cabinet  were  not  agreed  in  t^eir  opinions. 

Kind  and  generous  men  will  be  esteemed. 

The  regiment  consists  of  a  thousand  men. 

Walking  and  riding  are  healthy  exercises. 

Exposure  to  rain  was  the  cause  of  his  indisposition. 

My  neighbor  has  sold  his  farm  at  a  sacrifice. 

These  principles  prevail  through  the  country. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  often  treated  alike. 

Your  estimate  is  over  the  mark. 

You  and  your  brother  are  of  equal  attainments. 

The  citizens  have  met  to  confer  together. 

John  will  remain  here  until  Monday. 

William  and  Mary's  books  are  lost. 

EXERCISES    IN     COMPOSITION. 

Complete  the  propositions  in  tlie  following  exercises,  by  filling  the 
blank  with  an  appropriate  Simple  Subject. 

Model,  —  " may  become  a  useful  and  intelligent  citizen." 

The  young  man  may  become  a*useful  and  intelligent  citizen. 

was  considered  a  very  talented  young  lawyer.     


was  chosen  to  represent  his  state  in  the  legislature  for  the  next 

session.     was  very  severely  punished  for  his  misconduct 

in  school.  defended  his  client  with  great  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness.      was  very  industriously  engaged  in  making 

preparations  to  attend  a  course  of  medical  lectures  in  the  city 

of  New  York. dispatched  the  messenger  to  his  brother 

without  delay.  will  attend  to  the  business  for  you  dur- 
ing father's  absence  in  Baltimore.  is  a  brave  and  fear- 
less man. is  a   man  of  consummate  prudence  in  the 
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arrangement  of  his  business,  and  of  that  intrusted  to  his 

care.     is  very  fond  of  his  studies,  for  so  young  a  lad. 

has  triumphed  over  all  difficulties  in  the  attainment  of 

a  good  profession.     was  a  poor  Irish  youth,  without 

friends  or  education.     of  that  bank  is  much  below  par. 

is  above  my  comprehension ;  I  do  not  understand  it, 

nor  does  it  interest  me.    has  gone  on  a  bold  enterprise. 

to  cast  the  world  behind  their  back.     plunged  his 

friends  into  great  difficulties  on  his  account ;  indeed,  his  busi- 
ness was  so  tangled  that  they  were  unable  to  understand  it. 
may  be  divided  into  several  small  farms. 

Com]3lete  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  by  filling  the  blanks 
with  an  appropriate  Compound  Subject : 

Model.  —  " shall  be  rewarded  for  their  industry  and  good  con- 
duct." 

He7irij  and  Thomas  shall  be  rewarded  for  their  industry  and  good 
conduct. 

walked  under  an  umbrella  to  protect  themselves  from 


the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.     were  seated  by  a  good 

fire.  are  in  the  same  difficulty  this  morning,  but  prom- 
ise to  be  more  cautious  in  the  future.     travelled  very 

pleasantly  together  to  see  the  wonders  of  Niagara,  and  the 
adjacent  scenery.  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation, having  been  detained  on  the  way  but  a  short  time. 

departed  for  Virginia  to  see  their  friends,  and  visit  the 

home  of  their  early  childhood.     were  charmed  with  the 

beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  music  of  the  birds.     

having  sold  their  farms,  emigrated  to  the  far  west,  where  the 

land  is  more  fertile  and   productive.     addressed   the 

citizens   on   the   subject  of  temperance.     are   laboring 

industriously,  and  in  great  harmony.    have  just  arrived 

from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.     were  determined  by  the 

proper  authorities,  who  had  had  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion for  some  considerable  time.     were  found  very  use- 
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ful.    went  into  the  country  to  spend  the  summer.    

are  material  duties  of  the  young,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 

will  be  remembered.     take  delight   in   studying  their 

lessons.     were  engaged  in  useful  and  healthy  exercises. 

are  useful  for  transporting  merchandise  from  one  point 

to  another.  ! 

MODIFIED    SUBJECT. 

§  186.  Words  are  said  to  modify  or  limit 
others,  when  they  serve  to  explain,  describe,  en- 
large, restrict,  or  otherwise  qualify  their  meaning. 

§  187.  The  grammatical  subject  may  be  mod- 
ified or  limited  in  different  ways  : 

1.  By  a  noun  in  apposition  annexed  for  explanation ;  e.  g. 
"  Mucius  the  augur  related  many  things ;  "  "  Brother  James 
has  gone  to  New  Orleans." 

2.  By  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case  ;  e.  g.  "  WilliairCs 
prospect  brightens  daily ;  "  "  Washington's  army  conquered." 

3.  By  an  adjunct ;  e.  g.  "  The  love  of  ^tnoney  prevailed ;  " 
"  The  voice  of  truth  will  be  heard." 

4.  By  an  adjective  or  participle;  e.  g.  "A  cool  breeze  in 
the  summer  is  very  refreshing ;  "  "  Time  lost  can  never  be 
regained." 

5.  By  a  relative  clause;  e.  g.  "The  man  who  risks  the 
least  is  not  always  the  most  safe ;  "  "  The  rose  which  bloomed 
has  faded." 

6.  By  an  infinitive  ;  e.  g.  "  A  desire  to  improve  is  com- 
mendable ;  "  "A  disposition  to  excel  will  stimulate  him  to 
exertion," 

7.  By  an  entire  clause ;  e.  g.  "  The  opinion  that  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  is  the  best  is  no  longer  problemati- 
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cal;  '  "A  peace  which  consults  the  good  of  all  is  most 
desirable." 

Rejiark.  —  A  nouu  may  be  modified  in  any  of  the  above  ways  even 
when  it  is  not  the  grammatical  subject  ;  e.  g.  "  Alexander  the  Great ;  " 
"  The  love  of  approbation  is  commendable  ;  "  "  James  returned  long 
before  night." 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Subject  in  each  of  the  following  propositions  ;  —  tell 
whether  it  is  Simple  or  Compound,  and  how  modified. 

Charles  has  abandoned  the  enterprise.     James  and  Wil- 
liam will  spend  Christmas  in  Selma.     Modern  history  should 
be   studied   by  the    class.     A   republican   government   was 
established.     The  Emperor  Nero  was  a  cruel  tyrant.     Peter 
and  John  went  up  into  the  temple.     Socrates  and  Plato  were 
G-recian  philosophers.     The  virtuous  and  the  good  are  often 
neglected.    Human  knowledge  is  progressive.     The  patriarch 
Jacob  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  king.     The  love  of  sound 
learning  is  commendable.    The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom.     A  desire  for  vacation  was  expressed  by  the 
pupils.     The  whole  course  of  his  life  was   distinguished  by- 
generous  and  noble  conduct.     A  stream  of  smoke  and  flame 
issued  from  the  roof     The  sound  of  the  signal-gun  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  night.     The  bird  which  John  killed  had  built 
its  nest  in  the  wall.     The  gentleman  who  was  so  kind  to  us 
when  we  were  in  Boston  is  dead.     He  who  shuns  vice  gener- 
ally practises  virtue.     An  indulgent  parent  does  not  punish 
his  children  when  they  deserve  it.    The  man  who  gave  Hobert 
that  book  was  a  particular  friend  of  his  mother.    The  Romans, 
who   conquered   the   world,  could   not    conquer    themselves. 
James,  who  rose  early  this  morning,  has  finished  his  exercises. 
Those  who  are  good  are  happy.     The  fact  that  he  was  a  dis- 
tinguished speaker  was  soon  apparent  to  all.     Who  was  the 
author  of  Junius'  letters  has  never  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
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mined.  A  round  of  vain  and  giddj  pursuits  is  pleasing  to 
the  giddy  A  desire  to  listen  to  your  conversation  has 
brought  me  here.  A  belief  that  God  is  merciful  affords  us 
consolation  in  time  of  trouble.  That  Robert  spoke  the  truth 
in  relation  to  the  difficulty,  no  one  doubted. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

1.  Complete  the  propositions  in  the  following  exercises,  by  inserting 
in  place  of  the  dash  a  Subject  modified  by  a  Noun  in  Apposition  : 

MoDKL.  —  " made  a  pilgrimage." 

Peter  the  Hermit  made  a  pilgrimage. 

" will  visit  Charleston  next  winter." 

Brother  Henry  will  visit  Charleston  next  winter. 

wrote  the  letter  for  his  uncle  last  evening.     

was  a  bold  and  fearless  man.     was  justly  celebrated  for 

his  benevolence  and  humanity.     visited  Italy  and  other 

foreign  countries.  has  promised  me  a  beautiful  moss- 
rose  for  my  little  sister.     was  crowned  queen  of  May. 

flows  smoothly.    said  that  he  would  never  distrust 

your  friendship.  is  endeavoring  to  improve  in  penman- 
ship, that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  his 

friends. flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     saw  the 

gentleman  on  his  return  from  Ceesar's  Head  and  Paris  Moun- 
tain.      has  thought  more  wisely  on  the  subject  we  were 

conversing  about.     If will  learn   her  lesson,  she  will 

obtain  the  commendation  of  her  friends.     was   blind. 

accepted  the   invitation  to   attend  the   picnic   at   the 

springs.     is  much  taller  than  James.     lived   in 

the   country  when  we  formed  his   acquaintance.     ,  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 

bill  would  operate  against  the  good  of  the  country.     

were  enlightened.     is  highly  esteemed  by  the  literary 

world.  is  lost,  but  the  insurance  company  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  damages. 
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2.  By  a  Noun  in  the  Possessiye  Case  : 

Model.  —  " is  quite  productive." 

William's  farm  is  quite  productive. 

can  blast  the  fairest  reputation.     is  completed. 

' shall  rest  upon  the  good. brighten  every  day. 

was  stolen  from  the  field  last  week.     to   attend 

the  picnic  and  fishing-party  came  all  in  good  time.     is 

on  Sarah's  desk  by  the  window. has  come  from  New 

Orleans  to  attend  to  some  important  business  relating  to  the 
firm.  died  away  from  home,  without  a  friend  to  con- 
sole him  in  his  last  moments.     has  lost  the  horse  he 

prized  so  much.     will  spend  the  summer  at  the  springs, 

by  the  advice  of  his  physician.     is  sure.     is  old 

and  quite  worthless.     was  new  last  week. left 

this  morning  for  the  city,  to  visit  an  old  schoolmate.     

will  improve  if  she  has  an  opportunity.     is  too  difficult 

for  so  small  a  boy. is  well  timbered,  and  very  pro- 
ductive.       is  on  the  floor.     bought  him  a  fine 

horse. 

3.  By  an  Adjunct  : 

Model.  —  " is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

shall  shed  its  cheerino-  beams  on  distant  lands. 


commands  respect  in  every  company. found  an  early 

grave  in   a  distant  land. made  his   escape  from   the 

burning  house  with  great  difficulty.     were  present   on 

the  occasion. ,   like   a  summer  cloud,  will  soon  pass 

away. ,  though  apparently  very  strong,  was  demolished 

without  the  slightest  difficulty.     should  be  borne  with 

patience  and  moderation.     differ  on  unimportant  sub- 
jects.     alarmed  the  inmates  of  the  house. may  be 

expected  from  one  of  the  faculty. is  the  best  security 

against  want. overpowered  his  faculties. are 

fleeting  and  transient. is  unable  to  stand  frost.     
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is  without  a  friend  to  advocate  his  cause. will  never 

be  forsaken  by  his  friends  under  any  emergency.     left 

town  by  the  cars  this  morning. greatly  assisted  us. 

was  destroyed  by  fire. is  beautifully  situated. 

has  been  publicly  announced  for  some  months.     

was  fatal  to  himself.     was  concluded  between  the  con- 
tending parties.     has   been   distinguished  by  generous 

actions.     are  highly  beneficial  to  society.     is  'the 

cause  of  so  many  difficulties.     in  behalf  of  the  indigent 

not  without  good  effect. on  your  own  part  is  all  that 

is  wanting  to  success. 

4.  By  an  Adjective  or  Participle  : 

Model.  ■ —  " should  be  studied  by  the  class." 

Modern  history  should  be  studied  by  the  class. 

" gathers  no  moss."     The  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 

will  always  prove  successful  in  their  undertakings. 


The fleet  has  arrived,  and  will  enter  port  in  a  few  days. 

compose   one   family.     The  generation   possess 

greater  advantages  than  the  proceeding.     were  present 

at  the  time.     The drove  his  horses  carelessly.     

events  cast  their  shadows  before  them.     corrupt  good 

manners.    The throng  trembled  at  the  fascination  of  his 

eloquence.     The  showers  quickly  pass  away.     

stood  up   as  the  judge  pronounced  the   sentence  of  death 

against  him.     ships  navigate  the  wide  ocean.     

thunder  was  heard.     things  were  conceived  by  the  mul- 
titude.      sorrow  filled  the  mind  of  all  who   heard   the 

event.     wave  majestic  in  the  forest.     fights  for 

glory.     The  billows  dashed  against  the  side  of  the 

vessel.     students  blunder  over  the  lesson.     The 

criminal  implored  the  mercy  of  the  court.     forgives  his 

enemies.     embarked  yesterday  for  Liverpool.     

bestows  his  favors  seasonably.     The commander  par- 
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doned  him  without  hesitation,  from  the  consideration  of  his 

former  conduct.     The soldier  seldom  performs  his  duty 

with  cheerfulness  or  alacrity.     spends  her  time 'prop- 
erly,       planter   cultivates  his   land  judiciously.     That 

read  her  composition  very  distinctly.     pupil  will 

perform   his  part  without  delay.     overtook  the  man, 

and  delivered  the  message  as  directed. 

5.  By  a  Relative  Clause  : 

Model,  —  "The   gentleman  arrWed  here  in  the  stage  this 

morning." 

The  gentleman  ivho  was  so  kind  to  us  arrived  here  in  the  stage  this 
morning. 

j^  pupil must   speak   slowly  and  distinctly.     Sarah 

— •—  has  finished  her  task,  and  is  ready  for  recitation.     The 


fact was  soon  apparent  to  the  most  dubious.     He 

must  learn  to  obtain  the  ascendency  over  himself.     The  per- 
son   as  you  entered  the  room  is  our  family  physician. 

The  individual was  unaccjuainted  with  the  fticts  in  the 

case.     The  ships are  to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean. 

That  beautiful  pointer is  dead.     The  person  has 

done  nothing.    The  box was  lost,  it  is  supposed,  through 

the  carelessness   of  the   conductor.     Those  men have 

deserted  us  when  help  was  most  wanted.     Any  man 

with  prudence  will  certainly  thrive.     The  person ,  if  he 

will  but  improve  his  mind,  may  attain  to  eminence.     Ben- 
jamin Franklin was  a  man  of  industrious  habits.     Pope 

has  left  an  imperishable  monument  to  perpetuate  his 

memory.     The  sheriff handled  him  roughly. 

6.  By  an  Infinitive  : 

Model.  —  "A  desire is  commendable." 

A  desire  to  improve  is  commendable. 

Ambition is  not  commendable  at  all  times.  A  dis- 
position   should  be  carefully  cultivated.    The  inclination 

-must  be  guarded  against,  if  you  would  be  esteemed  by  the 

13 
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good.     Time is  called  future.    The  attempt preyed 

an  injury  to  himself.     His  intention was  providentially 

frustrated.     A  desire was  now  the  great  end  of  his  life ; 

indeed,  he  seemed  only  to  live  for  this.    An  opportunity 

the  errors  of  his  early  life  was  afforded  ;  it  is  earnestly  hoped 

that  he  will  not  let  it  pass.     A  wish the  first  honor 

seemed  to  absorb  his  whole  mind  and  attention.     John's  in- 
tention   was  unknown  to  his  most  intimate  friends.     The 

effort will  be  attended  with  success. 

7.  By  an  Entire  Clause  : 

Model.  —  " is  no  longer  problematical." 

The  opinion  that  the  republican  form  of  government  is  the  best  is 
no  longer  problematical. 

is  highly  criminal.     is  called  to-day.     is 


universally  believed.      is  required  of  all  who '  would 

attain  eminence  or  distinction.     is  not  yet  known,  nor 

is  there  any  way  at  j)resent  of  ascertaining  the  extent.     

seemed  to  be  his  supreme  desire.     was  astonishing  to 

all  who  knew  him.     is  the  lot  of  all  men  in  this  life  of 

uncertainty  and  cares. 

MODIFICATION   OF   MODIFYINa  WORDS. 

§  188.    Modifying    or    Limiting  Words    may 
themselves  be  modified. 

A  noun  modifying  the  subject  may  be  modified  in  all  the 
ways  in  which  the  subject  is  modified. 
An  adjective  may  be  modified  : 

1.  By  an  adjunct ;  e.  g.  "  Be  not  weary  in  well  doing.'* 

2.  By  an  adverb  ;   e.  g.    "  Truly   good  citizens  are  often  cen- 
sured. ' ' 

3.  By  an  infinitive  ;  e.  g.  "  Be  ready  to  hear,  but  slow  to  decide." 

An  adverb  may  be  modified  : 
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1  By  an  adjunct ;  e.  g.  "  Agreeably  to  his  kind.'" 

2  By  another  adverb  ;  e.  g.  "  Yours,  very  sincerely." 

^  189.  A  modified  grammatical  subject,  regarded  as  a  com- 
plex idea,  may  be  modified ;  e.  g.  "  The  old  black  horse  is 
dead." 


EXERCISES. 


Point  out  the  Modifying  Words  in  the  following  exercises  ;  —  show 

how  they  are  modified. 

IMoDEL.  —  "A  crayon  is  useful  for  drawing  and  sketching." 
Useful  is  modified  by  the  adjunct  for  drawing  and  sketching,  — 

**  useful  for  drawing  and  sketching." 

John,  a  lad  of  promise,  was  educated  by  a  benevolent  citi- 
zen of  G-reensboro'.  That  picture  is  a  very  good  copy  of  the 
original.  You  will  find  a  gold  pen  very  useful  in  writing. 
A  very  large  tree  has  blown  down  across  the  road.  That 
which  is  very  difficult  to  be  performed  is  praiseworthy  in  exe- 
cution. The  man  who  violates  the  commandments  of  God 
is  deserving  of  punishment.  The  love  of  money  will  prove 
his  destruction.  Robert  is  leading  a  very  profligate  life. 
James  is  extremely  idle.  Men  of  integrity  command  the 
respect  of  their  acquaintances.  That  book  was  published 
quite  recently.  The  wish  for  happiness  is  very  general.  You 
may  shut  your  ears,  but  the  voice  of  truth  will  be  heard.  All 
bad  books  have  a  pernicious  tendency.  Washington  was  supe- 
rior to  most  men  in  perseverance  and  courage.  Mahomet 
was  distinguished  for  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  his  person. 
There  are  many  men  who  waste  their  lives  in  idleness  and 
crime.  James  Henry  is  a  very  talented  and  studious  pupil. 
Avarice  is  incompatible  with  reason.  Washington,  the  father 
of  liberty,  is  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  The  French 
language  is  spoken  in  almost  every  part  ot  Europe.  C^sar, 
having  reached  the  pinnacle  of  human  greatness,  perished  by 
assassination.     You  cannot  prize  a  good  character  too  higlily. 
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The  wiud  wails  mournfully  through  the  trees.  The  poet 
Milton,  who  was  blind,  possessed  a  mind  well  stored  with 
knowledge. 

PREDICATE. 

§  190.    The   Predicate,   like   the   Subject,   is 
either  grammatical  or  logical. 

Explanation.  —  The  Grammatical  Predicate  is  either  a 
verb  alone,  or  the  copula  with  a  noun  or  adjective.  The  Log- 
ical Predicate  consists  of  the  grammatical  with  its  various 
modifications  ;  e.  g.  "  William  writes  long  letters ^ 

Remark.  —  The  office  of  tlie  copula  is  to  assert  an  attribute  of  the 
thing.     It  is  generally  some  modification  of  the  verb  to  be. 

If  the  grammatical  predicate  is  not  modified,  it  is  the  same  as  the 
logical. 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Grammatical  and  Logical  Predicate  in  the  following 
exercises  : 

Model.  —  "William  writes  long  letters." 

Writes  is  the  grammatical  predicate.  The  grammatical  predicate 
is  either  the  verb  alone,  or  the  copula  with  a  noun  or  adjective.  In 
this  proposition,  it  is  the  yerb  alone. 

Writes  long  letters  is  the  logical  predicate.  The  logical  predicate 
consists  of  the  grammatical  with  its  various  modifications. 

"William  Henry  has  read  four  books  of  C^sar. 

The  affairs  of  others  do  not  concern  me. 

Kichelieu  was  the  most  skilful  statesman  of  his  time. 

RolTert  is  too  weak  to  bear  much  fatigue. 

A  trifle  will  put  him  in  a  passion. 

Father  will  come  if  he  can. 

Elizabeth  will  attend  the  concert  this  evening. 

Are  you  able  to  resist  the  poison  of  flattery  ? 

James  was  guilty  of  rude  and  improper  behavior. 

The  idler  is  preparing  the  way  for  sorrow. 
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Your  friends  and  mine  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
Time  is  too  precious  to  spend  in  trifles. 
Each  for  himself,  is  the  motto  of  mankind. 
Lend  me  the  first  volume  of  Gibbon's  Kome. 
Use  a  compound  personal  pronoun. 
Martha's  brother  was  punished  bj  the  teacher. 
Washington  defeated  the  British  at  Yorktown. 
The  Russians  have  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet. 
Never  enter  the  school-room  in  a  noisy  manner. 
Captain  Cook  was  killed  by  savages. 
Pride  and  interest  are  often  united. 
We  desire  the  enjoyments  of  social  life. 
William  has  perseverance  enough  to  succeed. 
Turkey  and  Russia  are  now  at  war. 
Have  you  considered  the  evils  of  civil  war  ? 
Be  careful  not  to  make  your  friends  uneasy. 
Henry  will  be  rewarded  for  his  enterprise. 
Obstinacy  and  folly  are  twin  sisters. 
Distrust  often  excites  deceitfulness  in  children. 
You  cannot  improve  without  labor  and  attention. 

§  191.    The^  Predicate,   like    the   Subject,   is 
either  Simple  or  Compound. 

ExPLANATiOiSr.  —  A  Simple  Predicate  is  one  that  contains  a 
single  finite  verb  ;  e.  g.  "John  saw  Robert." 

A  Compound  Predicate  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  pred- 
icates belonging  to  the  same  subject ;  e.  g.  "  John  saw  Robert^ 
and  spoke  to  him  J'' 

^  EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Predicate  in  the  following  propositions;  —  tell  whether 
it  is  Simple  or  Compound. 

Model.  —  "  Henry  wishes  to  enter  college  next  fall."     The  predi- 
cate is  simple,  because  it  consists  of  a  single  finite  verb. 
13* 
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"  Henry  wishes  to  enter  college  next  fall,  and  graduate  in  two  years." 
The  predicate  is  compound,  because  it  consists  of  two  simple  predicates 
belonging  to  the  same  subject. 

Avarice  is  a  mean  and  cowardly  vice. 

Matilda  plays  and  sings  well. 

The  Spartan  youths  were  accustomed  to  go  barefoot. 

Thomas  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

Trust  in  God  implies  a  belief  in  him. 

The  devils  believe  and  tremble. 

Henry  will  attend  to  the  business  himself. 

You  must  not  tease  or  vex  one  another, 

Hope,  the  balm  of  life,  is  our  greatest  comforter. 

You  may  always  look  for  a  calm  after  a  storm. 

He  sold  out  his  stock,  and  purchased  again. 

John  preached  in  the  wilderness. 

James  will  rectify  and  correct  the  mistake. 

Robert  was  laughed  at  for  the  folly  of  his  conduct. 

Man  is  wicked  by  nature  and  corrupt  by  practice. 

William  has  come  in  compliance  with  3^our  request. 

Charlotte  reads  well  and  writes  legibly. 

Henry  gave  me  an  account  of  the  whole  difficulty. 

We  will  either  ride  to  the  city  or  walk  to  the  village. 

Father  will  commend  and  reward  you  for  your  diligence. 

Your  horse  is  both  lame  and  blind. 

John  or  Thomas  is  the  author  of  the  mischief 

Henry  can  hop,  skip,  jump,  and  run. 

Robert  or  James  turned  over  the  inkstand. 

Jesse  caught  and  saddled  the  pony. 

I  will  write  the  letter  and  send  it  without  delay. 

You  must  do  nothing  to  sully  your  reputation.  ^ 

The  goods  will  be  sold  below  the  regular  price. 

Walking  as  well  as  riding  is  a  healthy  exercise. 

We  w<ire  disappointed  and  chagrined  at  his  conduct. 
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MODIFIED     PREDICATE. 

§  192  A  Grammatical  Predicate  may  be  mod- 
ified or"  limited  in  different  ways  : 

1.  Bj  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject ; 
e.  g.  "  Gold  is  a  onetal  ;  "  "  Demosthenes  was  an  orator  ;  " 
"  Henry  has  become  a  teacher.'''' 

2.  By  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objective  case  ;  e.  g.  "Henry 
struck  James  ;  "  "I  saw  him  do  ?Y." 

3.  By  an  adjective  relating  to  the  subject;  e,  g.  "Wash- 
ington was  wise  ;  "  "  The  general  is  hrave^ 

4.  By  an  adjunct;  e.  g.  "  Henry  wrote  to  Thomas  ;  "  "The 
man  c^me  from  the  city.'''' 

5.  By  an  adverb;  e.  g.  "  John  writes  rtz^jz^^Z?/ ;  "  "William 
spoke  carelessly.''' 

6.  By  an  infinitive ;  h.  g.  "  Robert  wishes  to  excel  ;  "  "  Ed- 
ward called  to  see  James." 

7.  By  a  dependent  clause ;  e.  g.  "  We  hope  that  he  is  a 
good  man  ;  "  "  Father  wishes  you  to  improve.''^ 

Remakk  1.  —  An  infinitive  or  participle  may  be  modified  like  the 
verbs  of  the  predicate. 

Eemaek  2.  —  All  other  words  used  to  modify  the  predicate  may 
themselves  be  modified  in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  under  the  arti- 
cle "  Modification  of  Modifying  Words.''' 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  the  following  propositions  ;  —  show  how  the  predicate  is 
modified. 

Model.  —  "  Demosthenes  was  an  orator  "  is  a  proposition,  because 
it  contains  a  subject  and  predicate. 

Demosthenes  is  the  subject,  and  was  an  orator  the  predicate.  Here 
the  atti-ibute  orator  is  modified  by  an,  —  "  an  orator." 

"  They  marched  into  the  city  "  is  a  proposition,  because  it  contains 
a  subject  and  predicate. 

They  is  the  subject,  and  marched  the  predicate.  Marched  into 
the  city  is  the  modified  or  grammatical  predicate.      Here  marched  is 
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modified  by  tlie  adjunct  into  the  city.  City  is  modified  by  the,  —  "  the 
city." 

"John  writes  rapidly"  is  a  proposition,  because  it  contains  a  sub- 
ject and  predicate. 

John  is  the  subject,  and  writes  the  predicate.  Writes  rapidly  is 
the  modified  predicate.     Here  writes  is  modified  by  rapidly. 

The  young  ladies  write  accurately.  James  writes  with  much 
accuracy.  His  name  shall  be  called  John.  Paul  the  apostle 
wrote  many  epistles.  John  is  very  fond  of  his  studies.  The 
musician  plays  well  on  the  flute.  The  man  has  gone  into  the 
house.  Washington  was  elected  president.  The  company 
travelled  very  pleasantly.  The  gun  went  off  unexpectedly. 
Robert  found  the  horse  in  the  field.  The  farmer  is  about  to 
go  to  market.  The  speaker  aimed  to  be  pathetic.  John  and 
Henry  have  gone  to  school.  Parents  love  their  children.  The 
son  and  daughter  of  the  emigrant  were  drowned  in  the  sea. 
The  little  bird  was  caught  in  the  trap.  The  elephant's  sagac- 
ity pleased  the  children.  New  York  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  world.  Send  James  to  his  mother.  Mary's 
kitten  is  very  playful.  Bonaparte  was  born  in  Corsica.  Father 
wishes  that  you  would  call  at  the  store  in  the  morning.  The 
teacher  says  that  Ptobert  improves  rapidly.  Henry  has  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Boston.  Do  you  think  that  he  is  a  good  man  ? 
The  grass  grows  very  rapidly  since  the  rain.  Mother  says  that 
labor  conquers  all  things.  Iceland  is  a  very  cold  country. 
Ptufiis  became  a  great  favorite  among  the  boys.  Some  men 
are  envious  of  other  people.  William  and  Thomas  said  that 
the  books  were  theirs.  Henry  has  gone  to  Boston  to  obtain 
a  situation.  The  pupils  have  been  attentive  to  the  lesson. 
Edward's  father  depended  on  him  for  support.  The  gentle- 
man was  unable  to  ascertain  how  his  money  had  been  recov- 
ered. To  treat  our  enemies  kindly,  is  the  surest  way  to  make 
them  our  friends.  To  know  Grod  and  serve  him,  should  be  the 
great  object  of  our  existence. 
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EXERCISES    IN     COi\I  POSITION. 

1.  Complete  the  propositions  in  the  following  exercises  by  inserting 
in  place  of  the  dash  a  Noun  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject. 

Model.  —  "  Gold  is  a ."     Gold  is  a  metal. 

"Washington  is  called  a  .     Mary  is  a ,     Cicero 

was  an .     Horses  are  very  useful .     Walter  Scott 

was  an  admirable .     James  Madison  was  elected  

by  the  suffrages  of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.     Bacon  is 

considered  an  eminent .      Air  is   a .      John   and 

James  are  intelligent .    New  Holland  is  sometimes  called 

.     Water  is  a .     Algebra  is  a .     James  is  a 

good  .     Kings  are  .     Comets   are  .     Insects 

are .     Andrew  is  a .     Charles   is   an   industrious 

.     y/illiam  and  Henry  are  obedient  and  diligent . 

Newton  was  esteemed  a  profound .     All  birds  are   not 

good .     Howard  was  called  the  greatest of  his  age. 

The  child  must  be  named .      Honesty  is  the  best . 

Temperance  is  the  best of  health.     The   address  last 

evening  was .     Wisdom   is   the   principal   .     The 

heart  is  the  best  and  the  worst of  man.    Milton's  Para- 
dise Lost  is  a of  great  merit.     Mary  is   a  beautiful 

-.     Contentment  is  a  great .     Envy  is  a  great . 

Kufus  was  the of  the  company. 

2.  Complete  the  propositions  by  inserting  in  the  place  of  the  dash  a 
Noun  in  the  Objective  Case. 

Model.  —  "  Henry  struck ."     Henry  struck  James. 

Grod  created  the and  the in  six  days.     Thomas 

directed  the and  gave to   the  clerk.     Sister  Ann 

saw   the  whole .     William    supports    his  by  his 

industry.     The  man  saw in  the  garden  at  work.     Wil- 
liam Henry  deserves for  his  good  conduct.     Edward 

admired   Henry's   .     The    audience    applauded    John's 

.     Forgive  your .     A  good  cause  makes  a  strong 
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.     Punctuality  begets .     Henry  should  study  good 

,  and .    Robert  loves  his ,  and  takes  great 

in   obliging  them.     James   has  written  his .     I   honor 

for   his  frankness  and  candor.     Edward  saw  the 

when  he  returned  home.     Robert  urged  his with  great 

earnestness.     William's  father  has  sold  his .     A  good 

boy   loves  his .     Washington   served    his in   the 

army  before  the  Revolution.     Charles  always  finds to 

prepare  the  recitation.    James  heard  his ,  and  saw . 

3.  Complete  the  following  iDropositions  by  inserting  in  place  of  the 
dash  an  Adjective  relating  to  the  subject  : 

Model. —  "  Washington  was ."     Washington  was  wise. 

George  is .     The  sun  is .     The  wind  is . 

Arnold  was  a .     The  flowers   are .     The   child  is 

.     The  streets  are  very .     The  soil  of  your  land  is 

very .    Those  bards  are .    The  ocean  is .    The 

days  are .     Charles  was .     The  river  is and 

.     The  pupils  have  been  very to  their  studies  dur- 
ing the  past  month.     Robert's  conduct  was .     The  night 

was  unusually and .     The  sea,  during  our  passage, 

was  very  .     Rufus   and  James   are  of  novelt3\ 

You  must  not  be  too in  the   pursuit  of  riches.     Mary 

and   Susan   are .     The   air   is  very this  morning. 

That  boy  is and .     Charles  is  very . 

4.  Complete  the  following  propositions  by  inserting  in  place  of  the 
dash  an  Adjunct  : 

Model.  —  "  The  man  came ."     The  man  came/rowi  Boston. 

Robert  and   his   father   came to  visit  their  friends. 

Whose  knife  did  you  find ?    The  citizens  confided . 

My  friend  resides  .     The  fleet   sailed .     Edward 

walked  .     Charles  has   returned  .     Did  William 

and  Samuel  arrive  — - —  to  witness  the  performance?    Sarah 
and  Mary  have  gone .     William  went to  sell  his 
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father's    crop.     Charles    remained   ,  or   returned   very 

early.     John  remained  ,   but  William   returned . 

Charles  looked ,  but  could  not  find  it.     William's  father 

is  dependent for  support.     This  book  treats and 

;  the  larger  part  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 

former  class.     The  inhabitants  live  — —,  and  cultivating  the 

soil.     Mary  went ,  but  Sarah  remained .     Frederic 

walked ,  but  I  rode .    My  father  will  remove 

if  he  can  sell  his  plantation.     Robert  is  employed letters 

for  his  father.    ITenry  waited to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

The  world  was  made .     Birds   fly .     The   fox  ran 

.     The  boys  have  started . 

5.  Complete  the  following  propositions  by  inserting  in  place  of  the 
dash  an  Adverb  modifying  the  Predicate  : 

Model.  —  "  William  spoke ."     William  spoke  ca-dessly. 


The   class  improves   .     Robert's   horse 


paces 


That  man  spoke ,  and   to   the  point.     Some  men  live 

very ,  and  seem  regardless  of  the  future.     Good  men 

live .     The  stream  flows .     What  officer  commands 

?     The  base  tyrant  slew  his  friend .     A  generous 

man  bestows  his   favors .     My  noble   companion 

relieved  their  wants.     The  young  lady  reads  very ,  and 

speaks .     That  aged  veteran  hears .     Those  little 

birds  fly .     A  prudent   and  industrious  man  will 

succeed.     Men  of  prudence   and  discretion  act  .     The 

man  reasoned .     If  I  have  been informed,  you  will 

act .     The  boy  has  a  strong  desire  to  learn,  and  he  will 

succeed.     The    mail-coach    arrives   .     The    river 

flows  very .  A  profligate  magistracy  burdens  the  coun- 
try   .  The  stream  murmurs by  the  village  church- 
yard.    The  children desire  to  go  to  .the  museum  this 

evening.     Cats learn  to  catch  mice.     Cain slew 

his  brother.     Jane  performs on  the  piano.    Which  com- 
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panj  meets ?     The  rivulet  leaps over  the  pebbles, 

Elizabeth  is admired  by  all  her  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances.    William    must    have    studied  .     Labor  ; 

wait  for  the  reward.     The  lowing  herd  winds  

over  the  lea.     Henry  has  thought on  the  subject,  and 

is  now  prepared  to  give  you  a  distinct  answer  to  the  proposi- 
tion. 

6.  Complete  the  following  propositions  by  inserting  in  place  of  the 
dash  an  Infinitive  modifying  the  Predicate  : 

Model.  —  "  Edward  called James." 

Edward  called  to  see  James. 

Henry  is  determined  .     Robert  wishes  .     We 

will  endeavor our  duty,  leaving  the  consequences  wi-th 

Him  who  disposes  all  things  for  the  best.     James  has  gone 

his  parents.     The  general  intends the  seat  of  war 

as  early  as  possible.     Every  parent  desires his  children 

happy.     The  speaker  arose the  audience.     Edward  is 

pledged  from  all    intoxicating   drinks.     William   ran 

his  father.     The  boys  went the   soldiers  as  they 

passed.     The  man  consented the  place  without  further 

delay.     James  wants  your  knife.     AYilliam  promised 

immediately.  They  intend their  enemies,  or  per- 
ish in  the  attempt.     Henry  ought the  first  opportunity 

to  return  to  his  friends.  Charles  ought English  Gram- 
mar long  since.     Matilda  expects  her  friends  in  the 

country  shortly.  No  person  can  expect without  appli- 
cation. He  began to  himself  the  miseries  of  disappoint- 
ment.    They  resolved good  as  opportunity  presented, 

regardless  of  the  opinion  of  others.     We   endeavored 

him  to  listen  to  reason.  Henry  endeavored his  com- 
panions with  hope.     The  merchant  expected  by  the 

contract.     You  must  strive your  style  of  writing. 
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7.  Complete  the  following  propositions  by  inserting  in  place  of  the 
dash  a  Dependent  Clause  modifying  the  Predicate  : 

Model.  —  "  We  hope ."     We  hope  that  he  is  a  good  man. 

*'  Father  wishes ."     Father  wishes  xjou  to  improve: 

I  freely  confess .     Henry  wishes .     Oar  profess- 
or taught .     The  citizens,  in  general,  believe .     I 

confess .     We  desire .     Mother  hopes .     Sis- 
ter Martha  wishes .    You  say .    You  believe . 

Father   ordered  .     He   commanded  ,     You   think 

.     I  acknowledge .    My  sister  wishes .    Until 


quite  recently,  the  community  supposed . 

SENTENCES.  "'^"'\ 

§  193.  A  Sentence  may  consist  either  of  one 
proposition,  or  two  or  more  propositions  connected 
together. 

Explanation.  —  A  sentence  consisting  of  one  proposition 
is  called  a  Simple  Sentence.  A  sentence  consisting  of  two 
or  more  propositions  is  called  a  Compound  Sentence,  and  the 
propositions  of  which  it  is  composed  its  members  or  clauses. 

EXERCISES. 

Tell  whether  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  are  Simple  or 
Compound,  and  why. 

Model.  —  "  The  lamp  burns  dimly  "  is  a  simple  sentence,  because  it 
consists  of  but  one  proposition. 

"  War  makes  rogues,  and  peace  hangs  them,"  is  a  compound  sen- 
tence, because  it  consists  of  more  propositions  than  one 

Henry  has  perseverance  enough  to  succeed. 
I  will  walk,  and  you  may  ride. 
Kobert  is  too  weak  to  bear  so  much  fatigae. 
Matilda  will  come  if  she  can. 
A  trifie  is  suffloient  to  put  him  in  a  passion. 
14 
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We  must  figlit,  or  our  liberties  are  lost. 

Uncle  is  a  man  of  firm  and  inflexible  tempei'. 

Brin^  your  book,  and  I  will  assist  you. 

I  said'  it  to  George,  and  I  vhW  repeat  it  to  y®u. 

That  cap  is  too  large  for  Alfred.  1' 

He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease. 

Whose  dwelling  is  that  on  the  left  ? 

He  lost  his  courage  when  he  came  before  the  judge. 

You  always  direct  my  letters  incorrectly. 

Mark  the  price  of  each  parcel  separately. 

Mary  has  gone  to  Charleston  to  see  her  aunt. 

We  often  resolve,  but  seldom  perform. 

Fire-arms  were  invented  by  the  Chinese. 

Numbers  are  usually  expressed  by  Arabic  characters. 

I  found  William  reading  under  the  oak. 

Frank  loves  John,  because  he  is  kind  to  him. 

The  squirrel  ran  down  the  tree  into  a  hole. 

The-  house  is  large,  but  it  is  not  convenient. 

Matilda  is  kind,  and  she  is  intelligent. 

Kobert  lives  near  the  church. 

I  do  not  know  him,  nor  do  I  wish  to. 

James  will  call,  if  you  wish  to  see  him. 

Thomas  is  not  in  the  garden,  but  at  school. 

You  cannot  go,  if  you  do  not  learn  your  lesson. 

You  must  do  it;  because  I  wish. 

INDEPENDENT    AND    DEPENDENT    CLAUSES. 

§  194.  The  members  of  a- compound  sentence 
are  either  Indevendent  or  Dependent, 

Explanation.  —  A  Dependent  Clause  is  one  that  does  not 
make  complete  sense  only  in  connection  with  another..  Ah 
Independent  Clause  makes  complete  sense  by  itself. 
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OBSEKVATIONS. 
Remark  1.  —  That  member   of  a  compound  sentence  on 
which  the  other  members  depend  is  called  the  Leading  Clause  ; 
its  subject,  the  Leading  Subject;  and  its  verb,  the  Leading 

Verb. 

Remark  2.  —  The  Subordinate  Clause  is  often  placed  first ; 
e.  g.  "  When  he  comes,  I  will  go ;  "  "  If  he  is  willing,  you 
may  stay." 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Independent  and  Dependent  Clauses  in  the  following 
exercises  ;  —  tell  the  Leading  Subjects,  and  the  Leading  Verbs. 

Model. —  "You  may  stay,  if  he  is  willing."  You  may  stay  is 
the  independent  or  leading  clause,  and  if  he  is  loilling  the  depend- 
ent or  subordinate.  You  is  the  leading  subject,  and  may  stay  the 
leading  verb. 

The  lion  killed  his  keeper,  because  he  took  away  his  food. 
Rufus  is  not  in  the  garden,  but  he  is  at  school. 
'  I  have  not  heard  whether  he  intends  to  remain. 
We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us. 
William  and  Thomas  read,  but  they  cannot  write. 
I  will  soon  come  to  you,  if  you  go  away. 
You  must  not  play  unless  you  know  the  lesson. 
Frank  dislikes  G-eorge,  because  he  is  unkind  to  him. 
The  academy  is  large,  but  not  well  situated. 
We  know  that  we  live,  but  vegetables  do  not. 
This  wall  is  high,  but  that  tree  is  higher. 
If  the  parcel  is  too  heavy,  let  them  carry  it  by  turns. 
We  act  foolishly  if  we  waste  our  time. 
Henry  will  be  ruined  unless  he  changes  his  course. 
I  cannot  believe  that  Frank  is  dishonest. 
Mary  did  not  observe  Sarah  till  she  had  spoken. 
The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursues. 
Thrugh  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him. 
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If  your  friend  travels  there,  you  slioulcl  do  so  too. 

Do  you  know  whether  Henry  has  gone  ? 

If  your  sister  comes,  ask  her  to  wait  for  me. 

Iron  sinks  in  water,  but  floats  in  quicksilver. 

Bonaparte  said  that  England  was  a  nation  of  shopkeepers. 

Men  are  animals,  but  all  animals  are  not  men. 

Hobert  is  afraid  to  ask,  for  he  has  been  idle. 

Though  he  is  out  of  danger,  he  is  still  afraid. 

James  does  not  write  as  well  as  he  reads. 

A  man  who  has  no  sense  of  religion  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

Life,  which  is  short,  should  be  well  employed. 

I  was  writing  when  Henry  came  from  school. 

CONNECTION     OF     CLAUSES. 

§  195.  The  members  of  a  compound  sentence 
may  be  connected  by  relatives,  conjunctions,  or 
adverbs;  e.  g.  ''Henry  is  esteemed  by  all  loho 
know  him.'' 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Remark  1.  —  The  connecting  word  is  sometimes  omitted  ; 
e.  g.  "  This  is  the  man  I  saw."     That  is  omitted. 

Remark  2.  —  An  infinitive  with  its  subject  is  used  without 
a  connecting  word. 

EXERCISES. 

Point  out  the  Connecting  Words  in  the  following  exercises  : 
Model.  —  "He  mtist  travel  in  disguise,  or  he  will  be  detected.* 
H/  re  or  connects  the  clauses. 

I  know  that  he  is  honest  and  industrious. 
The  man  fled  when  danger  appeared.  ^ 

Edward  is  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 
Do  you  believe  that  he  is  dishonest  ? 
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He  is  the  best  musician  that  I  ever  heard. 
The  lio-htnico-  flashed  and  the  thunder  roared. 

o  o 

He  will  not  speak  to  you,  because  he  is  afraid. 

Rufus  was  sick  when  I  saw  him. 

You  did  not  know  that  I  was  there. 

It  is  better  to  suffer  imposition  than  not  to  help  the  poor. 

If  you  have  committed  a  fault,  sincerely  repent  of  it. 

I  have  no  idea  that  the  story  is  true. 

He  remarked  that  time  was  valuable. 

When  the  moon  appeared,  we  again  proceeded. 

James  would  have  gone  with  us,  if  we  had  invited  him. 

I  met  Robert  as  he  was  returning. 

They  will  fine  him  unless  he  offers  an  excuse. 

I  saw  the  meteor  while  it  was  falling. 

The  lecture  was  less  interesting  than  I  expected. 

If  you  visit  Grreensboro",  I  will  return  with  you. 

A  man  who  is  prudent  will  avoid  danger. 

The  boys  had  gone  to  school  when  I  arrived. 

Robert  knows  where  he  must  go. 

When  James  returns,  we  will  finish  the  lesson. 

John  loves  his  book  because  he  imderstands  it. 

ABRIDaED     PROPOSITIONS. 

§  196.  An  Abridged  Proposition  is  one  that 
has  its  predicate  so  changed  as  to  destroy  the 
affirmation  ;  the  finite  verb  becomes  a  participle, 
an  infinitive,  or  is  dropped. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Remark  1.  —  When  the  subjects  denote  different  objects, 
the   subordinate  clause  may  be  used   independently  in   the 
nominative  case ;  e.  g.   "  When  Jame=   returned  we  finished 
14* 
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tlie   lesson ;  "     "  James  having   returned,   we    finished    the 
lesson." 

PbEMARK  2. — When  the  subjects  denote  the  same  object, 
the  subordinate  clause  may  be  omitted ;  e.  g.  "  When  I  saw 
their  distress,  I  went  to  their  relief;  "  "  Seeing  their  dis- 
tress, I  went  to  their  relief." 

Remark  3.  —  When  the  attribute  in  the  dependent  clause 
consists  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case,  it  re- 
mains in  the  same  case  in  the  abridged  form  ;  e.  g.  "  That  he 
is  a  judge  is  of  no  consequence  ;  "  '■''  His  being  a  judge  is  of 
no  consequence." 

Re3iark  4.  —  When  the  dependent  clause  is  the  object  of 
the  verb  in  the  leading  clause,  it  may  often  be  changed  for  the 
infinitive  with  a  subject ;  e.  g.  "  I  know  that  he  is  a  scholar;  " 
"  I  know  him  to  he  a  scholar.'''' 

Remark  5.  —  When  the  subject  of  the  dependent  clause, 
connected  by  idiat,  which,  whom,  where,  when,  how  and  the 
like,  and  relating  to  something  yet  future,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  independent  one,  it  is  sometimes  abridged  by  retaining 
the  connecting  word  and  omitting  the  subject  before  the  infin- 
itive ;  e.  g.  "  I  know  not  what  I  shall  do  ;  "  "I  know  not 
what  to  do.'' 

Remark  6.  —  A  dependent  clause  may  often  be  abridged 
by  substitutiDg  an  equivalent  qualifying  word,  or  an  adjunct ; 
e.  g.  "  The  man  who  is  honest  ^\\W  be  respected;  "  "  Thehonest 
man  will  be  respected."  "  Wheii  the  sun  arose  Columbus 
sailed  from  Palos ; "  "  At  sunrise  Columbus  sailed  from 
Palos." 

EXERCISES. 

Abridge  the  propositions  in  the  following  exercises  as  exemplified  in 
the  foregoing  remarks  : 

When  the  signal  was  given,  they  all  arose. 
When  the  sun  approaches,  the  snow  melts. 
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That  he  is  a  young  man  is  no  crime. 

He  directed  that  the  horse  should  be  saddled. 

That  one  should  fly  is  impossible. 

When  the  war  was  ended,  the  troops  were  dismissed. 

When  the  sun  set,  we  returned. 

When  the  boys  have  finished  the  lesson,  we  will  play. 

When  our  work  is  finished,  we  will  study. 

I  am  sure  that  it  was  he. 

Father  kneAV  that  he  was  an  officer. 

I  was  not  aware  that  she  was  a  candidate. 

Well,  I  know  what  I  shall  do. 

Kufas  knows  where  he  will  be  in  the  mornino-. 

o 

When  the  sun  arose,  we  left  for  the  city. 

William  knows  how  he  should  direct  it. 

You  knew  that  he  was  a  professor. 

That  he  is  tutor  will  give  satisfaction. 

When  they  saw  the  eclipse,  they  were  alarmed. 

A  man  who  is  prudent  will  avoid  danger. 

That  William  should  return  is  prudent. 

That  one  should  steal  is  base. 

I  was  not  aware  that  he  was  a  student. 

Henry  saw  the  vessel  which  was  anchored  in  the  bay. 

AVhen  I  heard  of  his  distress,  I  went  to  his  relief. 

DIRECTIONS    FOR    ANALYSIS. 

State  whether  the  sentence  is  simple  or  compound. 

If  simple,  name  the  logical  subject  and  predicate. 

Name  the  grammatical  subject  and  predicate ;  tell  by  what 
modifying  words  or  adjuncts  they  are  modified. 

State  by  what  modifying  words  or  adjuncts  each  modifying 
word  is  modified. 

If  the  sentence  is  compound,  menlion  its  members  or  clauses; 
—  state  whether  they  are  dependent  or  independent,  and  how 
connected. 
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Analyze  each  member  as  a  simple  sentence,  by  showing  its 
subject,  predicate,  &c.  &c. 

Rejiark.  —  When  the  term  subject  or  predicate  is  used  alone  in  the 
following  pages,  the  grammatical  subject  or  predicate  is  intended. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  does  Syntax  treat  of? 

Of  what  does  a  Proposition  consist  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  Subject? 

What  is  the  Grammatical  Subject  ? 

the  Logical  ? 

What  is  further  remarked  of  the  Subject  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  Simple  Subject  ? 

the  Compound  ? 

y/hen  are  words  said  to  modify  or  limit  others  ? 

How  may  the  Glrammatical  Subject  be  modified  ? 

What  is  the  first  named  ? 

Exemplify  it. 

What  is  the  second,  &c.  &c.  ? 

What  is  remarked  of  a  Noun,  though  not  the  Grrammatical 
Subject  ? 

How  may  a  Modifying  Noun  be  modified  ? 

an  Adjective  ? 

an  Adverb  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  Grrammatical  Subject  regarded  as  a 
Complex  Idea  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  Predicate  ? 

What  is  the  Grammatical  Predicate  ? 

the  Logical  ? 

What  is  the  ofiice  of  the  Copula  ? 

What  is  it  in  general  ? 

What  is  further  said  of  the  Predicate  ? 

What  is  a  Simple  Predicate  ? 

a  Compound  Predicate  ? 
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How  may  the  Grammatical  Predicate  be  modified  ? 

What  is  the  first  mamed  ? 

Exemp  ify  it. 

What  is  the  second,  &c.  &c.  ? 

What  is  remarked  of  an  Infinitive  or  Participle  ? 

of  all  other  words  modifying  the  predicate  ? 

Of  what  may  a  Sentence  consist  ? 

What  is  a  Simple  Sentence  ? 

a  Compound  Sentence  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  members  of  a  Compound  Sentence  ? 

What  is  a  Leading  Clause  ? 

a  Leading  Subject  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  Subordinate  Clause  ? 

How  may  the  members  of  a  compound  sentence  be  con- 
nected ? 

Is  the  connecting  word  ever  omitted  ? 

What  is  said  of  an  Infinitive  and  its  Subject  ? 

AVhat  is  an  Abridged  Proposition  ? 

When  the  subjects  denote  difierent  objects,  how  may  the 
subordinate  clause  be  used  ? 

What  is  remarked  of  the  subordinate  clause  when  the  sub- 
jects denote  the  same  objects  ? 

when  the  attribute  in  the  dependent  clause  con- 
sists of  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case  ? 

when  the  dependent  clause  is  the  object   of  a 

verb  or  leading  clause  ? 

when  the  subject  of  the  dependent  is  connected 

by  what^  which,  &c.  ? 

CONSTRUCTION.  ^"^        " 


§  197.  Words  are  arranged  in  sentences  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules,  termed  the  Rules  of 
Syntax, 
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GENERAL    PEINCIPLES., 

1.  Every  sentence,  however  simple,  must  consist  of  a  sub- 
ject and  predicate. 

2.  Every  subject  must  have  a  verb,  expressed  or  under- 
stood, 

3.  Every  finite  verb  must  have  a  subject,  expressed  or 
understood. 

4.  A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objective  case  is  used  to 
limit  the  action  of  a  transitive  verb,  or  complete  the  relation 
of  a  preposition. 

5.  A  noun  or  pronoun  denoting  the  relation  of  ownership, 
source  or  kind,  takes  the  form  of  the  possessive. 

6.  Pronouns  must  agree  with  their  antecedents  in  gender 
number  and  person. 

7.  Adjectives  relate  to  nouns  which  they  describe  or  limit 

PARTS    OF    SYNTAX. 

§  198.  Syntax  is  commonly  divided  into  two 
parts  ;    Concord  and  Government, 

§  199.  Concord  is  the  agreement  of  one  word 
with  another  in  gender,  number  and  person. 

§  200.  Government  is  the  power  of  one  word 
in  determining  the  mood,  tense  or  case,  of  an- 
other. 

Remark.  —  Formerly  the  Rules  of  Syntax  were  arranged  according 
to  this  division.  By  this  arrangement  rules  of  essential  importance 
to  the  beginner  are  too  much  scattered.  The  best  arrangement  is  as 
they  naturally  arise  from  the  analysis  of  a  simple  sentence.  This  may 
not  be  as  logical  as  the  former,  but  its  practical  advantages  counter- 
balance every  other  consideration. 

§  201.    Words  used  to  explain  or  modify  other  words  are 
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called  Adjuncts.  This  term  embraces  all  the  words  of  a 
simple  sentence  except  the  subject  and  predicate.  Adjuncts 
are  often  composed  of  two  or  more  words ;  e.  g.  '  Printing 
was  invented  in  the  fifteenth  century. ^^ 

§  202.  An  Idiom  is  a  form  of  expression  peculiar  to  a 
language  ;  e.  g.  "  Bear  with  me  ;  "  "  Let  me  do  it.^' 

Remark.  — The  idioms  of  a  language  are  not  governed  by  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  syntax.  A  knowledge  of  them  is  best  acquired  by  care- 
fully observing  the  phraseology  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers. 

§  203.  An  Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  one  or  more  words 
in  a  sentence  ;  e.  g.  "  That  is  William's  grammar,  but  this  is 
Bxyberfs:' 

Remark.  —  "That  is  William's  grammar,  but  this  is  Robert's." 
In  this  sentence  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  word  grammar.  Caution 
must  be  observed  not  to  omit  a  word  that  would  obscure  the  sense,  or 
weaken  the  force  of  the  expression. 

EULES    OF    SYNTAX. 
Rule   I. 

The  subject  of  a  proposition  must  be  in  the 
nominative  case  ;   e.  g.  ''William  writes." 

Rule  II. 

A  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  number 
and  person  ;   e.  g.  ''  William  writes.'' 

Rule  III. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  limit  the  action  of 
a  transitive  verb  must  be  in  the  objective  case  ; 
e.  g.  ''  William  writes  letters.'' 
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EULE   lY. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  identify  another 
noun  or  pronoun  is  put  by  apposition  in  the  same 
case  ;   e.  g.  "Brother  William  writes  letters." 

Rule  Y. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  limit  the  relation 
of  ownership,  source  or  kind,  is  put  in  the  pos- 
sessive ;  e.  g.  ''  Sun's  rays  ;"  "Alfred's  knife  ;" 
''Webster's  Dictionary." 

EULE    YI. 

Adjectives  relate  to  nouns  which  they  describe 
or  limit ;  e.  g.  ''  Good  hoy  ;"  '^abook;"  "the 
man  ;"   "  either  hat ;"   "five  cents." 

Rule  YII. 

Pronouns  must  agree  with  their  antecedents  in 
gender,  number  and  person;  e.  g.  "William 
went  to  his  play  ;  "  "  The  man  is  happy  vjho 
lives  virtuously;"  "Whoever  studies  will  be- 
come learned  ;  "   "  What  did  you  do  ?  " 

Rule  YIII. 

Intransitive  and  passive  verbs  take  the  same 
case  after  them  as  before  them,  when  both  words 
refer  to  the  same  person  or  thing ;  e.  g.  "Honesty 
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is  the  best  policy;''    ''I  took  it  to  be   him;'* 
''Father  was  chosen  librar^ian." 

Rule  IX. 

A  preposition  is  a  word  used  to  show  the  rela- 
tion between  a  noun  or  pronoun  and.  some  pre- 
ceding word;  e.  g.  ''Washington  was  the  father 
of  his  country;  "  "  Uncle  went /rom  Columbus  to 
Charleston.'' 

KULE  X. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  complete  the  rela- 
tion of  a  preposition  must  be  in  the  objective 
case;  e.  g.  "  Washington  was  the  father  of  his 
country;"  "Uncle  went  from  Columbus  to 
Charleston." 

EULE   XI. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  having  no  grammatical 
relation  to  the  sentence  in  which  it  stands  is  put 
in  the  nominative  independent;  e.  g.  ''Father, 
William  has  come;"  ''James  having  returned, 
we  finished  the  lesson." 

Rule  XII. 

The .  infinitive  mood  may  be  governed  by  a 
verb,  noun,  or  adjective  ;   e.  g.  "  Strive  to  im- 
prove ;"   "He  was  in  haste  to  retire;"   "The 
boat  is  ready  to  leave," 
15 
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EULE    XIII. 

Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  and  some 
times  other  adverbs  ;  e.g.''  James  studies  dili 
gently i  and  is  a  very  attentive  pupil." 

Rule  XIY. 

Conjunctions  connect  words  and  propositions  ; 
e.  g.  "  Susan  and  Mary  know  that  they  have 
disobeyed.'' 

'^  Rule  XV. 

Exclamations  have  no  grammatical  relation  to 
other  words  ;  q.  g.  '^  0,  haste,  my  father's  heart 
to  cheer!  " 

QUESTIONS 

What  is  Construction  ? 
Name  the  General  Principles. 
How  is  Syntax  divided  ? 

What  is  Concord? Grovernment  ? 

What  is  an  Adjunct  ? 

an  Idiom  ? 

an  Ellipsis  ? 

Rule  I. 

§  204.  The  subject  of  a  proposition  must  be 
in  the  nominative  case  ;  e.  g.  "  William  writes." 

Explanation.  —  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  of 
which  something  is  affirmed.  "  William  writes."  William 
is  the  subject,  because  it  is  that  of  which  the  action  writes  is 
affirmed. 
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Caution.  — This  rule  is  violated  bj  putting  the  subject  of 
the  verb  in  any  other  case  than  the  nominative. 

Remark  1.  —  The  subject  of  a  verb  is  generally  a  noun  or  pronoun  ; 
e.  g.  "  William^vrites  ;  "  "  /love." 

Remark  2.  —  Sometimes  an  infinitive  or  a  part  of  a  sentence  is 
taken  as  its  subject  ;  e.  g.  "  To  err  is  human  ;  "  "  That  one  should 
steal  is  base." 

Reinlvrk  3. — The  subject,  in  general,  precedes  the  verb;  e.  g. 
"  James  -walked  into  the  garden."  When  a  command  is  given,  or  a 
question  asked,  it  is  frequently  placed  after  the  first  auxiliary  ;  e.  g. 
*'  "Will  you  go  with  us  ?  "     "  Bring  me  your  book." 

Remark  4.  —  A  noun  and  its  pronoun  cannot  be  the  subject  of  the 
same  verb  ;  e.  g.  "  The  merchant,  he  is  honest  ;  "  "  The  merchant  is 
ho7iest." 

Reaiark  5.  —  Every  nominative,  except  the  case  independent,  ap- 
position, and  predicate,  belongs  to  some  verb,  expressed  or  understood. 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  and  parse  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  : 

Citizens  complain.     Rain  falls.     William  writes. 
.  To  err  is  human.     Reading  is  pleasant. 
Providence  rewards  the  good.     To  write  is  useful. 
Hope  is  called  an  anchor  to  the  soul. 
To  be  able  to  read  well  is  a  valuable  accomplishment. 
His  father  died  a  victim  of  intemperance. 
The  sincere  are  esteemed.     To  die  is  the  lot  of  man. 
Good  men  sometimes  commit  grievous  faults. 
That  we  differ  in  opinion  is  not  strange. 
Future  punishment  is  a  doctrine  clearly  inculcated. 
His  being  at  enmity  with  him  caused  the  difficulty. 
To  live  in  peace  should  be  the  desire  of  every  one. 
The  sun's  last  beam  fell  on  the  weary  traveller. 
To  tell  falsehoods  is  very  wicked. 
We  paid  a  large  sum  for  his  services. 
To  err  is  human ;  to  forgive,  divine. 
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Joliii  and  Thomas  are  very  industrious  boys. 
To  despair  in  adversity  is  madness. 
Is  grammar  a  difficult  study  ? 
Virtue  ennobles  the  mind  ;  vice  debases  it. 
The  beauties  of  nature  are  before  you. 
Matilda  entered  the  room  gracefully. 
Virtue  alone  produces  happiness. 
Integrity  secures  the  esteem  of  the  world. 
Perseverance  will  overcome  every  obstacle. 

EXERCISES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

Point  out  the  errors  in  the  following  exercises  ;  —  give  the  rule  for 
correction. 

Him  and  me  are  of  the  same  age. 

Her  and  I  could  not  agree. 

Thomas  and  me  learned  the  lesson  together. 

Them  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me. 

You  and  them  had  a  long  dispute. 

Are  you  as  old  as  him  ? 

Mary  can  write  as  well  as  me. 

This  is  the  girl  whom  desires  the  prize. 

Her  is  my  sister. 
'     They  and  us  will  take  a  long  walk. 

Her  found  Matilda's  new  book. 

Him  and  me  are  of  the  same  height. 

Matilda  's  lost  her  glove. 

Them  are  very  fine  peaches  for  the  season. 

Whom  was  chosen  speaker  yesterday  ? 

May  Mary  and  me  play  in  the  yard  ? 

Y/hom  do  you  think  called  to  see  me  ? 

Her  that  studies  will  improve. 

Them  that  seek  wisdom  shall  be  wise. 

I  can  writs  as  handsomely  as  him. 

Her  and  him  are  cousins. 
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The  mechanic  he  is  an  industrious  man. 
Whom  found  my  knife  ? 
Matilda  has  more  experience  than  her. 
Him  that  is  industrious  will  grow  rich. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

1.  Complete  the  propositions  in  the  following  exercises  by  inserting 
a  Subject,  a  Noun  or  Pronoun,  in  place  of  the  dash,  as  the  sense  may 
require  : 

Model.  —" will  start  in  the  morning. '' 

/will  start  in  the  morning. 

attends  carefully  to  her  studies.     kindled  the 

fire.     found  Mary's  glove.     broke  Robert's  knife. 

is  a  useful  study.     is  very  dishonorable.     

has  a  desire  to  improve.     -know  this  to  be  true.     

should  be  prepared  to  render  an  account  of  all  our  actions. 

., is  learning  to  declaim.     are  striving  to  excel. 

was  attempting  to  persuade  them  to  learn.     is 

ready  to  attend  you.     — -  was  in  fault.     has  no  wish 

to  contend.     was  sent  to  prepare  the  way.     went 

away  yesterday.     shall    know  hereafter.     sung 

most  sweetly.     acted  wisely.     is  a  very  good 

man.     were  reading  useful  books.     was  watching 

their  motions.     were  dismissed  in  the  evening.     

is  a  healthy  and  agreeable  exercise.     is  not  so  difficult 

as  many  are  fond  of  representing  it.     - —  has  finished  the 

picture.     seems  to  be  the  best  scholar  in  his   class. 

is  the  season  for  improvement.     called  Thomas. 

2.  Complete  the  propositions  by  inserting  in  place  of  the  dash  an 
Infinitive  Clause  : 

Model.  — ' ' is  wicked. ' '     To  deceive  our  parents  is  wicked. 

: is  pleasant.     is  the  duty  of  all.     is  a 

solemn  duty.     is  to  break  the  fourth  commandment. 

is   enjoined  by  every  moral   law.     is   human. 

15* 
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is  a  valuable  acccjnplisbment.     constitutes  the 


great  principle  of  virtue.     is  my  intention,  if  my  life  is 

spared  a  few  years.     is  wicked.     is  commendable. 

is  base  and  dishonorable.     is  a  proof  of  dis- 
honesty. 

8.  Complete  the  propositions  by  using  a  Clause  or  Part  of  a  Sentence 
as  a  subject  : 

Model.  —  " was  dislaonorable." 

Tkat  Robert  should  endeavor  to  deceive  his  sister  was  dishonorable. 

was  evident  to  all.     is  a  proof  of  human  weak- 


ness.      is  a  divine  commandment.     was  strange, 

indeed.     is  not  the  question. is  a  law  of  nature. 

cannot    be    denied.     — —  is    an    axiom.     was 

unaccountable.     is  your  duty.     was  his  intention. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Rule  First? 

Repeat  the  Caution. 

What  is  generally  the  Subject  of  a  Yerb? 

What  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  a  noun  ? 

Give  an  example,  using  an  Infinitive. 

. —  a  Clause  or  Part  of  a  Sentence. 

Where  is  the  Subject  usually  written  ? 
What  must  every  nominative  have,  expressed  or  under- 
stood ? 

Are  there  any  exceptions  to  these  rules  ? 
What  are  they  ? 

Rule  II. 

§  205.    A  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in' 
number  and  person  ;    e.  g.  "  William  ivrites." 

Explanation.  — This  rule  means  that  the  verb  must  always 
be  of  the  same  person  and  number  as  its  subject.     In  the 
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proposition  "William  writes,"  the  subject  William  is  of  the 
third  person  singular  ;  the  verb  is  put  in  the  same  person 
and  number,  to  agree  with  it. 

Caution.  —  This  rule  is  violated  by  putting  the  verb  in 
any  other  number  and  person  than  the  subject. 

EsMARK  1.  — Every  verb,  except  the  iufinitive,  must  have  a  subject, 
expressed  or  understood;  e.g.  "  Mary  huproves  ;  "  "William  wrote 
to  his  parents." 

Eemaek  2.  —  TVhen  an  infinitive  or  clause  of  a  sentence  is  the  sub- 
ject, the  verb  must  be  of  the  third  person  singular  ;  e.  g.  "To  do  good 
is  the  duty  of  all  men  ;  "  "  That  we  differ  in  opinion  is  not  strange." 

Remark  3.  —  When  a  verb  has  two  or  more  nominatives  connected 
hj  and,  it  agrees  with  them  in  the  plural  number  ;  e.  g.  "  John  and 
Thomas  are  good  boys." 

Exception  1.  — When  the  nominatives  relate  to  one  person  or  thing, 
the  verb  must  be  in  the  singular  ;  e.  g.  "  That  good  man  and  exem- 
plary Christian  is  no  more." 

Exception  2.  —  When  two  or  more  nominatives  connected  by  and 
are  preceded  by  each,  every,  no,  not,  or  some  disuniting  word,  they 
must  be  taken  separately;  e.  g.  "Every  man,  every  woman,  and 
every  child,  was  killed." 

Remark  4.  — Two  or  more  nominatives  in  the  singular  number  con- 
nected by  or  or  nor  require  a  singular  verb  ;  e.  g.  "Either  John  or 
his  brother  loill  go  to  Marion  in  the  morning." 

Remark  5.  —  When  nominatives  of  different  numbers  are  separated 
by  or  or  nor,  the  verb  agrees  with  them  in  the  plural  ;  e.  g.  "  Neither 
Matilda  nor  her  sisters  have  arrived." 

Remark  6.  —  W^hen  collective  nouns  imply  unity,  the  verb  agrees 
with  them  in  the  singular  ;  e.  g.  "  The  mob  was  dispersed." 

Remark  7. — Nouns  used  figuratively  in  the  singular  of  a  plural 
signification  require  a  plural  vei-b  ;  e.  g.  "  There  are  seventy  head  in 
the  flock." 

Remark  8.  — When  a  verb  has  several  persons  connected  by  and,  it 
agrees  with  the  first  person  rather  than  the  second,  and  the  second 
rather  than  the  thii^d  ;  e.  g.  "  He  and  I  shared  it  between  us." 

Remark  9.  — When  a  vei-b  has  sevei-al  persons  connected  by  or  or 
nor,  it  agrees  in  person  with  the  one  next  to  it  ;  e.  g.  "'  Either  you  or 
I  am  mistaken." 

Remark  10.  — When  a  verb  is  placed  between  two  nominatives  of  a 
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different  number,  it  may  agree  with  either.     In  general,  it  agrees  with 
the  first;  e.  g.  "  Words  are  wind." 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  and  parse  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  : 

I  walk.     You  speak.     Mary  draws. 

We  talk.     Stop.     Historians  narrate. 

You  may  write.     Study.     The  storm  abates. 

The  clock  strikes.     The  officer  commanded. 

William  talks  about  his  little  dog. 

Thomas  has  written.     Jane  may  ride. 

John,  James,'  and  Joseph,  have  arrived. 

Ignorance  and  negligence  are  not  commendable. 

The  people  have  no  opinion  of  him. 

Precept  and  diligence  are  important  to  youth. 

A  company  of  troops  was  detached. 

The  people  are  the  pillars  of  democracy. 

Death  or  some  misfortune  will  soon  divide  them. 

Extreme  heat  or  cold  is  painful. 

Merit,  not  friends,  caused  his  promotion. 

Neither  poverty  nor  riches  were  injurious  to  him. 

The  number  of  good  recitations  increases  daily. 

Either  you  or  I  am  concerned. 

The  jury  have  agreed  on  a  verdict. 

The  army  consists  of  a  thousand  men. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

Either  John  or  his  brother  has  your  book. 

Neither  the  general  nor  the  soldiers  have  arrived. 

Riches  take  to  themselves  wings,  and  fly  away. 

There  are  seventy  head  of  cattle  in  the  meadow. 

EXERCISES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

Point  out  the  errors  in  the  following  exercises  ;  —  give  the  reason 
for  the  correction. 
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The  scales  am  turned.     The  clouds  has  dispersed. 

Am  she  expected  ?     Is  you  here  ? 

Three  girls  was  playing  hide-and-seek  in  the  room. 

Circumstances  alters  cases.     Idlers  hates  study. 

Mary,  how  does  your  plans  succeed  ? 

The  number  of  our  days  am  with  thee. 

Twenty  head  of  cattle  was  grazing  in  the  field. 

Some  people  is  busy,  yet  does  very  little. 

The  time  and  place  was  agreed  upon. 

Temperance  and  exercise  preserves  health. 

Wisdom,  not  wealth,  procure  esteem. 

Not  her  beauty,  but  her  talents,  attracts  attention. 

Either  the  boy  or  the  girl  were  present. 

That  distinguished  poet  and  scholar  are  dead. 

Neither  he  nor  I  intends  to  be  there. 

Neither  the  crew  nor  passengers  was  saved. 

I  glories  in  the  thought. 

To  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly,  are  required  of  all. 

Either  you  or  I  are  greatly  mistaken. 

Politics  does  not  always  improve  a  man's  fortune. 

Your  brother  and  your  cousin  is  in  the  parlor. 

Each  of  my  sons  has  received  a  good  education. 

To  labor  night  and  day  fatigue  the  mind. 

To  utter  such  words  are  wrong. 

A  variety  of  pleasing  objects  charm  the  eye. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Complete  tlie  propositions  in  the  following  exercises  by  inserting  an 
appropriate  Verb  in  place  of  the  dash  : 

Henry well.     Washington  and  Lafayette  dis- 
tinguished generals.     We  a  taste  for  the  beautiful. 

New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston, the  chief  cities 

of  the  United  States.     Virtue  and  vice their  reward. 
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Peace  of  mind  am.    a  quiet  conscience of  inestimable 

value.  Either  Matilda  or  Sarah your  book.  The  pub- 
lic    respectfully  informed.     The  party but  little 

influence,  because  it  is  so  much  divided.     The  people 

gave  their  opinion.  Ten  sail  of  the  line  — —  joined  the 
fleet.  Truth  and  error,  virtue  and  vice, things  of  im- 
mutable nature.     John  or  James to  Boston.     Eeason, 

eloquence,  and  every  art, dangerous  in  the  hands  of  bad 

men.  Thomas  or  William home  yesterday.  Chronol- 
ogy and  geography the  eyes  of  history.     The  children 

to  school.    The  army disbanded.    The  clergy 

unanimous  on  the  subject.     Either  James  or  his  friends 


to  blame.     To  write  legibly,  to  speak  correctly,  and  com- 
pose readily, useful  arts.     Neither  he  nor  they 


idle.     Calhoun  and  Webster distinguished  statesmen. 

Words wind.     Neither  riches  nor  fame so  valua- 
ble as  health.     The  session  adjourned.     To  have   the 

approbation  of  the  great  and  good desirable.     To  scorn 

or  to  hate  him equally  foolish.     The   multitude 

pleasure.     The  majority disposed  to  adopt  the  measure. 

The  horse  and  chaise at  the  door.     The  classics 

acquired  only  by  diligent  study.    Duty,  and  not  interest, 

his  constant  rule  of  action.     The  intellect,  and  not  the  heart, 

concerned.     The  origin  of  the  city  and  state  of  Eome 

involved  in  great  uncertainty.     The  air,  the  earth,  and 

the  water, with  existence. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Rule  Second  ? 
Explain  it. 
How  is  it  violated  ? 

When  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  an  infinitive  or  clause, 
of  what  person  must  it  be  ? 
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WKen  a  verb  has  two  or  more  nominatives  connected  by 
and,  how  does  it  agree  with  them  ? 

Are  there  anj  exceptions  to  this  rule  ? 

What  is  the  first  exception  ? 

the  second  ? 

When  two  or  more  nominatives  in  the  singular  number  are 
connected  bj  or  or  7ior,  how  must  the  verb  agree  with  them  ? 

When  the  nominatives  separated  by  or  or  nor  are  of  dif- 
ferent numbers,  of  what  number  must  the  verb  be  ? 

Nouns  used  figuratively  in  the  singular  number,  havino-  a 
plural  signification,  are  followed  by  what  number  ? 

When  the  verb  has  several  persons  connected  by  and,  with 
which  does  it  agree  ? 

When  the  verb  has  several  persons  connected  by  or  or  nor, 
with  which  does  it  agree  ? 

When  the  verb  is  placed  between  two  nominatives  of  a  dif- 
ferent number,  with  which  does  it  agree  ? 


Rule   III. 

§  206.  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  limit  the 
action  of  a  transitive  verb  must  be  in  the  object- 
ive;  e.  g.  *'  William  writes  letters.'' 

Explanation.  — In  the  sentence  "  William  writes  letters," 
letters  is  used  to  limit  the  action  of  the  transitive  verb  writes 
to  a  particular  object. 

Caution. — This  rule  is  violated  by  putting  the  noun  or 
pronoun  limiting  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  in  any  other 
case  than  the  objective. 

Kemark  1.  —  An  infinitive,  a  participial  noun,  or  a  clause,  may  be 
used  to  limit  the  action  of  a  verb  ;  e.  g.  "  Boys  love  to  play  ;  "  "  Chil- 
dren love  playing  ;  "  "I  know  that  you  loill  be  an  attentive  pupil.' 

Remark  2.  —  When  the  subject  and  object  are  nouns,  the  object  is 
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usually  placed  after  the  verb.  The  relative  in  interrogations  usually 
precedes  the  verb  ;  e.  g.  "Robert  called  Henry  ;"  ""Whom  do  you 
see?  " 

Remark  3.  —  Transitive  verbs  are  sometimes  used  improperly  as 
intransitive  ;  e.  g.  "  We  premise  with  three  circumstances."  The 
preposition  ivith  should  be  expunged. 

Remark  4.  —  Intransitive  verbs  are  sometimes  used  improperly  as 
transitive  ;  e.  g.  "  He  repented  him.  of  the  design,"  Him  should  be 
expunged. 

Remark  5.  —  Some  intransitive  verbs  are  followed  by  an  object  of 
kindred  signification  ;  e.  g.  "He  lives  a  happy  life." 

Remark  6.  —  Yerbs  signifying  to  ask,  to  teach,  to  call,  to 
allow,  to  make,  to  constitute,  and  some  others,  are  followed 
bj  tjvo  objectives ;  e.  g.  "He  asked  me  ^  question." 

Note.  —  A  preposition  is  understood  with  the  objective  of  the  per- 
son, and  must  always  be  expressed  when  it  comes  after  the  objective  of 
the  thing  ;  e.  g.  "  Henry  gave  a  book  to  Robert." 

Remark  7.  —  The  vei-b  in  the  passive  voice  should  always  take  for 
its  subject  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  ;  e.  g. 
"  I  was  asked  a  question." 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  and  parse  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  : 

Foolish  pursuits  delight  some  persons. 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Whom  do  you  serve  ? 
Your  teacher  commends  your  diligence. 
Robert  recited  the  lesson  very  correctly. 
Irving  has  written  many  excellent  books. 
Creation  demonstrates  the  power  of  God. 
Plain,  honest  truth  wants  no  artificial  coloring. 
Alfred  has  performed  his  task. 
A  good  father  will  teach  his  son  integrity. 
Experience  teaches  many  valuable  lessons. 
We  should  not  return  injury  for  injury. 
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The  multitude  eagerly  pursues  pleasure. 
Matilda  was  taught  music  and  painting. 
Christians  should  live  a  holy  life. 
William's  father  has  purchased  a  fine  house. 
He  will  resign  his  office,  and  remain  with  us. 
He  has  slept  his  last  sleep. 
A  contented  mind  produces  happiness. 
I  was  asked  a  question  about  James. 
Henry  gave  the  book  to  his  brother. 
God  called  the  firmament  heaven. 
Augusta  dreamed  a  dream  last  night. 
Robert  and  William  may  analyze  the  lesson. 
Washington  defeated  the  British  at  Yorktown. 

EXERCISES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

Point  out  the  errors  in  the  following  exercises  ;  —  gi"e  the  leasou 

for  the  correction. 

He  that  is  idle  and  mischievous  reprove. 
Who  do  you  think  I  saw  ? 
I  cannot  allow  of  that. 

He  invited  my  brother  and  I  to  dine  with  him. 
Can  you  forgive  she  ? 
Fear  he  who  can  reward  and  punish. 
He  repented  him  of  the  design. 
Your  plantation  grows  excellent  wheat. 
His  servant  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey. 
I  have  endeavored  to  agree  the  parties. 
He  was  afforded  an  opportunity  to  repent. 
Your  teacher  does  not  allow  of  quarrelling. 
He  shall  not  want  for  anything. 
Rufas  was  furnished  a  seat. 
Milton  sat  his  hat  on  the  table. 
Your  friend  was  told  this  fact  long  since. 
16 
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We  were  shown  several  fine  pictures. 
Robert  Norris  was  taught  grammar. 
They  do  not  want  for  encouragement. 
I  have  been  asked  the  question. 
Believers  are  not  promised  temporal  riches'. 
These  are  persons  who  you  should  esteem. 
Hamlin  sat  himself  down  in  the  chair. 
They  that  honor  me  I  will  honor. 
He  and  they  we  know ;  but  who  are  you  ? 

EXERCISES   IN    COMPOSITION. 

Complete  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  by  inseitmg  m 
place  of  the  dash  an  Object,  a  Noun,  a  Pronoun,  Infinitive  or  Clause, 
as  the  sense  may  require  : 

William   struck .     Boys  love .     He  thou 

lovest  is  sick.     I  request  my  brother   you  know  to 

write  to  rae  soon.     I  have  been  offered  a for  my  pony. 

My  sister  loves  me,  and  I  love .     James   can  purchase 

a for  sister  Mary  with  the  money  uncle  ,gave . 

It  is  my  wish  to  assist .     Birds  gather for  their 

young,  and    teach   to    fly.     By   some    carelessness,    I 

have  lost  the   you   gave   .     James   understands 

how .     My  mother  taught how  to  enter  a  room. 

I  shall  inform   unless  you  behave.     The    gentleman 

could  not  ascertain >.     Mary  says .     The  criminal 

acknowledged   .     Grod  sends  the  as  well  as  the 

.      As  we  left  the  house,  the  rain  began .     Robert 

gave  the  book,  and  I  now   give   it  to  you.     A  dili- 
gent pupil  loves  his  .     Tell    the   boys   .     Never 

affect   to  have  more  than  those  with   whom   you  are 

in  company.     The  rules  of  the  school  prohibit ■,  and  all 

bad .     God  created  the of  the  fields,  the of 

the  air,  and  the of  the  sea,  as  well  as  every  creeping 
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thing.     God  made  the to  shine  by  day,  and  the 


to  give by  night.     Robert,  not  James,  has  committed 

a . 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Rule  Third  ? 

Explain  it. 

Repeat  the  Caution. 

What  is  observed  in  Remark  First  ? 

Grive  an  example  of  an  Infinitive  used  as  an  object. 

■ —  a  Participial  Noun. 

a  Clause. 

Where  is  the  object  usually  placed  ? 
What  is  remarked  of  the  Relative  ? 
Illustrate  it  by  an  example. 
What  is  said  of  the  use  of  Transitive  Yerbs  ? 
Give  an  illustration. 

What  is  remarked  of  Intransitive  Yerbs  ? 
Give  an  illustration. 
When  do  they  admit  of  an  object  ? 
What  is  said  of  verbs  of  asking,  teaching,  &c.  ? 
What  is  understood  ?     When  expressed  ? 
When  two  objects  are  used,  which  is   the  subject  of  the 
passive  voice  ? 


Rule  IY. 

§  207.  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  identify 
another  noun  or  pronoun  is  put  by  apposition  in 
the  same  case:  e.g.  ''Brother  William  writes 
letters.'' 

Explanation.  —  A  noun  or  pronoun  is  said  to  be  in  appo- 
sition when  it  is  added  to  another  noun  or  pronoun  by  way 
of  explanation  or  description.     In  the  sentence  "  Brother 
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William  writes  letters,"  William  is  added  to  distinguish  what 
brother  is  meant. 

Remark  1.  —  This  rule  supposes  ;he  first  -word  to  be  tlie  principal 
t^i-m.  In  general  this  is  the  case,  ',ut  in  poetry  the  explanatory  Avord 
is  often  placed  first  ;  e.  g. 

"  Poor  wanderers  of  a  stormy  day, 
From  wave  to  wave  we  're  driven." 

Remark  2.  • —  A  noun  is  sometimes  put  in  apposition  with  a  sen- 
tence ;  e.  g.  "  The  faculty  pi'omptly  acceded  to  my  request,  an  act 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  institution." 

Remark  3.  —  A  plural  term  is  sometimes  used  in  apposition  to  two 
or  more  nouns,  to  combine  and  give  them  emphasis  ;  e.  g.  "  Time,  labor, 
money,  all  were  lost." 

Remark  4.  — "When  possessives  are  in  apposition  the  possessive  form 
is  used  only  with  one  of  them  ;  e.  g.  "  John  the  Baptist's  head." 

Remark  5.  —  Names  or  titles  employed  to  distinguish  individuals  of 
a  family  or  a  class,  as  "  G.  J.  Mason,  N.G.  ;  Doct.  D.  Eddins  ;  Rev. 
J.  M'Dowell,  D.D.,"  &c.  &c.,  are  parsed  by  some  as  in  apposition. 
It  is  better  to  regard  them  as  complex  nouns,  and  parse  them  as  such. 

EXERCISES. 
Analyze  and  parse  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  : 
Albany,  the  capital  of  New  York,  is  on  the  Pludson. 
Herschel  discovered  the  planet  Uranus. 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  King  of  Sweden,  was  a  madman. 
The  quotation  is  Johnson's,  the  giant  of  literature. 
Have  you  read  MiltOn's  great  work,  Paradise  Lost  ? 
Have  you  seen  Killion,  the  carpenter  ? 
Pompey  contended  with  Caesar,  the  greatest  general  of  his 
time. 

Truth,  a  gem  most  precious,  cannot  be  over-valued. 
We  regard  intemperance,  the  bane  of  life,  with  horror. 
James  Telman,  merchant,  resides  in  Greensboro'. 
Henry  recovered,  a  result  that  was  not  expected. 
These  words  are  spoken  'O  us  men. 
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Hope,  the  balm  of  life,  is  our  greatest  friend. 

On  the  palace  jQoor,  a  corse,  she  lay. 

Oaklands,  Henry's  estate,  is  considered  valuable. 

Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  thouo-ht. 

He  was  a  friend  of  ¥''ordsworth,  the  poet. 

Barnum,  the  prince  cf  humbugs,  has  built  a  palace. 

That  knife  belongs  to  Eobert,  him  who  was  here. 

Did  you  witness  the  transaction  yourself? 

Solomon,  King  of  Israel,  built  a  temple. 

William  the  Conqueror  subdued  England. 

I  delivered  the  message  myself. 

The  river  Jordan  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

His  dog,  a  faithful  friend,  kept  watch  over  the  body. 

EXERCISES    FOR    CORRECTION 

Point  out  the  errors  in  the  following  exercises  ;  —  give  the  rule  for 
correction. 

Have  you  heard  from  your  cousin,  she  that  I  saw  ? 

Alfred  returned,  him  who  went  to  the  office  for  me. 

Has  your  sister  recovered,  her  that  was  lately  sick? 

Grive  it  to  James,  he  who  stands  at  the  door. 

I  spoke  of  Milton,  he  who  wrote  Paradise  Lost. 

Mary,  her  who  you  sent  to  me,  entered  the  room. 

I  speak  of  Cromwell,  he  who  beheaded  Charles. 

We  have  visited  our  friends,  they  that  live  in  town. 

It  was  Virgil,  him  who  wrote  the  ^neid. 

The  servant  has  arrived,  him  whom  you  saw. 

Do  you  speak  so  to  me,  I  who  have  raised  you  ? 

Patrick  Henry,  him  who  made  the  parsons  tremble,  was 
the  only  advocate. 

Let  us  worship  the  Lord,  he  who   is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting. 

Blame  me  not,  I  who  have  labored  so  much  for  you. 
16^ 
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EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Complete  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  by  filling  the  blank 
with  a  Noun  or  Pronoun  in  apposition  to  the  preceding  word  : 

Model.  —  "  Brother writes  letters  for  his  parents." 

Brother  Edward  writes  letters  for  his  parents. 

John    informed   me   respecting   the    circum.stances. 

Paul    lived    in    the    first    century.      The    river    • 

tlo'ved  into  the  Atlantic.     Macaulaj,  the  ,  is   one    of 

the  best  writers  of  the  present  century.     Romulus,  the 

of  Rome,  killed  his  brother.     Have  you  seen the  book- 
binder this  morning.     This  knife  belongs  to  my  friend  . 

Religion,  the of  adversity,  adorns  prosperity.     James 

wrote  a   composition  for  his  brother  .     Thomson,   the 

of  the  seasons,  is  a  beautiful  poet.     Mr.  Smith,  the 

whom  you  saw  with  me  but  a  short  time  since,  is  dead. 

Washington,  the of  the  American  army,  was  born  on 

the  banks  of  the   Potomac.     Call  at  my  friend  Atkinson's, 

the ,  for  the  package.     The  weather  prohibits  walking, 

a very  unpleasant  to  us  both.     Coleridge,  a  remarkable 

,   was  the   friend   of  Wordsworth.     My   brother  

estate  was   sold   last  week   at   a   great  sacrifice.     When  my 

brother  was  here,  he  spoke  of  Howard,  the ,  with  great 

admiration.     The  lips  of  Isaiah,  the ,  were  touched  with 

hallowed  fire. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Rule  Fourth  ? 

Explain  it. 

In  apposition  which  is  the  principal  term  ? 

AYhat  exceptions  to  this  rule  ? 

How  is  a  noun  sometimes  used  ? 

Illustrate  it  \x  example. 

What  is  said  of  the  use  of  a  plural  term  ? 
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"What  is  remarked  of  the  possessive  in  apposition  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  use  of  titles  ? 

KULE  Y. 

§  208.  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  limit  the 
relation  of  ownership,  source  or  kind,  is  put  in 
the  possessive  ;  e.  g.  ''  Alfred's  knife  ;  "  ''  Sun's 
rays  ;  "   "  Webster's  Dictionary." 

Explanation.  —  A  noun  in  the  possessive  limits  its  gov- 
erning word  by  representing  it  as  owned,  proceeding  from  or 
describing  the  thing  possessed.  "Alfred's  knife;"  "Sun's 
ray's;"  "Webster's  Dictionary;"  —  here  J.Z/re<i'5  denotes 
ownership  ;   Sun's,  source  ;   and  Webster's,  kind. 

Caution.  —  Particular  care  should  be  taken  not  to  omit  the 
sign  of  the  possessive  before  participial  nouns  ;  and  not  to  use 
it  in  the  possessive  of  pronouns. 

Remark  1.  —  The  name  denoting  the  thing  limited,  when  obvious,  is 
often  omitted;  e.  g.  "I  called  at  Mason's  (store),  before  I  left 
town." 

Remark  2.  —  When  two  or  more  nouns  are  connected  in  the  possess- 
ive, expressing  joint  possession,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  is  annexed 
to  the  last  ;  e.  g.  "Andrews  and  Stoddart's  Grammar." 

Remark  3.  —  Different  things  of  the  same  name,  belonging  to  two  or 
moi-e  severally,  should  have  the  sign  of  the  possessive  annexed  to 
each  ;  e.  g.  "  Johnson's,  Webster's,  and  Walker's  Dictionary." 

Remark  4.  —  Complex  nouns,  and  nouns  in  apposition,  have  the  sign 
of  the  possessive  annexed  to  the  last;  e.  g.  "Thomas  Jefferson's 
administration  ;  "  "  Give  me  John  the  Baptist's  head." 

Remark  6.  — A  participial  noun,  either  alone  or  modified,  may  follow 
the  possessive  ;  e.  g.  "  I  am  opposed  to  Alfred's  going  from  home  at 
this  season  of  tlie  yeai-." 

Remark  6.  —  The  possessive  is  sometimes  more  elegantly  expressed 
by  the  preposition  q/";  e.  g.  "  The  house  of  the  Lord  should  not  be 
profaned." 

Remark  7. — When  the  singular  ends  with  the  sound  of  sor^r,  to 
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avoid  harsliness  of  sound,  the  s  after  the  apostrophe  is  sometimes 
omitted  ;  e.  g.  "  Goodness'  sake  ;  "  "Archimedes'  screw." 

Remark  8.  —  A  clause  of  a  sentence  should  never  come  between  the 
possessive  and  its  limiting  word  ;  e.  g.  "The  prisoner's  (if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  express  my  opinion)  conduct  was  such  as  to  convey  the 
idea  of  his  guilt." 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  and  parse  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  : 

A  man's  manners  often  make  his  fortune. 
John  wrote  by  his  father's  permission. 
Helen's  beauty  caused  the  destruction  of  Troj. 
Have  you  read  Milton's  speech? 
The  enemy's  resistance  was  formidable. 
Henry's  power  of  attention  is  very  great. 
Your  sister's  book  is  in  a  bad  place. 
The  children's  playfulness  amused  us. 
The  servant  brought  his  master's  hat. 
Homer's  poetical  genius  is  much  admired. 
The  enemy's  retreat  was  very  rapid. 
The  merchant's  speculation  proved  fortunate. 
The  soldier  woke  to  hear  the  sentry's  shriek. 
Send  me  Neander's  Church  History. 
The  sun's  rays  are  very  powerful. 
Scandal's  tongue  can  blast  the  fairest  reputation. 
Wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness. 
This  was  my  father's  and  my  mother's  advice. 
Moses'  rod  was  turned  into  a  serpent. 
And  he  cast  himself  at  Jesus'  feet. 

Mary  has  received  a  father's  care  and  a  mother's  tender- 
ness. 

Mother  was  not  aware  of  sister's  being  here. 
Call  at  Sheldon,  Lamport  and  Blakeman's. 
These  are  Henry's,  William's  and  Joseph's  books. 
Charles'  and  Cromwell's  deaths  were  different,^ 
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EXERCISES    FOR    CORRECTION. 

Point  out  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences,  and  give  the  rule  for 
the  correction  : 

The  worlds  government  is  not  left  to  chance. 
AsasMieart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord. 
I  admire  Words  worths'^  and  Cowpers' poems. 
Have  you  examined  Browrf;and  Bullions  Grammars. 
They  obeyed  the  Protectors  (as  he  was  called)  mandate. 
His  brothers  offence  will  not  condemn  him. 
Wisdom's  precepts  form  the  good  mans  happiness. 
We  purchase  sugar  and  couee  at  Dormans. 
You  should  be  subject  for  conscience  sake. 
The  time  for  \yilliam" making  the  experiment  has  come. 
Much  depends  on  this  rule  being  observed. 
Edwards  portrait  does  not  resemble  him  much. 
W^hat  was  the  reason  of  fathers  dismissing  him  ? 
For  Herodias'^sake,  his  brother  Philips  wife. 
That  silk  was  purchased  at  Sheldons,  the  mercers. 
I  will  not  for  Davids  thy  fathers  sake. 
He  married  my  sons  wifes  sister. 
This  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  England's. 
The  estate  of  the  corporation's  is  much  encumbered. 
This  picture  of  Janes  does  not  resemble  her  much. 
One  mans  loss  is  often  anothers  gain. 
The  tree  is  known  by  it's  fruit. 

Mason's  and  Dixon's   line  has  been  the  theme  of  much 
dispute. 

William's  and  Mary's  College  is  in  Virginia. 
Daniel's  Websters  speech  was  much  admired. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

1.  Complete  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  by  inserting  in 
place  of  the  dash  a  Noun  or  Pronoun,  as  the  sense  may  require. 
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Model.  —  "  The playfulness  amused  us.'' 

The  children'' s  playfulness  amused  us. 

Robert  found  knife  in  the  road,  not  far  from  the 

town-hall.      The great  erudition   commands   not    only 

the  respect  of  the  students,  but  the  admiration  of  the  faculty. 

It  is  not  expected  that will  be  very  formidable.     You 

should  not    interfere   with    ■ affairs.     The    spec- 
ulation, having  proved  successful,  it  was  commended  by  all. 

modesty,   as  well  as  that  of brother,  has   been 

the  subject  of  observation.     The  stratagem  has  been 

detected    and  guarded    against.     Intemperance  in  all 

forms  is  a  sin.     It  was  a  bold  joke  to  play  with  the 

wig   and   hide    walking-stick.     book    has  been 

badly  used.    The  anchor  was  let  down  at  the 

command. hatchet  cut  his  favorite  tree.     

father  sent  the  man   privately  out  of  town  who  had  com- 
mitted the  theft,  and    thus  screened  him  from    punishment. 

The  gentleman,  after  hearing  his account,  was  satisfied 

that  he  had  done  right.     brother  is  so  satirical  that  it 

often   seems   that  he  would  rather  run  the  risk  of  losing  a 

friend  than  not  to  show wit.     confidence  in  God  was 

so  strong  that  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  only  son.     Robert 

imagined  one  day  how  beautiful  the  trees  in  his orchard 

would  look  if  they  were  all  loaded  with  oranges,  instead  of 

apples.     The  master   told  father  that  he  had  always 

conducted  himself  well  in  school,  except  in  one  instance. 

2.  Change  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  into  the  Pos- 
sessive Form  : 

Model.  —  "  The  patriotism  of  Washington  has  been  justly  lauded." 
Washington's  patriotism  has  been  justly  lauded. 

The  generous  conduct  of  Edward  to  his  orphan-brother  was 
the  subject  of  our  evening's  conversation.  The  worth  of  his 
father,  to  say  nothing   of  that   of  his   uncle,   has    greatly 
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assisted  him.  If  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  belonscs 
to  England,  the  application  of  it  to  navigation,  beyond  all 
doubt,  is  American.  The  estate  of  my  uncle  is  of  very  con- 
siderable value,  and  will  be  worth'  much  more  when  improved. 
Your  father  was  always  the  friend  of  the  poor  man.  The 
abilities  and  worth  of  the  youth^  without  his  father's  reputa- 
tion, would  have  insured  his  success.  The  broker  has  just 
sold  the  Ljuse  of  my  mother  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  two 
payments.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  the  discovery  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  I  have  observed  that  the  attachment  of  Henry 
to  his  sister  is  very  great.  The  paintings  of  Eeynolds,  West 
and  Lawrence,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  What 
do  you  remember  of  the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson  ? 
The  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
in  the  world. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Rule  Fifth  ? 

Explain  it. 

What  cautions  to  be  observed? 

When  may  the  noun  limited  be  omitted  ? 

When  two  or  more  nouns  expressing  joint  possession  are 
connected  together,  to  which  is  the  sign  prefixed  ? 

What  is  remarked  of  different  things  of  the  same  nane 
belonging  to  two  or  more  severally  ? 

What  is  said  of  complex  nouns  and  nouns  in  apposition  ? 

of  participial  nouns  ? 

of  the  possessive  by  the  preposition  of? 

of  the  sound  of  s  and  z  ?  \ 

of  a  clause   coming   between  the  possessive  and 

its  limiting  word? 

Rule  YI. 

§  209.  Adjectives  relate  to  nouns  which  they 
describe  or   limit;    e.  g.   '-'Good   boys;"    ^^  A 
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man  ;  "   ''  The  lady  ;  ''   ''  Either  hat ;  ''  ''  Five 
dollars." 

Explanation.  —  The  word  adjective  signifies  added  to.  Its 
office  is  to  modify  the  noun  by  describing  or  limiting  its 
meaning;  e.  g.  ^^  Good  boys;"  "J.  man,"  &c.;  —  here  good 
describes  boys,  and  a  limits  man. 

Caution.  —  Adjectives  denoting  one  must  have  nouns  in 
the  singular  ;  those  denoting  more  than  one,  in  the  j3lural ; 
e.  g.  "  This  girl ;  "  "  Those  boys." 

Remark  1.  —  Anything  used  as  a  noun —  an  infinitiTe,  particijole,  or 
clause  —  may  have  an  adjective  belonging  to  it ;  e.  g.  "  To  use  pro- 
ftine  language  is  both  foolish  and  wicked." 

Rebiark  2.  —  An  infinitive  and  a  participial  noun  are  sometimes 
found  with  an  adjective  after  them  not  qualifying  any  particular  noun, 
but  used  indefinitely  ;  e.  g.  "To  be  good  is  the  surest  way  of  being 
happy." 

Remark  3.  —  The  noun  is  often  omitted;  e.  g.  "The  poor  have 
claims  upon  the  rich."  In  such  cases  the  ellipsis  may  be  supplied,  or 
the  adjective  used  as  a  noun. 

Rebiark  4.  —  When  two  objects  are  spoken  of  or  compared,  use  the 
comparative  degree  ;  when  more  than  two,  the  superlative  ;  e.  g. 
"  James  is  the  vwre  industrious  boy  of  the  two  ;  but  Alfred,  the  most 
industrious  pupil  in  school." 

Remark  5.  —  Double  comparatives  and  superlatives  should  be 
avoided  in  speaking  and  writing;  -e.  g.  "More  wiser;  lesser; 
worser  ;  most  sir aitest." 

Remark  6.  —  Adjectives  that  have  in  themselves  a  superlative  sig- 
nification, and  such  as  do  not  admit  of  increase  or  diminution,  should  not 
be  compared  ;  e.  g.  Chief,  extreme,  perfect,  right,  universal,  supreme, 
square,  round,  &c. 

Remark  7.  —  Adjectives  are  often  used  to  qualify  a  noun  qualified 
by  another  ;  e.  g.  "Ripe  winter  fruits."  In  such  cases  that  which 
relates  more  neai-ly  to  the  noun  should  be  placed  next  to  it  ;  e.  g. 
"  John  has  a  nice  new  book  ; "  not  a  "  new  nice  book." 

Remark  8.  —  Adjectives  often  qualify  nouns  as  the  effect  of  verbs  ; 
e,  ^.  "  Sweet  apples  boil  hard." 
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Remark  9.  —  The  definitive  a  should  be  used  before  words  begin- 
ning with  a  consonant,  or  w  sounded  like  yu  ;  e.  g.  ^^  A  man  ;  "  "  jJ 
unicorn."  An  is  used  only  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or 
silent  h ;  e.  g.  "  An  apple  ;  *'  "  An  hour." 

Rejiark  10. 5,  or  an,  one,  this,  that,  each,  every,  either,  neither, 

and  the  ordinals  first,  second,  etc.,  relate  to  nouns  of  the  singular 
number  only,  or  such  as  convey  a  collective  idea  ;  e.  g.  ^'  A  man  ;  " 
"  One  boy  ;  "  "  Each  committee." 

Reimark  11.  —  These,  those,  few,  several,  all,  and  the  cardinals  above 
one,  relate  to  nouns  of  the  plural  number  only  ;  e.  g.  "  These  men  ;  " 
*'  Those  boys,"  &c. 

Remark  12.  —  Former,  later,  the,  ariy,  such,  some,  what,  &c., 
relate  to  nouns  of  the  singular  or  plural  number  ;  e.  g.  "  T/ieman  ;  " 
*'  Such  boys." 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  and  parse  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  : 

All  rational  beings  desire  happiness. 
No  composition  is  perfect. 
Have  compassion  on  the  poor. 
To  die  for  one's  country  is  sweet. 
Happy  is  the  man  who  makes  virtue  his  choice. 
To  refrain  from  anger  is  excellent. 
Some  books  are  worthless. 
She  had  many  virtues,  and  was  much  beloved. 
To  excel  in  knowledge  is  honorable. 
He  is  the  stronger  of  the  two,  but  not  the  wiser. 
To  be  good  is  to  be  happy. 

Virtue  consists  not  in  appearing  good,  but  in  doing  good. 
The  wicked  often  persecute  the  good. 
That  he  should  have  been  so  foolish  is  surprising. 
Kufus  is  taller  than  his  brother  James. 
Robert  has  a  pair  of  new  shoes. 
George  and  John  are  more  studious  than  William. 
Color  the  dress  blue. 
17 
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Every  man  performs  his  part  in  creation. 

Each  pupil  is  at  the  desk. 

Your  farm  produces  good  wheat. 

Did  you  see  that  venerable  old  man  ? 

You  must  heat  the  iron  red-hot. 

Either  party  can  repair  the  injury.  ~ 

Some  persons  cannot  acquire  wealth. 

Many  obtain  riches  with  but  little  exertion. 

That  man  neglects  his  affairs. 

A  just  man  always  acts  consistently. 

Either  Greorge  or  Robert  found  it. 

Every  nine  days  must  have  its  wonder. 

EXERCISES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

Point  out  the  errors  in  the  following  sentences  ;  —  give  the  rule  for 
the  correction. 

A  more  taller  girl.     An  industriouser  scholar. 

A  worser  book.     The  most  correctest  conduct. 

James  has  a  more  big  hat  than  his  brother. 

John  has  mucher  peaches  than  Thomas. 

His  conduct  displayed  the  most  sincerest  candor. 

William  gave  John  an  red  apple. 

Robert  is  a  honorable  and  trusty  lad. 

Was  the  rumor  an  universal  one  ? 

A  honorable  man  is  always  esteemed. 

Edward  maintained  an  uniform  conduct. 

Them  boys  are  low-bred. 

I  will  thank  you  for  that  snuffers. 

It  was  his  chiefest  desire  to  be  esteemed. 

Martha  possesses  the  most  serenest  temper, 

I  heard  an  Unitarian  discourse,  Sunday. 

Have  you  any  black  lady's  gloves  ? 

Where  have  you  laid  them  scissors  ? 

James  is  the  most  studious  of  the  two. 
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Have  you  any  kid  gentleman's  gloves  ? 
Did  the  wheel  hurt  those  boy  much  ? 
Matilda  shall  have  a  black  pair  of  gaiters. 
I  have  not  seen  Henry  this  ten  days. 
I  want  a  mirror  of  the  most  perfect  polish. 
I  do  not  like  those  kind  of  men. 
Bacon  was  esteemed  a  more  profound  philosopher. 
The  most  extremest  caution  must  be  observed. 
The  Most  Highest  created  man  for  his  own  glory. 
Martha  and  Jane  are  both  well-dressed ;  in  their  appear- 
ance, Martha  is  the  neatest,  but  Jane  the  most  showy. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Complete  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  by  inserting  in 
place  of  the  dash  an  Adjective,  Descriptive  or  Definitive,  as  the  sense 
may  require. 

Model.  —  "  The  pupils  have  been to  the  lesson." 

The  pupils  have  been  attentive  to  the  lesson. 

Brother  Rufus  is  engaged  in  a profitable  employment. 

I  dislike  to  hear sort  of  questions.     Texas  is  the ■ 

state  in  the  Union.     Give  me  a  glass  of water.     

kind  of  people  is  very  troublesome.     Your  sister  is and 

she  is .     That  house  is ,  but  it  is  not .     Your 

brother  has  prudence  and  industry,  by means  he  is  cer- 
tain to  make  a  fortune.     My  father  ordered  the  men 

refreshment,  and   they  thanked   him.     occurrence  has 

been  the  cause  of annoyance  to  the  circle  of  his  friends. 

To  shrink  from  duty  because  it  is ,  is  the  mark  of  a 

mind  or  a heart.     Your  neighbor  is  always  talking,  ly 

means  he  renders  himself  ridiculous. 

A calamity  could  not  occur  in  a time.     one 

knows  that  it  is difficult  to  retain  in  -    —  memory 

multitude  of  things  which  are  unconnected  and  lie  in  confu- 
sion, than  those  dispersed  according  to  a      —  plan.     
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of  your  sisters  were   in   school   yesterday  ?     evening 

should  be  devoted  to  study.     child  should  be  furnished 

with  a  book  corresponding  with  the  class.     The  Scriptures 

inform  us  that action  is or according  to  the 

motive  by  which  it  was  prompted.     Let man  look  after 

his  own  property.     The  President  of  the  United  States  is 

chosen  every years.     I  hope  that  James  will  give  me 

books.     notion  of  things  is  not  correct.     I  had 

hoped  by means  to  relieve  his  mind.     sort  of  pro- 
ceedings must  be  discontinued.     Mary  must  eat more 

fruit  to-day. 

James  is  one  of  the of  them   all.     Matilda  is  the 

of  the  two.     Thomas  and  George  are  good  scholars, 

but  George  is  the of  the  two.     I  am  well  acquainted 

with   Thomas,  George,  and  William ;   Thomas   is  the 

scholar  of  the  three.     There  were  many  wise  kings  before 

Solomon,  but  he  was  the of  all.     Washington  was  the 

of  all  generals  in  ancient  or  modern  times.     Venus  is 

the  of  all  the  planets.     The  Mississippi  is  the  


river  in  the  world.    The  campaign  was  the of  the  season. 

Rhode  Island  is  the state  in  the  Union. 

sun  gives  light  to  our  earth.     William  gave  me 

apple  out  of  the  basket.     John  has larger  property  than 

his  sister,  but  he  is  not happier  of  the  two.     This  is 

better  road  of two.     amiable  and in- 
telligent friend  is  worthy  of  regard.     She  was old  lady, 

and  her  simple,  plain  dress  became  her  very  much.     Henry 

was orphan  boy,  and  is  much  indebted  to  Doctor  Hutch- 

ings  for  assisting in  business.     La  Fayette  accosted,  in 

most  benign  manner, old  soldier  who  had  served 

under  him.     united  forces  of American  and  French 

besieojed  Yorktown,  and  took  Cornwallis  and English 

army  prisoners.     Father  warned  his  children  to  beware  of 
idleness,  because idle  are  exposed  to  many  temptations. 
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want  of  cleanliness  often  breeds  disease.     His  teacher 

set  him  to  draw map  on black-board ;  but  he  held 

the  chalk  so  loosely  in  his  fingers,  and  let ■  rule  slip  out 

of  its  place  so  often,  and  drew lines  so  badly,  and  bun- 
gled in  so  many  other  ways,  that  he  made  all  the  school  laugh 

at  him.     Fabius, Roman  general,  had  so  much  caution 

in  avoiding battle  with  Hannibal,  that  he  was  unjustly 

accused  of  being coward.      But  his  caution  saved  his 

country,  and Romans  afterwards  called  him  their  shield. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Rule  Sixth? 

Can  you  explain  it  ? 

Repeat  the  Caution. 

What  is  said  of  anything  used  as  a  noun  ? 

Is  an  adjective  ever  used  indefinitely? 

When  the  noun  is  omitted,  how  is  the  adjective  parsed  ? 

When  two  objects  are  spoken  of  or  compared,  what  degree 
is  used  ? 

more  than  two  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  use  of  double  comparatives  and  su- 
perlatives ? 

Of  adjectives  having  a  superlative  signification  ? 

How  is  the  definitive  a  used  ? 

an? 

What  adjectives  relate  to  nouns  of  the  singular  number 
only  ? 

. the  plural  number  ? 

the  singTilar  or  plural  ? 

Rule  VII. 

§  210.  Pronouns  must  agree  with  their  ante- 
cedents in  gender,  number  and  person  ;    e.  g. 

17* 
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"  William  went  to  his  play;"  ''That  man  is 
happy  who  lives  virtuously  ;"  ''''Whoever  studies 
will  become  learned  ;"   ''What  did  you  do  ?" 

Explanation.  —  The  term  antecedent  means  going  before. 
"  William  went  to  his  play ;  "  —  here  William  is  the  ante- 
cedent of  his.  His  is  of  the  masculine  gender,  third,  singular, 
to  agree  with  it. 

Caution.  —  This  rule  may  be  violated  by  using  a  singular 
pronoun  for  a  plural,  or  a  plural  for  a  singular ;  e.  g.  "  Pride 
and  poverty  will  soon  show  itself"  {themselves). 

DCT"  The  improper  use  of  who  and  which  should  be  carefully 
avoided ;  e.  g.  "  The  lady  which  I  saw  admired  the  rose 
whom  you  gave  me." 

Kemaek  1.  — A  pronoun  referring  to  two  or  more  antecedents  taken 
together  agrees  with  them  in  the  plural  number  ;  e.  g.  "  John  and 
Thomas  desire  to  assist  their  teacher. ' ' 

Remark  2.  — A  pronoun  referring  to  two  or  moi'e  antecedents  sep- 
arately agrees  with  them  in  the  singular  number  ;  e.  g.  "  John,  not 
Thomas,  lost  his  book." 

PtEMARK  3.  —  When  either  of  the  antecedents  is  of  the  plural  num- 
ber, the  pronoun  representing  them  must  be  plural  ;  e.  g.  "  When  the 
bell  rang  for  recitation,  neither  Thomas  nor  his  cousins  could  find  their 
books." 

Rbbiark  4.  —  When  the  antecedents  are  of  different  persons,  the  pro- 
noun agrees  with  the  first  in  preference  to  the  second,  and  the  second 
in  preference  to  the  third  ;  e.  g.  "  John  and  I  have  brought  our  books, 
but  you  and  Thomas  have  left  yours." 

Remark  5.  —  The  pronoun  it  is  sometimes  used  to  represent  a  phrase 
or  clause  ;  e.  g.  "  It  is  evident  that  he  told  the  truth." 

Remark  6.  — It  is  sometimes  used  without  reference  to  the  gender  or 
number  of  the  noun  represented  ;  e.  g.  "The  nurse  took  the  child 
when  it  cried." 

Remark  7.  — When  the  antecedent  is  used  figuratively,  the  pronoun 
represented  must  be  of  the  same  gender  ;  e.  g.  "  Give  to  repose  the 
solemn  hour  she  claims." 

Eemabk  8.  —  When  the  pronoun  has  two  antecedents  of  different 
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persons,  it  agrees  in  person  with  the  nearest  ;  e.  g.  "I  who  command 
you  will  be  obeyed." 

Remark  9. — The  pronoun  should  be  placed  near  its  antecedent,  to 
avoid  ambiguity  ;  e.  g.  "  John  excelled  his  brother,  whom  all  thought 
to  be  the  best  scholar." 

Remark  10.  —  Who  is  applied  to  persons,  and  ivhich  to  inferior 
animals,  or  things  without  life  ;  e.  g.  "  This  is  the  person  who  called; " 
"  I  have  the  book  which  he  spoke  of." 

Remark  11. —  That  is  used  in  preference  to  who  or  which  in  the 
following  cases  : 

1.  After  the  superlative  degree  ;  e.  g.  "  It  is  the  best  that  I  can  do.' 

2.  After  same  and  all ;  e.  g.  *'  It  is  all  that  he  saw." 

3.  After  w^o;  e.g.  "  Who  f^af  saw  it  believed." 

4.  After  it  used  indefinitely  ;  e.  g.  "It  was  he  that  did  it." 

6.  Whenever  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  who  or  which  should  be 
used. 

Remark  12.  —  What  and  somewhat  are  often  used  adverbially  ;  e,  g. 
"  What  was  he  profited  by  remaining  ?  "  "  George  is  somewhat  better." 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  and  parse  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  : 

Robert  and  William  desire  to  assist  their  cousin. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  love  his  enemies. 

Men  who  do  their  duty  will  be  respected. 

Henry,  you  and  I  must  do  our  duty. 

Alfred,  who  was  at  school,  wrote  to  his  parents. 

George  is  somewhat  better  to-day. 

William  has  the  book  which  James  spoke  of. 

It  is  the  best  that  I  can  do  at  present. 

I  received  the  letter  which  you  wrote. 

Trust  not  him  whose  friendship  is  bought  with  gold. 

George  and  I  can  do  it ;  we  want  no  assistance. 

The  army  will  resume  its  march. 

The  book  which  I  read  is  interestino-. 

o 

It  is  evident  that  Alfred  told  the  truth. 

Robort  and  James  would  have  come  if  they  could. 
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I  saw  the  boy,  and  called  him  to  me. 

Sooner  or  later  virtue  will  obtain  its  reward. 

You  and  William  have  forgotten  your  books. 

That  eminent  statesman  and  patriot  has  gone  to  his  rest. 

Sister  took  the  babe,  but  it  cried. 

Neither  James  nor  his  classmates  knew  their  lesson. 

Every  pupil  should  obey  his  instructor. 

Neither  John  nor  James  attends  to  his  studies. 

John  and  James  attend  to  their  studies. 

Each  book  and  each  paper  is  kept  in  its  place. 

Jane  performs  well,  but  has  the  misfortune  of  knowing  it. 

Alfred's  attachment  to  his  father  is  very  great. 

The  bird  which  you  gave  Mary  is  dead. 

Is  this  the  road  that  leads  to  Elizabethtown  ? 

William  has  lost  his  gloves ;  have  you  seen  them  ? 

EXERCISES    FOR    CORRECTION. 

Point  out  the  errors  in  the  following  exercises  ;  —  give  the  rule  for 
the  correction. 

Jane  and  Martha  are  careful  of  her  books. 

I  hope  every  boy  will  answer  for  themselves. 

Every  person  should  love  their  friend. 

You  and  I  have  broken  my  window. 

After  eating  its  breakfast  our  company  left. 

Lewis  or  Henry  will  lend  me  their  book. 

This  is  the  man  which  spoke  to  you  about  the  work. 

Susan  and  Mary  will  come,  and  she  will  remain  a  week. 

The  child  who  you  saw  is  sick. 

The  printer  whom  you  admired  is  dead. 

Who  of  these  men  came  to  his  assistance  ? 

Rebekah  took  goodly  raiment,  and  put  them  upon  Jacob. 

He  is  like  a  beast  of  prey,  who  destroys  without  "pity. 

The  child  whrm  we  have  just  seen  is  improperly  attended  to. 
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He  instructed  and  fed  the  crowds  who  surrounded  him. 

Thej  which  seek  wisdom  will  certainly  find  her. 

One  should  not  think  too  favorably  of  themselves. 

The  moon  appears,  but  the  light  is  not  his  own. 

The  multitude  eagerly  pursue  pleasure  as  its  chief  good. 

The  council  were  divided  in  its  sentiments. 

One  cannot  be  too  careful  of  their  reputation. 

This  is  the  vice  whom  I  most  cordially  hate. 

The  nations  who  have  the  best  rulers  are  happy. 

It  is  the  best  situation  which  can  be  got. 

This  is  the  same  horse  which  you  saw  yesterday. 

I  who  speak  unto  you  am  he. 

The  little  child  who  was  placed  in  the  midst. 

The  public  are  informed  that  its  interest  are  secured. 

The  committee  were  divided  in  its  opinions. 

Both  cold  and  heat  have  its  extremes. 

EXERCISES    IN     COMPOSITION. 

Complete  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  by  inserting  in 
place  of  the  dash  a  suitable  Pronoun  agreeing  with  its  antecedent  in 
gender,  number,  and  case. 

Model.  —  "  John  and  James  attend  to studies." 

John  and  James  attend  to  their  studies. 

No  person  should  be  blamed  for  being  tender  of 

reputation.     The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  of  man  demands 

proper  food.     Jane  and  Martha   are   careful  of 

books.     Every  plant  and  every  flower  proclaim Maker's 

praise.     They  took  the  virgin  Truth,  and  hewed lovely 

form  into  a  thousand  pieces.     There  are  twelve  states 

are  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic.     The  ships  have  sailed are 

to  proceed  to  the  Mediterranean.     The  officer  has  retui*ned ; 

was  much  praised  for  his  bravery.     The  books  are  not 

injured,   although  have  been  tossed  about.     The  box 

was  sent  from  home  is  broken ;  had  been  injured 
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before arrival.    The  people  are  overjoyed  at  the  victory ; 

wish  for  an  illumination.     He  and  I  have  made   the 

arrangement ;  want  no  assistance.     Martha  and  I  would 

have  come,  if could  have  done  so.     As  you  and  I  have 

been  studying  hard  for  some  time, may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  make  great  progress. 

The  boy was  here  is  gone  to  see  his  mother.    I  wished 

the  officer arrested  the  man  to  state  the  charge  against 

him.     They  have  found  the  child was  lost.     My  uncle, 

had  been  abroad,  gave  us  an  account  of  the  men  and 

things he  had  seen.     The  trees were  planted  near 

the  house  by  my  father  before  his  death,  are  growing  beauti- 
fully.     The   bird  Alfred   caught   has    escaped.      The 

friend I  so  dearly  esteemed  is  no  more.     The   letter 

I  received  last  evening  was  from  my  brother ;  it  brings 

important,  and,   to   us,  interesting   intelligence.     In    ancient 

times  there  were  some  cities aspired  for  liberty.    The  old 

man  told  us  that  his  son,  in all  his  hopes  were  placed,  was 

lost,  it  was  supposed,  at  sea.     He preserves  me,  to 

I  owe  my  being, I  am,  and I  serve,  is  eternal. 

God, made   the  world,  and    things   therein,  dwelleth 

not  in  temples  made  with  hands.     He  is  a  friend loves 

me,  and ^  I  love,  and friendship  I  will  not  resign. 

Many find  the  clearest  not  clear,  think  the  darkest  not 

obscure.      A  lad was  at  sea  in  his  dreams  imagined 

himself  at  home,  and  that  he  saw  his  father's  house,  and  every- 
thing about  it,  even  to  the  old  dog,  just  as  it  was  when  he 
left  home.  John  Hampden, was  illustrious  for  his  patri- 
otism, showed  great  firmness  and  independence  of  mind,  by 

refusing  to  pay  a  tax he  thought  illegal,  and  dangerous 

to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Kobert, had  the  char- 
acter of  a  profane  youth,  was  in  the  habit,  in  the  absence  of 
his  teacher,  of  swearing  before  the  boys ;  after  a  time,  his 
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example  had  such  an  influence  over  them  that  several  followed 
his  practice. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Rule  Seventh  ? 

Explain  it. 

Kepeat  the  Cautions. 

When  a  pronoun  refers  to  two  or  more  antecedents  taken 
together,  how  does  it  agree  with  them  ? 

When  a  pronoun  refers  to  two  or  more  antecedents  taken 
separately,  how  does  it  agree  with  them  ? 

When  either  of  the  antecedents  is  of  the  plural  number, 
what  must  be  the  number  of  the  pronoun  representing  them  ? 

When  the  antecedents  are  of  different  persons,  how  does  the 
pronoun  agree  with  them  ? 

What  is  remarked  of  the  pronoun  it  ? 

Of  what  gender  is  the  pronoun  when  the  antecedent  is 
used  figuratively  ? 

What  is  said  respecting  the  position  of  the  pronoun  ? 

How  is  who  applied? 

7j;hich  ? 

What  is  said  respecting  the  use  of  that  ? 

How  is  ivhat  frequently  used  ? 

EULE  YIII. 

§  211.  Intransitive  and  passive  verbs  take 
the  same  case  after  them  as  before  them,  when 
they  refer  to  the  same  person  or  thing  ;  e.  g. 
''  Honesty  is  the  best  policy  ;  "  ''I  know  hi?n  to 
be  an  honest  man  ;  "  ''  Father  was  chosen  libra- 
rian." 

Explanation.  —  In  this  construction,  the  noun  after  the 
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verb  is  a  part  of  the  attribute.  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy ; " 
—  here  honesty  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  is,  and  policy,  meaning 
the  same  thing,  is  put  in  the  same  case  after  it. 

Caution.  —  This  rule  may  be  violated  by  making  the  cases 
before  and  after  the  verb  different ;  e.  g.  "  It  is  not  :?ze"  (I). 

Remark  1.  —  Verbs  that  admit  the  same  case  after  as  before  them 
are  sometimes  called  Copulative  Verbs.  They  are  such  as  become, 
seem,  appear ;  and  the  passive  form  of  deem,  style,  name,  call,  con- 
sider, and  others. 

Remark  2.  —  The  usual  position  of  the  predicate  nominative  is  after 
the  verb.  But  in  direct  and  indirect  questions,  and  inverted  sen- 
tences, it  is  frequently  placed  first  ;  e.  g.  "  Is  Ae  a  student  ?  "  "  Who 
is  he?" 

Remark  3.  —  The  predicate  nominative  may  be  anything  that  can 
be  the  subject  of  a  verb  ;  e.  g.  "  John  is  a  poet  ;  "  "  It  is  I  ;  "  "  The 
opinion  is  that  he  will  live." 

Remark  4.  —  When  the  infinitive  or  participle  has  no  subject,  the 
case  after  it  is  the  nominative  ;  e.  g.  "  He  is  known  to  be  a  judge." 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  and  parse  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  : 

James  Talman  is  a  merchant. 

Your  father  is  a  good  man. 

To  enjoy  is  to  obey. 

He  is  known  to  be  a  judge. 

They  were  sure  of  its  being  I. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

That  man  was  appointed  secretary. 

To  become  a  grammarian  requires  study. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  he. 

He  hopes  to  be  elected  governor. 

I  have  some  recollection  of  his  father's  being  a  judge. 

Stephen  died  a  martyr. 

We  took  it  to  be  him. 

John  became  a  scholar. 
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His  pavilion  were  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds. 

James  was  considered  a  genius. 

Horses  are  useful  animals. 

Killian  is  deemed  an  excellent  workman. 

Madison  was  elected  president. 

His  sisters  have  become  teachers  in  the  Judson. 

Clement  was  the  name  of  many  Popes. 

Cicero  and  Antonius  were  called  consuls. 

I  believe  him  to  be  a  knave. 

Modesty  is  a  lasting  gem. 

Virtue  is  the  surest  road  to  happiness. 

EXERCISES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

Point  out  the  errors  in  the  following  exercises  ;  —  give  the  rule  for 
correction. 

I  am  certain  that  it  was  not  me. 
Bo  you  think  it  could  have  been  them? 
I  understood  it  to  have  been  he. 
Was  it  me  that  said  so  ? 
It  was  not  him  that  said  it. 
Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  ? 
It  was  them  that  deserve  the  blame. 
Sarah  believed  it  to  be  she. 
It  is  not  me  that  he  is  angry  with. 
William  did  not  know  it  was  him. 
It  is  them  that  deserve  the  blame. 
Whom  do  you  suppose  him  to  be  ? 
I  suppose  it  to  be  he. 

I  would  not  accept  the  office  if  I  were  him. 
You  would  probably  do  the  same  thing  if  you  were  her. 
I  understood  it  to  be  we. 
It  is  them  you  said  deserve  most  blame. 
It  may  have  been  him,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it. 
18 
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She  is  the  lady  whom  you  said  it  was. 
Let  her  be  whom  she  may. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Complete  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  by  inserting  in 
place  of  the  dash  a  Noun  or  Pronoun  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject 
The  word  supplied,  and  the  subject,  must  refer  to  the  same  thing. 

Model.  —  "  Homer  has  been  styled  the of  xooets." 

Homer  has  been  styled  the  prince  of  poets. 

Society  is  the  true of  human  virtue.     The  general 

soon  became  the of  the  party.     Washington  is  called 

the of  his  country.     Napoleon  Bonaparte,  an  inhabitant 

of  Corsica,  was  styled  the of  France.     That  young  man 

will  certainly  become .     Astronomy  is  a well  fitted 

to  give  elevation  to  the  mind.     The  man's  poverty  is  the 

of  his  idleness.     Are  you  certain  that  it  was  not .     The 

kino;  determined  to   be  no   lono-er;    he  abdicated  his 

throne ;  after  his  abdication,  his  son  became .     Charles 

became  a ,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  an  ambitious ,  and  wept  when  he 

thought  that  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.     He  seemed 

to  be  a  frank  and  honest ,  but  yet  he  was  very  artful. 

Though  Robert  was   a  small  ,  he  was  very  attentive  to 

the  lecture,  and  could  tell  a  great  deal  about  it  when  he  got 
home.     She  is  the v/hom  you  said  it  was. 

A  Greek,  being  asked  why  he  voted  to  banisk  Aristides, 
replied,  "  I  do  not  even  know  him,  but  it  vexes  me  to  hear 

him  ever^'where  called  the  ;  "  three  years  afterwards, 

when  Xerxes,  the  Persian  king,  came  to  attack  the  Greeks 
wdth  a  large  army,  they  feared  that  Aristides  might  join  the 
enemy,  and  they  recalled  him  from  his  banishment.  To  be- 
come a  good requires  much  skill   and   attention.     He 

has  been  a .     It  cannot  have  been ,  for  lie  is  in 

Philadelphia.     Carrol  may  become  a by  great  industry. 
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The  occurrence  has  been  the of  much  disturbance.     To 

shrink  from  duty  because  it  is  arduous,  is  the of  a  weak 

mind  and  a  bad  heart.     The  candidate  is  naturally  a  kind- 
hearted  ,  but  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  office,  which 

made  him  jealous  of  all  others.     It  is  generally  expected  that 

Winston  will  be  elected for   the  next  term.     William 

was  an  industrious ;   it  was  cruel   to  taunt  him  for  the 

crimes  of  his  father.     Henry  is  the of  several  boys  in 

school. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Rule  Eighth  ? 

Explain  it. 

Repeat  the  Caution. 

What  are  the  verbs  that  admit  the  same  case  after  as 
before  them  called  ? 

Repeat  the  list  of  this  class. 

What  is  the  usual  position  of  the  predicate  nominative  ? 

What  may  the  predicate  nominative  be  ? 

When  the  infinitive  or  nominative  has  no  subject,  of  what 
case  is  the  nominative  after  it  ? 

Rule  IX. 

§  212.  A  preposition  is  a  word  used  to  show 
the  relation  between  a  noun  or  pronoun  and  some 
preceding  word  ;  e.  g.  "Washington  was  called 
the  father  of  his  country  ;  "  "  Uncle  went  from 
Columbia  to  Charleston." 

Explanation.  —  "  Washington  was  called  the  father  of  his 
country;"  "Uncle  went  frmn  Columbia  to  Charleston  ;  "  — 
here  of  expresses  the  relation  between  father  and  country ; 
from,  between  ivent  and  Columbia  ;  and  to,  between  Columbia 
and  CJmrlestmi. 
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The  noun  or  pronoun  after  tlie  preposition  is  some- 
i.  g.  "  He  gave  assistance  to  (him)  whoever  had  need 


{To 


Remark  1. 

times  omitted 
of  it." 

Remark  2.  —  The  preceding  word  is  sometimes  omitted 
tell  it)  in  a  V7ord,  he  is  ruined." 

Remark  3.  —  The  use  of  two  prepositions  before  a  single  noun, 
though  inelegant,  often  contributes  to  pex'spicuity  and  brevity,  and  has 
the  sanction  of  many  good  writers  ;  e.  g.  "  Men's  passions  and  inter- 
ests mix  with,  and  are  expressed  i?i,  the  decision  of  the  intellect." 

Remark  4.  —  Two  or  more  words  are  often  used  together  as  a  com- 
pound preposition  ;  e.  g.  "  From,  between  the  arcades  the  eye  glances 
up  to  a  bit  of  blue  sky,  or  a  passing  cloud." 

Remark  5. — The  preposition,  in  general,  precedes  its  relational 
word.  In  poetry  and  interrogative  sentences  it  is  often  separated  ;  e.  g. 
•'  Wild  Carron's  lonely  looods  among  ;  "  "  Whom  did  he  speak  to  ?  " 

Remark  6.  —  Care  should  be  taken  to  employ  such  prepositions  as 
clearly  express  the  relation  intended.  The  following  list  may  be  useful 
for  reference  : 


Absent /roT/j. 
Abound  in,  with. 
Abhorrence  of. 
Access  to. 

Accommodate  to,  with. 
Accord  with. 
Accused  of. 
Acquit  of. 
Acquaint  with. 
Adapt  to. 
Adhere  to. 
Advantage  over,  of. 
Aifection/or. 
Alienate /rom. 
Alliance  with. 
Allude  to. 
Approve  of. 
Arrive  at. 
Ask  of  a  person. 

"  for  a  thing. 

**    after  what  we  wish  to  know. 


Assent  to. 
Believe  in. 
Bestow  vpon. 
Blush  at. 
Call  on  a  person. 

"    oi  a  place. 
Capacity /or. 
Comply  with. 
Confide  in. 
Contrast  with. 
Debar /ro?/i. 
Demand  of. 
Disagree  luith. 
Divest  of. 
Embark  in. 
Enamored  with. 
Enjoin  upon. 
Estimate  at. 
Exclude/rom. 
Expelled /rom 
Fawn  upon. 
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Fond  of. 
Fr^f^  from. 
Grateful  to  a  person. 
"        for  a.  favor. 
Hinder  from. 
Impose  upon. 
Independent  of. 
Indulgent  to. 
Inseparable  fro  7n. 
Insist  upon. 
Interfere  with. 
Long/or. 
Marry  to. 
Militate  against. 
Need  of 
Obedient  to. 
Observance  of. 
Occasion  for. 


Persevere  in. 
Poor  in. 

Prejudice  against. 
Preside  over. 
Profit  by. 
Proud  of. 
Quarrel  with.    _ 
Reflect  on,  upc?i. 
Resolve  on. 
Restore  to. 
Share  in,  of. 
Similar  to. 
Taste  of. 
Thankful /or. 
Unison  with. 
Useful /or. 
Wait  upon. 
"Worthy  of. 


Remark  7.  —  In  is  used  after  verbs  of  motion  or  rest ;  denotes  situa- 
tion, but  never  entrance.  Into  is  used  after  verbs  of  motion,  and 
implies  entrance.  * 


EXERCISES  FOR  CORRECTION. 

Point  out  the  errors  in  the  use  of  the  preposition  ;  —  give  the  reason 
for  correction. 

Model.  —  "  Robert  insists  on  it  that  he  is  right,  and  that  James  is 
mistaken." 

Robert  insists  upon  it  that  he  is  right,  &c.  On  is  used  inappro- 
priately for  upon. 

Can  you  accommodate  me  to  a  small  loan  ? 
It  was  done  in  accordance  to  his  wishes. 
Kufus  is  conversant  in  such  subjects. 
Three  girls  divided  the  fruit  between  themselves. 
His  decision  was  not  conformable  with  justice. 
Father  took  exceptions  from  his  remarks. 
Your  remark  is  founded  with  truth. 
Edward  is  engaged  with  that  work. 
18* 
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Come  in  the  house. 

You  may  rely  in  the  truth  of  what  he  says. 

Have  you  a  friend  to  whom  you  can  confide  ? 

William  finds  great  difficulty  of  writing. 

Have  you  no  occasion  of  his  services  ? 

We  rode  into  a  coach  with  six  horses. 

Gro,  and  be  reconciled  with  your  brother. 

The  bucket  has  fallen  under  the  well. 

Every  change  is  not  to  the  better. 

Thomas  has  gone  for  Boston. 

We  touched  in  Charleston,  on  our  way  for  Cuba. 

They  live  in  Saratoga  Springs. 

Milton  may  be  compared  in  Homer. 

He  will  not  comply  to  my  conditions. 

There  is  no  need  on  it. 

There  is  necessity  of  prompt  action. 

His  party  was  made  up  from  such  men. 

Such  conduct  is  derogatory  from  his  character. 

I  must  beg  to  difi'er  with  you. 

Many  died  by  the  cholera  last  year. 

Socrates  came  to  his  death  with  poison. 

Your  father  is  very  strenuous  upon  that  point. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Eule  Ninth  ? 

Is  the  noun  after  the  preposition  ever  omitted  ? 
Is  the  preceding  word  ever  omitted  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  use  of  two  prepositions  before  a  single 
noun  ? 

What  is  a  compound  preposition  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  position  of  prepositions? 
What  is  said  of  the  use  of  prepositions  ? 
How  is  m  used  ? irtto  ? 
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Rule  X 

§  213.  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  complete 
the  relation  of  a  preposition  must  be  in  the  ob- 
jective case  ;  e.  g.  "  Washington  was  called  the 
father  of   his    country;''    "Uncle    went    from 

Columbia  to  Charleston.'' 

Explanation.  —  "  Washington  was  called  the  father  of  his 
country  ;  "  "  Uncle  went  from  Columbia  to  Charleston  ;  "  — 
here  country  completes  the  relation  expressed  by  the  preposi- 
tion of;  Columbia,  hj from  ;  and  Charleston,  by  to. 

Caution.  —  This  rule  is  violated  by  putting  the  noun  or 
pronoun  completing  the  relation  expressed  by  the  preposition 
in  any  other  case  than  the  objective. 

Kemaek  1.  —  A  preposition  may  be  followed  by  a  noun,  pronoun, 
participial  noun,  phrase,  or  a  dependent  clause  ;  e.  g.  "  For  Robert ;  " 
"  To  him  ;  "  "On  receiving  his  diploma  ;  "  "  Much  depends  on  his 
advisers." 

Remark  2.  —  The  phrases  in  vain,  in  secret,  at  first,  at  last,  -bU 
short,  on  high,  &c.,  may  be  parsed  together  as  adverbs,  or  the  noun  be 
supplied  ;  e.  g.  "  In  a  vain  manner." 

Rbjl4.rk:  3.  —  The  preposition  should  be  placed  as  near  as  possible 
to  its  relational  word.  A  wrong  position  often  produces  nonsense  ; 
e.  g.  "  The  man  was  digging  a  well,  with  a  Roman  nose." 

Remark  4.  —  Home,  and  nouns  signifying  time,  space,  measure, 
and  some  others,  are  put  in  the  objective  without  a  preposition  ;  e.  g. 
"  Alfred  has  gone  home  ;  "  "  Robert  was  absent  three  days  ;  "  "  Wil- 
liam rode  ten  miles  after  dark  ;  "  "  My  cane  is  three  feet  long." 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  and  parse  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  : 

Great  difficulties  have  grown  out  of  this  question. 
The  boys  were  exonerated  from  blame. 
I  am  surprised  at  Matilda's  proficiency. 
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Is  this  the  person  to  whom  you  referred  ? 

I  saw  James  and  William  yesterday. 

Henry  expected  some  assistance  from  his  father. 

Alexander  came  home  last  evening. 

The  drunkard's  course  is  over  a  long  path  of  sin. 

James  has  just  returned  from  Boston. 

What  country  did  you  come  from  ? 

A  voice  from  within  warned  him. 

Men  gain  fortunes  by  diligence. 

George  has  written  a  long  letter  to  his  brother. 

Rufus  has  been  sent  to  school. 

Did  you  gather  those  flowers  in  the  garden  ? 

Industry  contends  successfully  against  poverty. 

A  large  sum  has  been  expended  during  the  war. 

She  stood  upon  the  loftiest  peak. 

The  gentleman  returned  to  his  family. 

Henry  must  have  the  lesson  before  recess. 

The  fleet  sailed  up  the  river. 

Mary  threw  the  book  into  the  fire. 

George  struck  the  post  with  his  fist. 

You  will  gain  happiness  by  a  life  of  virtue. 

By  close  attention  to  study,  he  became  learned. 

EXERCISES    FOIEI    CORRECTION. 

Pouit  out  the  errors  in  the  following  exercises  ;  —  give  the  rule  for 
correction. 

James  travelled  with  you  and  I  last  fall. 

To  who  did  you  lend  your  knife  ? 

He  was  speaking  to  she  when  I  entered  the  room. 

It  was  divided  between  he  and  I. 

Turn  not  away  from  he  that  is  needy. 

Who  did  you  speak  to  ? 

William  went  with  John  and  I. 
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Every  man  must  account  for  hisself. 

It  was  not  I  who  he  spoke  to. 

Who  did  he  receive  his  information  from? 

Between  you  and  I  there  can  be  no  concealment. 

Robert  gave  the  knife  to  I. 

The  fact  was  told  to  he. 

The  girl  with  she  was  her  sister. 

It  was  not  he  they  were  so  angry  with. 

I  hope  it  is  not  I  he  is  displeased  with. 

To  poor  we  there  is  not  much  hope  remaining. 

Does  that  boy  know  who  he  speaks  to  ? 

"Who  does  he  offer  such  language  to  ? 

It  was  not  he  they  were  so  angry  with. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

"Where  the  dash  occurs  insert  a  Preposition  that  will  complete  the 
sense. 

Model,  —  "  Youth  is  the  most  flivorable  time improvement." 

Youth  is  the  most  favorable  time/or  improvement. 

Matilda  finds  much   difficulty  fixing  her   attention. 

There  was  no  water,  and  he  died thirst.     That  boy  is 

known the  name the  idler.     His  parents  think 

him,  and  his  improvement ,  with  great  pleasure 

and  hope.     The  performance  ^as  approved  of all  who 

understood  it.     Good  men  have  a  great  abhorrence pro- 
fanity.    Coarse  manners  are  not  agreeable the  feelings 

the  refined  and  intelligent.    The  family  spent  last  sum- 
mer     Newport.     Is  memory  the  power  ,  coming 

the  treasury fact  ?     The  shout liberty  was 

heard the  millions across  the  ocean.     Hufus  has 

exhibited    great    strength  purpose   his   father's 

death.     Education  is  a  subject which  all  who  take  an 

interest our  institutions learning  must  feel  a  lively 

interest.     The  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  
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the  preparation this  treatise  H.  H.  Smith  

many  valuable  hints. 

That  old  oak  has  braved  the  fury many  storms,  and 

yet  stands  firm.     The  mechanic  determined  to  abstain 

all   intoxicating    drinks,   and  has   shown  the  force his 

determination  not   using  it  twenty  years.     My 

brother  carries  on  an  extensive  and  profitable  trade for- 
eigners. Kigs  took  a  final  leave his  friends,  and  em- 
barked as  a  missionary Smyrna.     Cities ancient 

times  were  so  well  fortified high  walls  and  towers,  and 

broad  and  deep  ditches  filled water,  that  they  were  often 

besieged years being  taken.     James  and  John  are 

brothers ;  the  relation them  is  called  a  fraternal  rela- 
tion.    The  existence God  is  a  fundamental  truth 

religion  ;  for  there  can  be  no  religion God.    Our  Saviour 

said the  lilies the  field  that  Solomon all  his 

glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one these.     It  was  a  grand 

idea  Columbus,  before   he   discovered   America,   that 

there  must  be  land the  western  side the  globe  to 

balance  that the  eastern. 

The  report his  death  is  entirely  groundless,  and  he  is 

expected  home a  few  days.     Will's  habit idleness 

is  so  inveterate  that  there  is  scarcely  any  hope  that  he  will 
ever  reform,  and  become  a  useful  man.     The  boy  complained 

his  father  having  been  punished  school ; 

but  his  father  told  him  that  he  had  done  wrong,  and  justified 

the  teacher  his  course.     As  a  ship   passes  the 

ocean the  night,  it  often  leaves  a  luminous  track 

the  water some  distance.     The  magnitude the  sun 

is  one  million times  greater  than  that the  earth. 

QUESTIONS. 
What  is  Eule  Tenth? 
Explain  it. 
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Repeat  the  Caution. 

By  what  may  the  preposition  be  followed  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  phrases  in  vain,  &c.  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  positioQ  of  the  preposition  ? 
What  is  said  of  home,  &c.  &c.  ? 

Rule  XI. 
§  214.  A  noun  or  pronoun  having  no  gram- 
matical relation  to  the  sentence  in.  which  it  stands 
is  put  in  the  nominative  independent ;  e.  g. 
''Father,  William  has  come  ;''  ''The  sun  being 
arisen,  we  departed.'' 

Explanation.  —  In  the  sentences  "  Father,  William  has 
come,"  and  "  The  sun  being  arisen,  we  departed,"  the  word 
father  and  the  participial  phrase  the  sun  being  arisen  are 
entirely  disconnected  with  the  other  words  of  the  sentence ;  — 
they  are  in  the  nominative  independent. 

Caution.  —  In  the  use  of  the  participial  phrase,  this  rule 
may  be  violated  by  using  the  objective  case  for  the  nomina- 
tive ;  e.  g.  "  Him  only  excepted  "  (he). 

Remark  1.  —  The  nominative  case  is  used  without  a  verb  : 

1.  In  direct  address  ;  e.  g.  "  Father,  William  has  come." 

2.  In  participial  phrases ;  e.  g.  "  The  sun  being  arisen,  we  departed." 

3.  In  abrupt  and  emphatic  expressions  ;  e.  g.  "  Our  fathers  !  where 
are  they?" 

4.  In  exclamations  ;  e.  g.  "  0  !  the  times  !  " 

Remark  2.  —  In  participial  phrases  the  noun  is  often  omitted  .  e.  g. 
*'  It  is  true,  generally  speaking  "  (we  speaking). 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  and  parse  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  : 

Henry,  whose  book  is  that  on  the  floor  ? 
The  soldiers  retreating,  victory  was  lost. 
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Grentlemen  of  tlie  jury,  my  client  is  dependent  on  youi 
mercy. 

Hufus  dismounted,  his  liorse  becoming  unmanageable. 

Our  fatbers  !  where  are  they  ? 

God  willing,  we  will  try. 

The  matter  being  arranged,  the  company  departed. 

0  !  the  miseries  of  the  war  ! 

The  army  approaching,  they  fled. 

0  !  the  folly  of  sin  ! 

The  general  having  been  slain,  the  army  was  routed. 

Charles,  bring  me  your  book. 

Henry  being  sick,  a  physician  was  called. 

These  emmets,  how  little  they  are  ! 

Ah  me  !  how  dreadful  is  this  gloom. 

Kichard,  bring  the  pony  from  the  lot. 

Father  being  absent,  the  business  was  neglected. 

Edward  having  left,  his  brother  returned. 

The  poor  Indians  !  where  are  they  ? 

Being  a  prudent  man,  he  gained  many  friends. 

The  business  being  finished,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

0,  the  times  !     0,  the  manners  ! 

Her  wheel  at  rest,  motion  stops. 

Plato,  thou  reasonest  well. 

Viewing  it  in  a  favorable  light,  it  cannot  be  amended. 

Bring  me  your  slate,  Thomas. 

The  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  ? 

The  sun  approaching,  the  snow  mv'^lts  away. 

1  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  truly. 

He  regrets  having  been  the  cause  of  this  difficulty. 

EXERCISES    FOE,    COREECTION. 

Point  out  the  errors  in  the  following  exercises  y-r—  give  the  rule  for 
correction. 

Them  refusing  to  comply,  I  withdrew. 
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Him  being  discovered,  they  departed. 

Whose  gray  top  shall  tremble,  him  descending. 

Me  being  present,  they  were  embarrassed. 

Him  being  detected,  the  assassin  escaped. 

Us  having  returned,  they  rejoiced. 

Her  being  dismissed,  they  behaved  very  well. 

Him  being  seen,  they  fled  in  haste. 

Me  being  absent,  nothing  was  done. 

Whom  being  dead,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  love. 

Every  person  enjoyed  themselves,  us  excepted. 

The  class  recited  well,  him  excepted. 

EXERCISES    IN     COMPOSITION. 

Fill  the  blank  in  the  following  exercises  with  a  Noun  or  Pronoun 
having  no  grammatical  relation  to  the  sentence. 

Model.  —  " ,  I  want  that  lily." 

O,  Father  !  I  want  that  lily. 

" ,  he  gained  many  friends." 

Being  a  prudent  man,  he  gained  many  friends. 

,  defeat  is  utterly  impossible.     ,  Jesus  conveyed 


himself  away.     ,  will  undoubtedly  defeat  his  election. 

,  what   are   you   doing   here  without   my  permission? 

,  where  are  they  ?     ,  we  hastened  to  continue  the 

journey.     The  fault,  dear ,  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in 

ourselves,  or  it  would  have  been  accomplished   long  since. 

!  the  evils  and  miseries  of  war !     ,  will  you  have 

the  kindness  to  explain  to  us  how  it  is  that  prosperity  greatly 

obstructs  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.     ,  I  will  give  you 

an  answer  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

,  we  will  cheerfully  admit  your  communication  into 

our  columns,  but  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the 

sentiments  which  it  embodies.     ,  I  wish  to  impress  it 

upon  you  that  he  who  disregards  the  laws  of  his  Maker  is 

unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-beings.     ,  we 

19 
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left  without  a  moment's  delay.     ,  you  have  come  down 

to  us  from  a  former  generation.     ,  the  boys  had  their 

own  fun  for  a  short  time.     ,  his  friends  were  sent  for  as 

speedily  as  possible.     ,  every  man  is  entitled  to  liberty 

of  conscience  and  freedom  of  opinion,  if  he  does  not  pervert 

it  to  the   injury  of  others.     !   that  they  were  wise ! 

,  who  shall  meet  with  success  ?     ,  my  parents  would 

not   permit   me   to  go  unless   accompanied  by  my  brother. 

5  he  would  not  tell  what  he  knew.     ,  they  easily 

imposed  on  me. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Rule  Eleventh  ? 

Explain  it. 

Repeat  the  Caution. 

Is  the  nominative  ever  used  without  a  verb  ? 

Mention  the  first  way.     Give  an  example. 

the  second.     Example. 

the  third.     Example. 

the  fourth.     Example. 

What  is  said  of  the  noun  and  the  participial  phrase  ? 

K...   XII.    5^^        ■ 
§  215.  The  infinitive  mood  may  be  governed 
by  a  verb,  noun,  or  adjective ;   e.  g.  "  Strive  to 
improve  ;"  "He  was  in  haste  to  retire  ;"  "  The 
boat  is  ready  to  leave/' 

Explanation.  —  "  The  infinitive  may  be  regarded  gener- 
ally as  a  verbal  noun ;  and  so,  when  in  immediate  dependence 
on  a  verb,  it  is  related  to  it  either  as  its  subject  or  object. 
After  nouns,  adjectives,  or  other  parts  of  speech,  the  infinitive 
commonly  represents  the  state  or  action  denoted  by  the  verb, 
as  the  object,  end  or  design,  of  the  attribute  or  fact  expressed 
by  the  preceding  word." 
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Caption.  —  Be  particular  not  to  use  the  wrong  tense ;  e.  g. 
"  I  intended  to  have  written  "  (to  write). 

Remakk  1.  —  The  infinitive  mood  sometimes  depends  on  a  prepo- 
sition ;  e.  g.  "  He  is  about  to  learn." 

Remark  2.  —  The  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  independently  ;  e.  g. 
"  To  confess  the  truth,  I  was  in  fault." 

Remark  3.  —  The  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  after  so  as  or  too, 
to  denote  a  result  ;  e.  g.  "  The  difficulties  were  so  great  as  to  deter 
him  from  the  undertaking." 

Remark  4.  —  The  sign  to  is  omitted  after  the  verbs  bid^  dare,  need, 
make,  see,  hear,  feel,  let,  and  some  others  ;  e.  g.  "  I  saw  him  do  it." 
In  the  passive  voice  the  sign  is  generally  expressed. 

Remark  5.  —  The  infinitive  is  frequently  used  as  a  noun,  both  in 
the  nominative  and  objective  cases  ;  e.  g.  "To  play  is  pleasant  ;" 
*'  Boys  love  to  play." 

Remark  6.  —  The  infinitive  has  sometimes  a  subject  in  the  objective 
case  ;  e.  g.  "  I  believe  /urn  to  be  honest." 

Note.  —  The  objective  in  this  case  is  equivalent  to  the  nominative 
with  that,  and  the  infinitive  to  a  finite  verb  ;  e.  g.  "I  believe  that  he 
is  honest." 

Remark  7.  —  The  infinitive  is  sometimes  omitted  ;  e.  g.  "I consider 
him  (to  be)  an  honest  man." 

Rebiark  8.  —  The  infinitive  present  expresses  what  is  now  going  on, 
or  to  come  to  the  time  of  its  governing  word  ;  the  perfect  infinitive, 
what  is  prior  to  it ;  e.  g.  "  He  compels  me  to  praise  him  ; "  "He  sup 
p)sed  me  to  have  praised  him." 


EXERCISES. 

Analyze  and  parse  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  : 

Father  wishes  me  to  undertake  the  journey. 
America  ought  to  have  been  called  Columbia. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  but  little  opinion  of  him. 
Your  parents  will  rejoice  to  hear  the  news. 
He  is  ambitious  to  govern. 
To  be  candid  with  you,  I  think  you  are  wrong. 
I  am  in  haste  to  return. 
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What  more  is  necessary  to  be  said  ? 

Did  you  hear  the  thunder  roll  ? 

He  directed  the  horse  to  be  harnessed. 

The  fact  is  easy  to  be  understood. 

The  work  is  hard  to  be  performed. 

It  is  our  duty  to  repent. 

You  will  be  liable  to  be  injured. 

My  brother  is  very  anxious  to  succeed. 

Martha  is  worthy  to  be  loved. 

I  dare  not  proceed  so  hastily. 

Your  brother  was  so  foolish  as  to  be  angry. 

It  is  better  to  suffer  wrono;  than  do  wrong;. 

It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 

Did  you  hear  your  brother  tell  the  story  ? 

Accustom  yourself  to  think  of  the  distresses  of  human  life. 

Some  seem  to  be  unable  to  resist  temptation. 

We  will  try  to  do  our  duty. 

A  desire  to  excel  leads  to  eminence. 

He  eame  to  Boston  to  engage  in  some  business. 

The  professor  is  said  to  be  learned. 

He  seems  to  abound  in  riches. 

To  love  our  enemies  is  a  hard  task. 

I  must  inform  you  that  I  left  town  yesterday. 

EXERCISES    FOR    CORRECTION. 

Point  out  the  errors  in  the  following  exercises  ;  —  give  the  rule  for 
correction. 

Please  excuse  my  son's  absence  this  morning. 

I  felt  a  chilling  sensation  to  creep  over  me. 

Permit  Henry  pass  this  way. 

Let  no  rash  promise  to  be  made. 

Allow  others  discover  your  merit. 

Did  you  see  it  to  move  ? 

A  good  reader  will  make  himself  to  be  heard. 
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Bid  the  boys  to  come  in  immediately. 

Alfred  dare  not  to  return  without  permission. 

I  rejoice  hear  the  news. 

William  need  not  to  conceal  himself. 

We  expected  to  have  seen  a  different  result. 

You  ought  not  walk  so  fast. 

He  is  better  than  I  expected  to  have  found  him. 

Rufus  need  not  to  run  so  fast. 

James  felt  a  strange  sensation  to  creep  over  him. 

An  industrious  pupil  seldom  fails  know  his  lesson. 

Let  me  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 

I  was  once  inclined  to  have  gone  with  you. 

Have  you  heard  William  to  mention  it? 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Complete  the  proposition  in  the  following  exercises  by  inserting  in 
the  room  of  the  dash  a  Verb  in  the  Infinitive,  as  the  sense  may  require  : 

Model.  —  "He  managed  the  affairs  of  the  estate  so  as the 

liabilities  against  it." 

He  managed  the  affairs  of  the  estate  so  as  to  meet  the  liabilities 
against  it. 

Let  no  rash  promise  made.     I  cannot  excuse  the 

remissness  of  those  whose  business  it  should  have  been 

their  good  offices.     They  were  willing all  for  the  excite- 
ment of  a  new  revolution.     The  abject  mind  of  Henry  was 

content repose,  even  at  the  most  humiliating  sacrifices. 

We  sometimes  see  bad  and  wicked  men  to  posts  of  dis- 
tinction.    Learn  when as  well  as  how  to  speak.     See 

the  clouds over  the  hill.     Make  Robert  and  William 

their  studies.     I  have  known  James more  than 

half  the  night.     My  parents  wish  me the  journey.     I 

heard  him that  it  was  true.     You  perceive  the  moon 

in  a  different  position  among  the  stars  every  successive 

night.     The  comets  have  been  observed in  very  elliptical 

19* 
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orbits.     No  nation  has  been  found ancient  G^reece  in 

fine   arts.     The   pain  was   folt  acute.     The   grain  is 

ready cut.     I  must  believe  him a  good  man.     He 

seems a  sensible   letter.     James  ought  at  once. 

Marj  loves with  her  mother,  and all  in  her  power 

her,     Eobert  wished Greek,  but  his  father  and 

the  teacher  thought  him  too  young it  to   advantage. 

Charles  wishes  a  sailor.     What  man  can  we  find  ready 

in  this  undertaking  ?     A  man  impatient wealth  is 

always  harassed.     A  severe  fit  of  sickness  seemed  for  a  time 

my  brother's  memory,  but  it  was  afterwards  restored. 

It  is  useless ;  she  will  not  hear.     He  resolved good 

and evil,  without  regard  to  the  opinions  of  men.     No 

person  should  expect scholarship,  without  industry  and 

patient  application. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Rule  Twelfth  ? 

How  may  the  infinitive  be  regarded  ? 

Repeat  the  Caution. 

On  what  does  the  infinitive  sometimes  depend  ? 

Is  the  infinitive  ever  used  indcjDendently  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  infinitive  after  so  as  or  too  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  sign  to  ? 

Is  the  infinitive  ever  used  as  a  noun  ? 

Grive  an  example. 

Is  it  ever  used  with  a  subject  ? 

Give  an  example. 

To  what  is  it  equivalent  ? 

Is  the  infinitive  ever  omitted  ? 

Give  an  example. 

What  does  the  present  infinitive  express  ? 

G-ive  an  example. 
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What  does  the  perfect  infinitive  express  ? 
Give  an  example. 


Rule  XIII. 


§  216.  Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  and 
sometimes  other  adverbs  ;  e.  g.  "  James  studies 
diligently,  and  is  a  very  attentive  pupil." 

Explanation.  —  "  James  studies  diligently,  and  is  a  very 
attentive  pupil;"  —  here  diligently  modifies  studies,  and  very, 
attentive. 

Caution.  —  Place  the  adverb  as  near  its  modifying  word 
as  can  be  without  producing  harshness. 

Remark  1.  —  An  adverb  sometimes  modifies  a  preposition  ;  e.  g. 
*'  Columbus  sailed  nearly  around  the  woi-ld." 

Remaek  2,  —  An  adverb  is  frequently  used  to  modify  a  phrase  or  a 
sentence  ;  e.  g.  "  The  final  debate  on  the  resolution  was  postponed 
nearly  a  month  ;  "  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward." 

Remark  3.  —  JVb  never  qualifies  a  verb  ;  hence,  when  there  is  an 
ellipsis  of  the  verb,  no  is  sometimes  used  for  not  ,•  e.  g.  "  Will  you 
walk,  or  no  ?  "  (not). 

Remark  4.  —  Adverbs  should  not  be  used  as  adjectives  ;  e.  g. 
"  Matilda  and  Sarah  play  remarkable  well  "   (remarkably). 

Remarks.  —  The  adverbs  where  and  ivhen  a,re  often  incorrectly 
used  instead  of  the  relative  and  its  adjuncts  ;  e.  g.  "  The  situation 
where  (in  which)  I  found  James  was  truly  dangerous  ; "  "  Since  when 
(which  time)  I  have  not  seen  him." 

Remark  6.  —  Two  negatives  should  not  be  used  to  express  a  nega,- 
tion,  because  they  destroy  each  other,  or  are  equivalent  to  an  affirma- 
tive ;  e.  g.  "  Nor  did  Robert  and  James  not  deserve  punishment." 

This  is  equivalent  to  saying  they  did  deserve  punishment. 

Remark  7.  —  Two  negatives  are  sometimes  elegantly  employed  to 
express  an  affirmation  ,  e.  g.  "  You  are  not  unacquainted  with  my 
brother." 
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EXERCISES. 

Analyze  and  paise  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises 

The  class  has  been  studying  diligently. 
The  offence  was  given  undesignedly. 
The  painting  will  be  tastefully  executed. 
Sarah  has  been  weeping  bitterly. 
The  lecturer  treated  the  subject  very  skilfully. 
Robert  was  hurt  just  below  the  ear. 
Nearly  every  boy  was  rewarded. 
You  have  not  been  sufficiently  cautious. 
Our  prospects  have  become  decidedly  better. 
The  books  have  been  secreted  somewhere. 
I  have  been  to  the  museum  repeatedly. 
William  will  soon  have  finished  the  lesson. 
The  man  has  been  carrying  down  the  furniture. 
Harper's  Magazine  is  published  monthly. 
The  old  gentleman  may  possibly  survive. 
Your  teacher  is  only  strict,  not  severe. 
Rufus  lives  in  a  very  large  house. 
Alfred  always  walks  before  dinner. 
Unfortunately,  he  thinks  too  highly  of  himsel£ 
The  man  has  not  been  well  brought  up. 
The  result  might  have  been  very  different. 
You  have  lately  sustained  a  very  serious  loss. 
I  have  seen  the  mountain  only  at  a  distance. 
Candidly,  I  would  not  believe  him. 
There  are  beautiful  flowers  in  the  garden. 
Henry  is  very  attentive,  and  behaves  well. 
Your  brother  is  always  very  agreeable. 
To  live  temperately  is  the  duty  of  all. 
Rufus  speaks  more  correctly  than  Thomas. 
Herman  saw  your  brother  long  ago. 
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EXERCISES    FOR    CORRECTION. 

Point  out  the  errors  in  tlie  following  exercises  ;  —  giye  the  rule  for 
correction. 

The  class  is  entire  exonerated  from  blame. 

She  besought  him  to  aid  her  earnestly. 

Martha  has  not  done  but  one  sum. 

Robert  don't  know  nothing  about  it. 

Shall  we  visit  Csesar's  Head,  or  no  ? 

Matilda  plays  remarkable  well. 

You  need  not  tell  me  no  such  stories. 

William  writes  very  pretty. 

James  was  pleasing  not  often,  because  he  was  vain. 

Edward  rode  to  town,  and  drove  a  cow  on  horseback. 

I  cannot  see  to  work  no  more. 

The  boat  moves  very  rapid  down  the  stream. 

William  acted  noble,  though  he  was  unsuccessful. 

So  well-educated  a  boy  gives  great  hopes  to  his  friends. 

He  unaffectedly  and  forcibly  spoke  on  the  subject. 

You  must  not  let  no  one  disturb  me. 

Henry  is  like  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society. 

The  little  girls  have  behaved  very  good  to-day. 

He  reasoned  the  point  very  clear  and  interesting. 

Few  could  act  nobler  than  your  brother. 

Life  wastes  away  imperceptible  and  slow. 

Has  your  brother  been  illy  a  long  time  ? 

Tne  king  acted  bolder  than  the  duke. 

To  profess  regard  and  act  different  discovers  a  base  mind. 

It  is  impossible  continually  to  be  at  work. 

EXERCISESIN    COMPOSITION. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  exercises  with  an  Adverb,  modifying 
the  verb,  &c.,  as  the  sense  may  require. 

Model.  —  "  My  brother  has  become rich." 
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My  brother  has  beconie  very  rich. 

"  Unhappiness  must accompany  wickedness." 

Unhappiness  must  always  accompany  wickedness. 

The  heavenly  bodies  are in  motion.    We  may  live , 

though  our  possessions  are  small.     James  left  the  academy 

5  since  which  time  he  has  made little  improvement. 

G  eorge  running ,  fell  down  and  hurt  himself .    The 

oftener   you   read ,  the   more  you  will   improve.     The 

letter   having   been  written,  was   sent  without   delay. 

That   boy  has   been  brought  up.     I  am pleased 

with  our  new  residence.    The  master  taught  the  boy well. 

He  was  dismissed for  his  dishonesty,  but  for  his  idle- 
ness.    Your  sister  is  a small  child  for  her  age.     Thus 

you  play  upon  the  inexperience  of  youth,  said  memory, . 

My  dear  boy,  he  said,  in  a  kind  and  cheerful  tone,  this  is 

noble.     It  would  be  unjust  and  ungrateful  to  conceive 

that  the  amusements  of  life  are forbidden  by  its  benefi- 
cent Benefactor. 

If  the  gentleman  has  left  town,  he  has returned  to 

his  residence,  about  three  miles  from  the  court-house.     The 

storm  passed away,  and  the  sun,  bursting  forth  in  his 

might,  threw  across  the  heavens  his  magnificent  bow  of  peace. 
Jane  abused  her  books,  but  her  sister  Martha  carefully  pre- 
served hers.    When  he  left  the  country,  he declared  that 

he  would  never  return  again.     A  gentleman  who  had  lost  his 

way accosted  a  stranger  and  inquired  how  he  should 

reach  the  nearest  village.     James  came at  the  time,  in 

accordance  with  his  engagement.     Edward  studied  his  lesson 

,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  was recited.     Cromwell 

was little  known,  either  at  home  or  abroad, the 

civil  war  of  England.     To  endeavor  to  promote  the  happiness 

of  others  is  a commendable  action.     Nothing  is 

delightful  than  to  see  the  young discharging  their  duty. 

Their contributing  their  most  precious  jewels  saved  the 
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city  from  being  burned.     A  mother  who  loves  her  children^ 

will endeavor  to  correct  their  faults.     The  pupil  who 

studies  this  lesson will  understand  the  construction  of 

the  relative.      Some  of  the  pupils  conducted  ,  which 

caused  our  kind-hearted  teacher  much  pain.     Your  books  are 

not arranged ;  this  looks  as  if  you  were  disposed  to  be 

careless  in  your  habits. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Rule  Thirteenth  ? 

Grive  the  explanation. 

Repeat  the  Caution. 

Do  adverbs  ever  modify  a  preposition? 

Give  an  example. 

What  is  said  of  phrases  and  sentences  ? 

What  is  said  of  no  ? 

What  is  said  of  the  use  of  adverbs  ? 

What  is  said  of  ivhere  and  when  ? 

Give  an  example. 

What  is  said  of  negatives  in  a  negation  ? 

What  is  said  of  two  negatives  in  an  affirmation? 

Rule   XIY. 

§  217.    Conjunctions  connect  words  and  prop 
ositions  ;   e.  g.  ''  Susan  and  Mary  know  that  they 
have  disobeyed." 

Explanation.  —  "  Susan  and  Mary  know  that  they  have 
disobeyed ; "  —  here  and  connects  the  words  Sicsati  and  Mary  ; 
and  that,  the  propositions  "  Susan  and  Mary  know  "  and  "  they 
have  disobeyed." 

Caution.  —  Never  use  as  for  that ;  e.  g.  "  Not  as  I  know  " 
(that). 
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»     Eemakk  1.  —  The  conjunction  is  sometimes  omitted  ;  e.  g.  *'  Mary 
thinks  (that)  her  brother  will  be  here  soon. ' ' 

Remark  2. — After  than,  as,  though,  if,  there  is  often  an  ellipsis  ; 
e.  g.  "  My  brother  loves  books  more  than  (he  loves)  money." 

Remark  3.  —  As  is  frequently  used  to  connect  a  word  with  another 
denoting  character,  office,  &c.  ;  e.  g.  "  William  was  employed  as  a 
clerk." 

The  word  clerk,  here,  is  explained  by  some  as  a  sort  of  apposition. 
Such  constructions  should  be  regarded  as  elliptical;  "  William  was 
employed  as  a  clerk  (is  employed)." 

Remark  4.  —  Words  and  clauses  are  often  connected  by  two  con- 
junctions, or  a  conjunction  and  an  adverb,  corresponding  to  each 
other  ;  as. 

Neither, nor  ;  e.  g.  "  Henry  is  neither  idle  nor  lazy." 

Either, or  ;  e.  g.  "  Either  you  or  Thomas  must  go." 

Whether, or  ;  e.  g.  "  Whether  he  will  go  or  not,"  &c. 

Though, yet  ;  e.  g.  "  Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for,"  &c. 

If, then  ;  e.  g.  "If  he  speaks  true,  then  you  speak,"  &c. 

Both, and  ;  e.  g.  "I  am  debtor,  both  to  you  and  your  brother." 

Not  only, but  also  ;  e.  g.  "  Not  only  his   time,  but   also   his 

character,  was  at  stake." 

-  as  ;  e.  g.  "  My  fame  is  as  good  as  yours." 


As 

'  ^ so  ;  e.  g.  "  As  the  stars,  so  shall  thy  seed  be.' 

^ as  ;  e.  g.  "  He  is  not  so  wise  as  his  brother." 

'  ^ that  ;  e.  g.  "  I  am  so  weak  that  I  cannot  walk." 

Remark  5.  —  The  common  rule,  given  by  grammarians  in  general, 

that  conjunctions  connect  verbs  of  the  same  mood  and  tense  only,  is 

not  sanctioned  by  usage  ;  e.  g.  "  John  is  diligent,  "and  will  improve 

rapidly  ;  "  "I  know  that  he  is  wrong,  and  can  prove  it." 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  and  parse  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  : 

John  and  Robert  have  gone  to  New  York. 
Frances  and  Elizabeth  are  diligent  in  study. 
John,  and  not  Henry,  has  gone  to  school. 
Love,  and  love  only,  is  the  loan  for  love. 
Neither  their  destination  nor  numbers  were  known. 
This  loafer  is  idle,  and  very  poor. 
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The  pneumonia  is  a  severe  and  dangerous  disease. 

He  neither  reads  well  nor  writes  correotlj. 

My  brother  can  write  as  well  as  you. 

I  go  to  school  that  I  may  acquire  an  education. 

The  heat  became  more  and  more  intense. 

I  think  that  Robert  is  as  studious  as  James. 

Your  style  is  more  nervous  than  your  brother's. 

Can  any  one  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  so  ? 

His  passion  is  such  that  he  cannot  control  himself. 

As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 

Mary  has  no  slate  nor  pencil. 

Are  you  certain  that  you  caitgo  ? 

It  is  thought  possible,  though  not  probable. 

Mary  does  not  play,  but  she  sings. 

He  may  either  come  or  stay  away. 

I  am  unable  to  say  whether  he  or  John  will  do  it.  ' 

Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him. 

Robert  is  as  good  as  his  word. 

You  may  depend  on  it ;  as  he  is,  so  you  will  be. 

He  is  not  so  rich  as  your  brother. 

Alexander  was  powerful,  that  conquered  empires. 

He  says  you  could  have  done  it  if  you  had  tried. 

Matilda  is  as  amiable  as  her  sister. 

You  must  neither  act  nor  promise  hastily. 

Riches  can  make  no  one  so  happy  as  a  clear  conscience. 

There  never  was  such  a  time  as  the  present. 

EXERCISES    FOR    CORRECTION. 

Point  out  the  errors  in  the  following  exercises  ;  —  give  the  rule  for 
correction. 

Both  my  brother  or  yours  were  present. 
Either  Mary  nor  her  sister  will  remain. 
Provisions  are  so  dear  so  the  poor  must  suffer. 
20 
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This  is  no  other  but  the  house  of  Grod. 

Did  Pamelia  saj  if  she  would  join  the  party? 

See  if 'the  carriage  is  at  the  door. 

Sing  loud,  like  she  does. 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  h .  has  acted  honorably. 

Your  brother  reads  and  wrote  well. 

You  and  me  are  great  friends. 

Henry  can  neither  read  or  write. 

It  is  either  cold  nor  hot. 

The  one  is  equally  deserving  as  the  other. 

Rufiis  must  go  himself  or  send  his  servant. 

I  do  not  deny  but  he  has  merit. 

Alfred  has  little  more  of  the  scholar  besides  the  name. 

My  brother  and  him  are  tolerable  grammarians. 

Robert  and  me  ran  all  the  way  from  home. 

We  feared  lest  Henry  would  die. 

That  is  a  small  matter  between  you  and  I. 

EXERCISES    IN    COMPOSITION. 

Complete  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  by  filling  the 
blank  with  an  appropriate  Conjunction. 

Model.  —  "  William  knows I  mtist  go." 

William  knows  that  I  must  go. 

"  Either  Robert Henry  must  go  to  Montgomery." 

Either  Robert  or  Henry  must  go  to  Montgomery. 

Neither  you I  can  remain  from  the  plantation  longer 

than  Saturday.     The  boy  is  as  bold a  lion.     Do  not  go 

send  by  the  stage.     As  his  conduct  is  will  be 

his   desert.     Your  brother  will  either  come  to-day, you 

may  look  for  him  to-morrow.     Father   says you  could 

have  done  it you   had   been  disposed.     I  cannot  tell 

whether  the  church  will  be  completed  this  summer by 

fall.     My  uncles   say they  will    assist   you  you 

should  find  it  necessary.     We  hope you  will  exert  your- 
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self by  promptness  secure  their  esteem.     When  I  was 

in  the   city  I  saw   neither  your  fathe:^  mother, 

delivered  your  letter the  articles  sent directed. 

It  is  said  that  a  first  class  man-of-war  is  so  large  to 

hold  a  thousand  men, provisions,  ammunition,  — —  all 

things  necessary  for  a  long  voyage.     Your  brother  was  so  kind 

to  inform  me  respecting  all  the  necessary  preparations 

for  the  outfit.     Rufus  is  not  so  large, taller  than  his 

brother.     We  often  say we  dq  not  care  for  danger  ; 

we  deceive  ourselves.     Neither  my  brother yours  could 

be  persuaded  to  attend  a  dancing-party.  Corn  is  so  scarce 
the  poor  must  sufi'er  before  a  crop  can  be  made. 

We  do  not  expect  to  remain  in  town  during  the  summer. 
to  go  to  Saratoga- some  fashionable  watering-place. 


Such  storms  prevailed  during  the  season are  seldom  seen 

in  these  parts.      I   hope  you  will  study  so  to 

retain  what  you  learn.     Because  he  is  honest,  he  is 

respected.     Your  brother  James  is  as  tall Henry.    The 

boys  accomplished  their  task it  was  undertaken  with 

spirit.     I  have  received  no  information  on  the  subject  either 

from    him  any    other    person.     Conjunctions    connect 

words  sentences.     God  made  the  sun  to  shine  by  day 

the  moon  to  give  light  by  night.     It  is  said,  and  with 

some  degree  of  truth,  that  neither  the  President his  sup- 
porters can  adduce  sufiicient  reason  for  the  removal  of  so 
many  from  oJ^Jce. 

In  Russia,  9S  well  almost  every  other  country,  the 

peasantry  oo'qgtitute  the  majority  of  the  population.  Your 
friend  wai?  prudent  in  buying  property, lucky  in  dis- 
posing of  ^t.     The  teacher  loves  learning,  infuses  the 

same  Fpir^-i  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils.    The  author  composes 

beai_r,jfpl'7,  accurately, with  remarkable  accuracy.     He 

sa.vf   th;^.t  the  demand  is  unjust ;   furthermore,  he  insists 

—  -  -  you  know  it  U  be  so.    Some  physicians  dislike  the  study 
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the  practice  of  medicine.     The  stranger  is  uglier  in 

person refined  in  manners. 

QUESTIONS. 
What  is  Rule  Fourteenth  ? 
Explain  it. 
Repeat  the  Caution. 
Are  conjunctions  ever  omitted? 
What  is  said  of  than^  as,  though,  and  if  7 
With  what  is  as  frequently  connected  ? 
Are  such  words  in  apposition  ? 
How  should  they  be  regarded  ? 
What  is  a  corresponding  conjunction? 
What  is  said  of  the  common  rule  given  by  grammarians  in 
regard  to  conjunctions  ? 

Rule  XY. 
§  218.    Exclamations    have    no     grammatical 
relation   to  other  words  ;    e.  g.   ''  0,   haste   my 
father's  heart  to  cheer  ! '' 

Remark  1.  —  No  rule  can  be  given  for  the  use  of  this  class  of  words. 
They  may  be  used  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence. 

Remark  2.  —  An  ellipsis  frequently  occurs  after  exclamations  ;  e.  g. 
*'0.'    a  chair"  (give  me). 

Remark  3. ih  is  sometimes  placed  before  the  objective  case  of 

the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  ;  e.  g.  "Ah  !  me." 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a  special  rule  for  the  government  of  me,  in 
this  case.  Supply  the  ellipsis,  and  it  is  easily  disposed  of  "  Ah  ' 
(pity)  me." 

EXERCISES. 

Analyze  and  parse  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises  : 
Unhappy  man !  what  have  you  done  ? 
0,  for  a  closer  walk  with  Grod ! 
Ah  me  !  what  shall  I  do  ? 
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0,  for  an  hour  to  live ! 

Ah  !  sinful  nation  ! 

0  Thou,  who  hearest  prayer ! 

Alas  !  how  rapidly  time  passes  away 

0,  that  those  lips  had  language  ! 

Fie  !  boys ;  what  have  you  done  ? 

Huzza  !  my  friends ;  rush  on  ! 

Pshaw  !    how  can  you  be  so  foolish ! 

0,  bear  me  to  some  solitary  cell ! 

0,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness ! 

0,  how  can  I  give  him  up  ! 

Hark  !    what  noise  is  that  ? 

For  shame  !  for  shame  ! 

0  Scotia  !  my  dear  native  soil ! 

Hurra  !  the  victory  is  ours ! 

Indeed  !  I  am  surprised  at  it ! 

Hush  !  I  saw  it ! 

EXERCISES   IN    COMPOSITION. 

Complete  the  sentences  in  the  foUoTving  exercises  by  inserting  in 
place  of  the  dash  a  suitable  Exclamation. 

Model.  —  " !  where  are  you  going  in  such  haste  1 " 

Ho  !  where  are  you  going  in  such  haste  ! 

!    what  are  you  about   there  ?     !   what  can  I 


do     for    you    to-day  ?     !    how    whimsical !     !    I 

hear  some  one  at  the  door.     —  !    what  a  fall  was  there  ! 

!    then   and  there  was    hurrying  to   and   fro !    ! 

let  me  rest  in  some  sequestered  spot,  where  all  is  peace  and 

quiet.     !  for  the  balmy  breath  of  spring.     foolish 

girls  !    why  will  you  spend  your  time  in  such  vain  and  trifling 

pursuits  ?     !    most   unlucky   one.     !    we  will  be 

merry  then.     !     I  shall  never  be  able  to  write  all  this. 

!  a   strange    sound   affects    my   ear.      !    friend, 

which  is  the  road  to  Utah  ?   !  poor  fellow  !  I  am  truly 

20^ 
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sorry  to  hear  of  the  accident.     !  what  strange  figure 

is  that  befole  us  ?     !  thou  blessed  sun,  that  dissipates 

the  gloom  of  night.^  and  spreadest  cheerfulness  over  the  earth. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  Eule  Fifteenth  ? 

Can  any  rule  be  given  for  this  class  of  words  ? 

What  is  remark  second  ? 

What  is  said  of  ah  ? 

How  do  you  dispose  of  the  object  after  it  ? 

MISCELLANEOUS    EXERCISES   IN    FALSE    SYNTAX. 

Correct,  analyze  and  parse,  the  sentences  in  the  following  exercises, 
according  to  the  direction  given  in  the  preceding  rules  : 

Jane  composes  correct.  Was  you  at  school  yesterday? 
The  train  of  our  pursuits  are  often  interrupted.  Neither  man 
nor  woman  were  present.  Thomas  or  I  is  the  person. 
William's  conduct  evinced  the  most  extreme  vanity.  Who 
are  you  looking  for  ?  Evil  communications  corrupts  good 
manners.  My  exercises  are  well  wrote.  Grammar  teaches 
us  to  speak  proper,  and  write  correct.  Mary  and  you  were 
not  mistaken  in  her  conjectures.  It  was  me,  and  not  him, 
who  wrote  it.  Sister  taught  him  and  I  to  read.  The  council 
was  not  unanimous. 

Wealth  often  produce  misery.  God  govern  all  things  well. 
God's  wisdom  is  seen  in  his  works.  He  has  returned,  him 
that  I  mentioned.  Father  had  not  heard  of  the  prisoner 
escaping.  He  and  they  we  know,  but  who  are  you  ?  There 
was  no  water,  and  he  died  for  thirst.  You  are  more  fortunate 
than  them.  Each  one  of  us  formed  our  judgment  hastily. 
The  army  selected  their  winter-quarters.  The  most  humble 
men  often  rise  to  the  chiefest  places.  A  black  and  white  man 
were  present.  Those  kind  of  insects  are  very  injurious. 
Virtue   joined  to  knowledge  confer  influence.     Who  would 
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have  dreamed  of  its  being  him  ?  From  the  resemblance  I  took 
it  to  be  he. 

Riifus  need  not  to  conceal  himself  so  carefully.  I  have  not 
discovered  their  residence,  and  shall  no  longer  attempt  to. 
Events  have  fell  out  differently  from  his  expectation.  Martha 
and  Mary  done  it  without  my  knowledge.  I  intended  to  have 
returned  earlier.  The  girls  have  behaved  very  good.  In 
public  we  should  speak  slow,  deliberate,  and  distinct.  I  am 
certain  if  he  is  the  man  we  saw.  We  have  abundant  evidence 
he  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Men  often  think  they  are  able  to 
resist  temptation.  Matilda  nor  her  mother  were  not  present 
on  the  occasion.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  or  no  the 
object  can  be  accomplished.  I  cannot  comply,  neither  at 
present,  nor  on  any  other  time. 

It  seems  they  had  rather  not  consent  to  so  unequal  a  divi- 
sion. It  was  proved  that  he  had'took  the  watch.  Our  friends 
wished  very  much  to  have  gone  before  he  came  from  the  north. 
Disappointments  sinks  the  heart  of  man.  A  variety  of 
pleasing  objects  charm  the  eye.  Those  sort  of  boys  should  be 
avoided.  A  large  and  small  gate  were  in  the  front-yard. 
Gravitation  is  a  most  universal  law.  He  is  the  same  man  who 
was  candidate  at  the  last  election.  A  parent  alone  can 
understand  their  feelings  toward  the  children  which  God  has 
given  them.  The  boy  is  known  under  the  name  of  Henry. 
Mr.  Ford  invited  my  brother  and  I  to  see  his  library.  The 
gentleman  has  arrived,  him  whom  I  mentioned  before.  Henry 
has  been  from  home  this  ten  days.  Yv^illiam  formed  expen- 
sive habits,  and  by  those  means  became  poor.  China  has  a 
greater  population  than  any  nation  on  the  earth. 

Draw  the  line  more  perpendicular.  Come  quick,  and  do  not 
hinder  us.  Open  the  door  widely.  Twenty  heads  of  cattle 
passed  along  the  road.  Reason  was  given  to  a  man  to  control 
his  passions.  The  large  number  of  strangers  were  present  at 
our  last  meeting.     A  hot  and  cold  spring  was  found  in  the 
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same  district.  Keep  good  and  throw  bad  away.  Extremes 
are  not  in  its  nature  favorable  to  happiness.  Both  heat  and 
cold  have  its  extremes.  William  or  Thomas  will  favor  us 
with  their  company.  The  court,  in  their  wisdom,  decided 
otherwise.  The  committee  were  divided  in  its  opinions.  As 
time  advances,  it  leaves  behind  him  the  traces  of  his  flight. 
The  family  with  whom  I  lived  has  left  the  city. 

This  the  same  horse  whom  we  saw  yesterday.  T  have  sent 
everything  what  you  ordered.  That  is  the  boy  whom  we  think 
deserves  the  prize.  You  are  as  tall  as  her.  I  loves  ripe 
fruit.  William  dare  not  do  otherwise.  A  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  studies  facilitate  improvement.  That  able  scholar 
and  critic  have  died.  Robert,  not  we,  are  to  blame.  He,  and 
not  they,  are  mistaken.  Alfred's  party  were  entirely  broken 
up.  It  was  me  who  wrote  the  letter.  Who  do  you  think 
mother  saw  yesterday  ?         * 

Several  persons  were  entered  into  a  conspiracy.  False~ 
accusation  cannot  diminish  from  his  real  merit.  I  was  prom- 
ised an  apple.  Pay  to  John  what  you  owe  to  him.  Mary 
finds  great  difficulty  of  writing.  You  may  rely  in  the  truth 
of  what  Robert  says.  John  insists  on  it  that  he  is  right. 
Which  dictionary  do  you  prefer,  Webster,  Walker,  or  John- 
son ?  James  father  arrived  yesterday.  They  obliged  Henry 
do  it.  I  have  seen  some  young  persons  to  conduct  them- 
selves very  improperly.  We  saw  the  elephant  to  pass  the 
house.  By  obtaining  of  wisdom  you  will  command  respect. 
Wildridge  has  broke  his  knife.  Robert  has  began  the 
work. 

Mr.  Smith  has  lately  lost  an  only*  son.  Mary  walks 
graceful.  Be  more  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge  than  about 
showing  it.  Henry  has  little  more  of  the  scholar  besides  the 
name.  This  is  my  cousin,  her  who  lives  in  Boston.  A  more 
healthier  place  cannot  be  found.  This  worser  evil.  These 
sorts  of  things  are  easily  managed.     Did  you  arrive  safely  ? 
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I  have  tasted  the  molasses,  and  they  are  excellent.  Matilda 
seems  very  neatly  in  her  appearance.  -'Send  the  multitude 
away,  that  it  may  go  and  buy  bread  itself.  It  is  the  same 
horse  which  you  saw  yesterday.  Them  are  excellent  pears. 
Jane  is  more  diligent  than  her.  Who  has  the  basket  ? — Me. 
Hampton  or  James  have  gone  to  Montgomery. 

Molasses  are  sweet.  Naughty  girls  hates  study.  Neither 
Thomas  nor  Albert  were  at  school.  Books,  and  not  pleasure, 
occupies  his  time.  The  public  is  requested  to  attend  the  ex- 
amination of  the  grammar-class  in  the  academy,  Monday 
morning.  Greneration  after  generation  pass  away.  It  is  that 
deserves  the  blame.  Whom  is  he  ?  Them  refusing  to  com- 
ply, I  withdrew.  This  book  is  your's.  He  being  a  rich  man 
did  not  make  him  happy.  Father  is  opposed  to  him  going. 
This  is  the  friend  who  you  must  receive  cordially. 

We  were  show  several  handsome  caps.  Who  did  you  see  ? 
A  friend  should  be  willing  to  bear  a  friends  infirmities.  The 
old  are  to  have  been  respected.  His  books  were  to  have  been 
sold  to-day.  The  bird  has  forsook  her  nest.  The  ground  is 
froze  hard.  Your  friend  has  an  abhorrence  to  all  deceitful 
conduct.  Let  us  go  in  the  garden  after  tea.  The  sisters 
seemed  to  be  nearly  dressed  alike.  The  boat  moves  rapid. 
Matilda  is  a  remarkable  pretty  girl.  I  never  drink  nothing. 
Thomas  is  more  bold  and  active,  but  not  so  diligent  and 
studious,  as  his  brother  James.  What  else  do  you  expect 
but  disgrace  ?     An  hearty  response  arose  from  the  crowd. 

PUNCTUATION. 

§  219.  Punctuation  treats  of  the  Points  and 
Marks  used  in  writing. 

§  220.  The  design  of  these  points  is  to  mark 
the  division  of  a  sentence,  to  show  its  meaning 
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more  clearly,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  pauses 
and  inflections  required  in  reading. 

§  221.  The  following  are  the  principal  marks  used  in 
writing : 

The  Comma  (,)  marks  the  shortest  pause. 

The  Semicolon  (^double  that  of  the  comma. 

The  Colon  (j)  double  the  semicolon. 

The  Period  (.)  the  longest  pause. 

The  Interrogation  Point  (?)  denotes  a  question. 

The  Exclamation  (!)  denotes  emotion. 

The  Dash  ( — )  a  pause  of  indefinite  length. 

Remark.  —  The  duration  of  these  pauses  must  be  left  to  the  taste  of 
the  reader. 

COMMA. 

§  222.    The  Comma  is  used  when  a  short  pause  is  required. 

§  223.  The  Comma  is  unnecessary  in  a  short,  simple  sen- 
tence;  e.  g.  "Industry  is  the  law  of  our  being;  "  "Hope  is 
necessary  in  every  condition  of  life." 

^  224.  When  the  logical  subject  is  rendered  long  by  the 
addition  of  several  adjuncts  to  the  grammatical  subject,  a 
comma  is  usually  inserted  before  the  verb ;  e.  g.  "  Study  and 
undivided  attention  to  one  pursuit,  will  give  success;  "  "To 
be  totally  indifferent  to  praise  or  censure,  is  a  real  defect  in 
character." 

Remark.  —  This  rule  is  much  less  observed  by  recent  than  older 
writers. 

§  225.  A  comma  is  generally  used  between"  the  clauses 
of  a  compound  sentence ;  e.  g.  "  Phocion  was  poor,  though 
he  might  have  been  rich;"  "Henry  will  return,  when  you 
send  for  him." 

Remark.  —  When  the  members  of  a  compound  sentence  are  closely 
connected,  the  comma  is  not  used  ;  e.  g.  "  The  book  which  was  lost  is 
found." 
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§  226.  Two  words  of  the  same  class,  whether  nouns,  ad- 
jectives, verbs,  or  adverbs,  connected  by  a  conjunction,  do  not 
admit  of  a  comma  between  them ;  e.  g.  "  The  earth  and  the 
moon  are  planets;"  "Keligion  expands  and  elevates  the 
mind." 

Remark  1.  —  When  the  conjunction  is  not  expressed,  a  comma  is 
inserted  ;  e.  g.  "  Your  friend  is  a  plain,  honest  man." 

Rejmark  2.  —  If  the  connected  words  have  adjuncts,  a  comma  may 
be  inserted  ;  e.  g.  "  Intemperance  destroys  the  vigor  of  our  bodies, 
and  the  strength  of  our  minds." 

§  227.  More  than  two  words  of  the  same  class,  connected 
by  conjunctions  expressed  or  understood,  take  a  comma  after 
each  ;  e.  g.  "  Poetry,  music,  and  painting,  are  fine  arts." 

Remark  1.  —  When  the  words  connected  are  adjectives,  the  last 
should  not  be  separated  from  its  noun  by  a  comma  ;  e.  g.  "  He  was  a 
brave,  wise,  and  pious  man." 

Remark  2.  —  Words  used  in  pairs  take  a  comma  after  each  pair  ; 
e.  g.  "  Anarchy  and  confusion,  poverty  and  distress,  desolation  and 
ruin,  are  the  consequences  of  civil  war." 

§  228.  The  nominative  independent,  with  its  adjuncts,  should 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma ;  e.  g. 
"  Henry,  you  may  retire ;  "  "  The  soldiers  retreating,  victory 
was  lost." 

§  229.  Nouns  in  apposition  are  separated  by  a  comma, 
when  the  latter  noun  has  several  wor(Js  or  adjuncts  connected 
with  it ;  e.  g.  "  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  emi- 
nent for  his  zeal." 

§  230.  A  comma  is  generally  placed  after  an  adverb,  or 
adverbial  phrase,  used  at  the  commencement  of  a  sentence ; 
e.  g.  "  First,  secondly,"  &c. ;  "  Again,  in  general,  indeed,"  &c. 

§  231.  A  comma  is  generally  introduced  where  a  verb  is 
understood ;  e.  g.  "  From  law  arises  security ;  from  security, 
curiosity." 

§  232.   When  a  sentence  or  an  infinitive  is  the  subject  of 
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a  verb,  and  stands  after  it,  it  generally  has  a  comma  before 
it ;  e.  g.  "  The  most  obvious  remedy  is,  to  withdraw  from 
company." 

Remabk.  —  The  comma  is  used  in  many  other  cases  which  cannot  be 
well  described,  but  must  be  determined  by  a  sense  of  what  correct 
reading  or  speakhig  would  require. 

SEMICOLON. 

§  233.  The  Semicolon  is  generally  used  to 
divide  a  compound  sentence  into  two  or  more 
parts,  not  so  closely  connected  as  those  which 
are  separated  by  a  comma  ;  e.  g.  ''  Straws  swim 
upon  the  surface  ;  but  pearls  lie  at  the  bottom." 

COLON. 

§  234.  The  Colon  is  used  to  separate  those 
parts  of  a  sentence  which  are  not  so  closely  con- 
nected as  those  that  require  a  period  ;  e.  g. 
' '  Study  to  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  :  no 
study  is  more  important." 

Remark.  —  The  colon  is  seldom  used  by  modern  writers. 

PERIOD. 

§  235.  The  Period  is  used  to  mark  the  end  of 
a  complete  sentence  ;  e.  g.  "  Each  day  brings 
intelligence  of  some  disaster." 

Remark.  —  The  period  is  also  used  after  abbreviations  ;  e.  g.  A.M.  ; 
D.D.  ;  Mr.  B. 
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NOTE    OF    INTER  ROaATION. 

§  236.  The  Note  of  Interrogation  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  in  which  a  direct  question 
is  asked  ;   e.  g.  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

EXCLAMATION. 

§  237.  The  Note  of  Exclamation  is  used  after 
expressions  of  sudden  emotion  or  passion,  and 
after  solemn  invocations  and  addresses  ;  e.  g. 
''Hail,  holj  light!  offspring  of  Heaven  first 
born!" 

Kemark.  —  When  the  exclamation  Oh  is  used,  the  point  is  generally 
placed  immediately  after  it  ;  but  when  O  is  employed,  the  point  is 
placed  after  one  or  more  intervening  words  ;  e.  g.  "  Oh  !  my  offence 
is  rank,  it  smells  to  Heaven  !  " 

THE    DASH. 

§  238.  The  Dash  is  used  where  a  sentence  is 
left  unfinished  ;  where  there  is  a  sudden  turn,  or 
an  abrupt  transition  ;  and  where  a  significant 
pause  is  required;  e.  g.  ''Let  the  government 
do  this  —  the  people  will  do  the  rest." 

OTHER    CHARACTERS    USED    IN    COMPOSITION 

§  239.   The  Apostrophe  (5)  is  used  to  denote  the  omission 
of  one  or  more  letters  ;e.  g.  "  O'er,  tho'."     It  is  also  used  to 
denote  the  possessive  case;  e.  g.  "Robert's  hat." 
21 
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§  240.  A  Caret  (^)  is  a  mark  used  to  indicate  tlie  place 
where  some  word  or  letter  has  been  left  out  in  writing ;  e.  g. 

will      your  i 

"  I  hope  that  you  call  on  return,  and  brng  Mary." 

A  A  A 

§  241.  A  Hyphen  (-)  is  a  mark  used  to  connect  compound 
words;  e.  g.  "Horse-man."  It  is  also  used  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  to  show  that  one  or  more  syllables  of  the  last  word  are 
carried  to  the  next  line. 

§  242.  The  Diaeresis  (**)  placed  over  the  latter  of  two 
vowels  shows  that  they  do  not  form  a  diphthong;  e.  g.  "  Aerial." 

§  243.  The  Acute  Accent  (^)  denotes  a  short  sound ;  e.  g. 
"  Fan-cy." 

§  244.  The  Grave  Accent  (^)  denotes  a  long  sound ;  e.  g. 
"  Fa-vor." 

Remark. —  The  acute  accent  is  often  used  to  denote  an  accented 
syllable,  whether  long  or  short. 

§  245.  Short  and  long  syllables  are  generally  denoted  by 
the  Breve  [^)  and  the  Dash  (~) ;  e.  g.  "  Folly,  rosy." 

^  246.  The  Section  (§)  marks  the  small  divisions  of  a  book 
or  chapter. 

§  247.  The  Paragraph  (IF)  denotes  the  beginning  of  a  new 
subject. 

§  248.  The  Crotchets  (  )  or  Brackets  [  ]  generally  enclose 
some  explanation,  or  something  which  is  intended  to  prevent 
mistake ;  e.  g.  "  John  told  James  that  he  [James]  was  to 
study." 

§  249.  The  Marks  of  Quotation  (^^  5?)  enclose  the  words 
of  another. 

^  250.  The  Index  (DC?^)  is  used  to  point  out  anything 
which  demands  particular  attention. 

§  251.  The  Brace  {^--^^ — •)  is  used  to  connect  words  that 
have  one  common  term,  or  three  lines  of  poetry  having  the 
same  rhyme,  called  a  triplet. 
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§  252.   An  Ellipsis  ( )  or  {*  *  *)  is  used  where  some 

letters  are  omitted  from  a  name  ;  e.  g.  B n  for  Byron. 

^  253.  The  Asterisk  (*),  the  Dagger  (t),  the  Double 
Dagger  (t),  and  the  Parallels  (1!),  refer  to  marginal  notes 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  numerical  figures,  are 
often  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

2^=  For  Exercises  in  Punctuation,  the  teacher  may  write  on  the 
black-board  some  portion  of  a  well-pointed  book,  omitting  all  the  points  ; 
and  then  require  the  pupil  to  punctuate  the  exercise,  and  give  the 
rules  for  pointing. 

This  subject  should  be  attended  to  in  connection  with  composition, 
and  the  mistakes  in  punctuation  should  be  pointed  out  in  general 
criticism  as  it  is  returned  to  the  pupil. 

QUESTIONS. 

What  does  Punctuation  treat  of? 

What  is  the  design  of  points  ? 

What  are  the  principal  marks  used  in  writing  ? 

What  is  the  relative  duration  of  the  pauses  ? 

What  is  the  general  rule  for  the  Comma? 

Is  the  comma  necessary  in  short,  simple  sentences  ? 

When  is  the  comma  used  in  a  simple  sentence  ? 

When  is  the  comma  used  in  a  compound  sentence  ? 

What  is  the  rule  respecting  two  words  of  the  same  class 
connected  by  a  conjunction  ? 

When  may  the  comma  be  inserted  ? 

What  is  the  rule  with  respect  to  three  or  more  words  of 
the  same  class  connected  by  a  conjunction  ? 

What  should  be  observed  when  several  adjectives  are  con-* 
nected  ? 

What  is  the  rule  when  words  are  used  in  pairs  ? 

What  is  the  rule  for  the  nominative  independent  ? 

Nouns  in  apposition  ? 
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Adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  at  the  commencement  of  a 
gentence  ? 

When  a  verb  is  understood? 

When  the  subject  is  a  sentence  or  an  infinitive  placed  after 
the  verb  ? 

When  is  a  Semicolon  used  ? 

Colon?     Period?     Note  of  Interrogation  ? 

An  Exclamation  ?     The  Dash  ? 

For  what  is  the  Apostrophe  used  ? 

The  Caret  ?     The  Hyphen  ?     The  Diasresis  ? 

W^hat  is  the  use  of  the  Acute  Accent  ? 

The  Grave  ?     The  Breve  ?     The  Dash  ? 

The  Section?     The  Paragraph?     Crotchets  or  Brackets? 

The  Marks  of  Quotation  ?     Index  ? 

Brace  ?     Ellipsis  ?     Dagger  ?     Double  Dagger  ? 

Asterisk  ?     Parallels  ? 
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§  254.  Prosody  treats  of  the  Laws  of  Versifi- 
cation. 

§  255.  A  Yerse  is  a  certain  number  of  accented  and  unac- 
cented syllables,  arranged  in  a  regular  order,  and  constituting 
a  line  of  poetry. 

^  256.  Rhyme  is  a  similarity  of  sound  between  the  last 
syllables  of  different  verses. 

§  257.  Blank  Verse  is  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  poetry 
written  without  rhyme. 

§  258.  Feet  are  the  smaller  portions  into  which  a  line  or 
verse  is  divided, 
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Remark.  —  The  ancients  divided  their  syllables  into  long  and  short, 
ascertaining  their  quantity  by  an  exact  proportion  of  time  in  sound- 
ing them.  In  English,  syllables  are  divided  into  accented  and  unac- 
cented. 

In  the  examples  which  follow,  the  accented  sjdlables  are  distinguished 
by  the  mark  of  a  long  syllable,  and  the  unaccented  by  the  mark  of 
a  short  syllable. 

^  259.  Scanning  is  dividing  a  verse  into  its  feet,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  syl- 
lables are  according  to  the  laws  of  versification. 

<5>  260.  A  line  in  which  a  syllable  is  wanting  is  called 
Catalectic ;  one  which  is  complete,  Acatalectic ;  one  which 
has  a  redundant  syllable,  Hypercatalectic. 

§  261.  The  feet  used  in  English  poetry  are  divided  into 
eight  kinds ;  four  of  two  syllables,  and  four  of  three  syllables. 

Feet  of  Two  Syllables. 

1.  An  Iambus  "  " ;  e.  g.  defend. 

2.  A  Trochee  '  " ;  e.  g.  noble. 

3.  A  Spondee  "  " ;  e.  g.  vain  man. 

4.  A  Pyrrhic  "  "  ;  e.  g.  on  a  (hill). 

Feet  of  Three  Syllables. 

5.  An  Anapest         "  "  " ;  e.  g.  intercede. 

6.  A  Dactyl  ~  ^  ^  ;  e.  g.  virtuous. 

7.  An  Amphibrach  ^  ~  ^  ]  e.  g.  contentment. 

8.  A  Tribrach  -  -  -  .  e.  g.  (nu)merable. 

§  262.  The  first  two  on  each  of  these  lists,  namely,  the 
Iambus,  Trochee,  Anapest  and  Dactyl,  are  the  principal  feet. 
They  are  the  only  ones  with  which  a  piece  of  poetry  may  be 
wholly  or  in  great  part  formed.  The  other  four  are  used  in 
connection  with  the  first  named,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 

variety. 
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§  263.  A  verse  usually  takes  its  name  from  the  foot  which 
predominates  ;  e.  g.  Iambic,  Trochaic,  &c. 

IAMBIC    VERSE. 

§  264.  Iambic  verses  may  be  divided  into  several  kinds, 
according  to  the  number  of  feet  or  syllables. 

§  265.  The  shortest  form  of  the  English  iambic  consists  of 
an  iambus  with  an  additional  short  syllable  ;  e.  g. 

Disdain  |  ing. 
Complain  |  ing. 
Consent  |  ing. 
Eepent  |  ing. 

We  have  no  poem  of  this  measure,  but  it  may  be  met  with 
in  stanzas.  The  iambus  with  this  addition  coincides  with  the 
amphibrach. 

§  266.  The  second  form  of  our  iambic  is  too  short  to  be 
continued  through  many  lines.  It  consists  of  two  iambuses; 
e.  g. 

What  place  |  is  here  ? 

What  scenes  |  appear  ? 

To  me  I  the  rose 

No  long  I  er  glows. 

This  style  of  verse  sometimes  takes  an  additional  short 
syllable ;  e.  g. 

Upon  I  a  moun  |  tain, 
Beside  |  a  fount  |  ain. 

§  267.  The  third  form  consists  of  three  iambuses  ;  e.  g. 

In  pla  I  ces  far  |  or  near. 
Or  fa  I  mous  or  |  obscure. 
Where  whole  |  some  is  |  the  air. 
Or  where  |  the  most  ]  impure. 
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It  sometimes  admits  of  an  additional  short  syllable ;  e.  g. 

Our  hearts  |  no  long  |  er  Ian  |  guish. 

§  268.  The  fourth  form  is  made  up  of  four  iambuses  ;  e.  g. 

And  may  |  at  last  |  my  wea.  |  ry  age 
Find  out  |  the  peace  |  ful  her  ]  mitage. 

§  269.  The  fifth  form  of  English  iambic  consists  of  five 
iambuses ;  e.  g. 

How  loved,  I  how  va  |  liied  once,  |  avails  |  thee  not ; 

To  whom  I  rela  |  ted  or  |  by  whom  |  begot ; 

A  heap  |  of  dust  |  alone  |  remains  |  of  thee ; 

'T  Is  all  I  thou  art,  |  and  all  |  the  proud  |  shall  be. 

This  is  called  Heroic  Measure.  Its  simplest  form  consists 
of  five  iambuses;  but,  by  the  admission  of  other  feet,  as 
trochees,  dactyls,  &c.,  it  is  capable  of  many  varieties. 

§  270.  The  sixth  form  of  our  iambic  is  frequently  called 
the  Alexandrine  measure.     It  consists  of  six  iambuses  ;  e.  g. 

For  thou  I  art  but  |  of  dust ;  |  be  hum  |  ble  and  |  be  wise. 

The  alexandrine  is  sometimes  introduced  into  heroic  rhyme ; 
and,  when  used  sparingly  and  with  judgment,  occasions  an 
agreeable  variety. 

§  271.  The  seventh  and  last  form  of  our  iambic  measure 
consists  of  seven  iambuses.  Anciently  it  was  written  in  one 
line,  bu*  is  now  broken  into  two ;  the  first  containing  four  feet, 
and  the  second  three. 

When  all  |  thy  mer  |  cies,  0  |  my  God ! 

My  ris  I  ing  soul  |  sm-veys, 
Transport  |  ed  with  |  the  view,  [  I  'm  lost 

In  won  I  der,  love  |  and  praise. 
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This  form  admits  of  the  addition  of  an  unaccented  syllable 
at  the  end  of  each  odd  line. 

TROCHAIC    VERSE. 

^  272.  The  shortest  Trochaic  verse  in  our  language  consists 
of  one  trochee  and  a  long  or  accented  syllable ;  e.  g. 

Tumult  I  cease, 
Sink  to  I  peace. 

This  measure  is  defective  in  dignity,  and  can  seldom  be 
used  on  serious  occasions. 

§  273.  The  second  English  form  consists  of  two  feet,  and 
is  likewise  so  brief  that  it  is  rarely  used  for  any  serious  pur- 
pose ;  e.  g.  _  _         . 
On  the  I  mountain, 

By  a  I  fountain. 

It  seldom  contains  two  trochees,  with  an  additional  long 
syllable ;  e.  g. 

In  the  I  days  of  |  old, 
Fables  |  plainly  \  told. 

§  274.  The  third  species  consists  of  thi-ee  trochees ;  e.  g. 

When  our  |  hearts  are  ]  mourning ; 

or  of  three  trochees,  with  an  additional  long  syllable ;  e.  g. 

Restless  |  mortals  |  toil  for  |  naught ; 
Bliss  in  I  vain  from  |  earth  is  |  sought ; 
Bliss,  a  I  native  |  of  the  |  sky, 
Never  [  wanders.  |  Mortals,  |  try ; 
These  you  |  cannot  |  seek  in  |  vain ; 
For  to  1  seek  her  |  is  to  gain. 

§  275.  The   fourth  trochaic  species  consists  of  four  tro- 
;  e.g. 
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Round  lis  I  roars  the  |  tempest  |  louder. 

This  form  may  take  an  additional  long  syllable ;  e.  g. 

Idle,  I  after  |  dinner,  [  in  his  |  chrdr, 
Sat  a  I  farmer,  |  ruddy,  |  f\it,  and  |  frdr. 

^  276.  The  fifth  trochaic  species  consists  of  five  trochees ; 

e.  g.       _ 

In  the  I  dark  and  |  green  and  |  gloomy  |  valley 

Satyrs  |  by  the  |  brooklet  |  love  to  |  dally. 

§  277.  The  sixth  form  of  the  English  trochaic  consists  of 
six  trochees  ;  e.  g.  '' 

On  a  I  mountain,  [  stretched  be  |  neath  a  |  hoary  willow, 
Lay  a  |  shepherd  |  swain,  and  |  viewed  the  |  rolling  |  billow. 

This  is  the  longest  trochaic  verse  that  seems  to  have  been 
cultivated. 

ANAPESTIC    VERSE. 
^  278.  The  shortest  Anapestic  verse  is  a  single  anapest; 

But  in  vain 
They  complain. 

This  measure  is  often  ambiguous  ;  for,  by  laying  an  accent 
on  the  first  as  well  as  the  third  syllable,  we  may  generally 
make  it  a  trochaic. 

§  279.  The  next  form  of  our  anapestic  verse  consists  of 
two  anapests  ;  e.  g. 

But  his  cour  |  age  'gan  fail. 
For  no  arts  |  could  avail. 

^  280.  The  third  kind  consists  of  three  anapests;  e.  g. 

^  ^  4       I  have  :found  |  out  a  gift  |  for  my  fair, 

I  have  found  |  where  the  wood-  [  pigeons  breed. 

This  measure  is  much  used  in  solemn  and  cheerful  subjects. 
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<^  281.  The  fourth  kind  of  English  anapestic  consists  of 
four  anapests  ;  e.  g. 

May  I  gov  |  ern  my  pas  |  sions  with  ab  |  solute  sway, 
And  grow  wi  |  ser  and  bet  |  ter  as  life  |  wears  away. 

DACTYLIC    VERSE. 

^  282.  The  shortest  Dactylic  verse  consists  of  one  dactyl ; 
e.  g. 

Yerily, 

Merrily. 

^  283.  The  second  form  consists  of  two  dactyls ;  e.  g. 

Free  from  sa  |  tiety, 
Care  and  anx  |  iety, 
Charms  in  va  |  riety, 
Fall  to  his  I  share. 

§  284.  The  third  form  consists  of  three  dactyls  ;  e.  g. 

Wearing  a  |  way  in  his  |  youthfulness, 
Loveliness,  ]  beauty  and  |  truthfulness. 

Remakk.  —  From  the  preceding  view  of  English  versification  we 
may  see  what  a  copious  stock  of  materials  it  possesses.  In  addition  to 
all  the  ancient  poetic  feet,  we  have  duplicates  agreeing  in  movement, 
but  difiering  in  measure,  and  which  may  be  the  source  of  a  boundless 
variety. 
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APPENDIX  No.  I. 
RULES    FOR    SPELLING. 

ErLE  I.  —  Monosyllables  which,  end  in  /,  l^  or  5,  preceded 
by  a  single  vowel,  have  the  final  consonant  doubled ;  e.  g. 
staffs  grass,  mill. 

Except  as,  of,  if,  gas,  has,  loas,  yes,  his,  is,  us,  thus,  and  this. 

Rule  II.  —  Double  I  generally  becomes  single  before  an 
additional  consonant ;  e.  g.  skill,  skilful. 

Remakk.  —  Words  ending  in  any  other  double  letter  preserve  it 
double  before  the  terminations/ziZ,  ly,  ness,  less. 

EuLE  III.  —  In  words  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  conso- 
nant, the  y  is  changed  into  i,  before  an  additional  syllable ; 
e.  g.  Merry,  7nerrier  ;  pity,  pitied. 

Exception.  —  Before  i7ig,  y  is  retained  to  prevent  the  doubling  of 
i  ;  e.  g.  Marry,  marrying.  Words  in  ie  drop  e  and  take  y  ;  e.  g.  Die, 
dying. 

To  prevent  ambiguity,  the  verb  to  dye,  and  some  others,  retain  the 
e  before  ing. 

EuLE  IV.  —  Words  ending  in  silent  e  before  an  additional 
syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel  generally  omit  the  e  ;  e.  g. 
^OYQQ,  forcible  ;  rave,  raving. 

Exception  1.  — Words  ending  in  ce  or  ge  retain  the  a  before  able, 
ous  ;  e.  g.  Peace,  peaceable  ;  outrage,  outrageous. 

Exception  2.  —  Words  ending  in  oe  retain  the  final  e  ;  e.  g.  Shoe, 
shoeing. 
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Exception  3.  • — Words  ending  in  ee  drop  the  final  e  on  receiving  an 
additional  syllable  beginning  with  e ;  e.  g.  See,  seest ;  agree,  agreed. 

Rule  Y.  —  Verbs  of  one  syllable,  ending  with  a  single  eon- 
sonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  and  verbs  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  ending  in  the  same  manner,  and  accented  on  the 
last  syllable,  double  the  final  consonant  on  receiving  an  ad- 
ditional syllable  ;  e  g.  Regret,  regretted. 

Remark,  — Most  words  ending  in  I,  though  not  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  double  the  I  on  receiving  an  additional  syllable  ;  e.  g.  Travel, 
travelled;  model,  modelled. 

Rule  YI.  —  Compound  words,  formed  by  prefixing  a  word 
or  syllable  to  a  monosyllable  ending  in  all,  retain  the  II ;  e.  g. 
Befall,  hethrall,  &c.  Except  withal,  therewithal,  and  where- 
withal.  —  Worcester. 

APPENDIX  No.  II. 
RULES  FOR  THE  USE  OF  CAPITALS. 

Rule  I.  —  The  first  word  of  every  distinct  sentence  should 
begin  with  a  capital ;  e.  g.  Falsehood  is  a  most  odious  vice. 

Rule  II.  —  Proper  names  and  titles  of  honor  or  office 
should  begin  with  a  capital ;  e.  g.  G.  T.  Mason  ;  Gen.  G.  W. 
Gunn;  Judge  More. 

Rule  III.  —  Adjectives  derived  from  proper  names  should 
begin  with  capitals  ;  e.  g.  American  ;   Washingtonian. 

Rule  IY.  —  All  names  of  Deity  should  begin  with  capi- 
tals ;  e.  g.  God  ;  Jehovah  ;  the  Almighty  ;  the  Supreme. 

Rule  Y.  —  The  name  of  an  object  personified,  when  it 
conveys  an  idea  strictly  individual,  should  begin  with  a  capi- 
tal ;  e.  g.  "  Come,  gentle  Spring.''^ 

Rule  YI.  —  The  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry  should 
begin  with  a  capital ;  e.  g. 

"  A  mother  is  a  mother  still, 
The  holiest  thing  alive."  —  Coleridge. 
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^-ULE  YII.  —  The  first  word  of  a  direct  quotation,  when  it 
forms  a  complete  sentence,  should  begin  with  a  capital ;  e.  g. 
Virgil  says,  ^'■Labor  conquers  all  tkings.'''' 

Rule  VIII.  —  The  pronoun  /  and  exclamation  O  should 
always  be  capitals;  e.  g.  "/wish  to. go  ;"  "O,  blissful  days  !  " 

KuLE  IX.  —  Every  noun  and  principal  word  in  the  title 
of  books  should  begin  with  a  capital ;  e.  g.  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man. 

Rule  X.  —  Other  words,  when  they  are  of  particular  im- 
portance, may  begin  with  capitals 

APPENDIX  No.  III. 
ABBREVIATIONS. 


The  following  are  the  most  common  : 

A.  C. 

Before  Christ. 

Ante  Christum. 

A.  B. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Artium  Baccalaureus. 

A.  D. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Anno  Domini. 

i  Master  of  Arts. 

Artium  Magister. 

A.  M. 

<  In  the  year  of  the  world. 

Anno  Muudi. 

C  In  the  forenoon. 

Ante  Meridiem. 

B.  D. 

Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Bac.  Divinitatis. 

D.  D. 

Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Doctor  Divinitatis. 

e.g. 

For  example. 

Exempli  gratia. 

i.  e. 

That  is. 

Id  est. 

LL.D. 

Doctor  of  Laws. 

Legum  Doctor. 

L.  S. 

Place  of  the  Seal. 

Locus  Sigilli. 

Messrs. 

Grentlemen. 

Messieurs. 

M.  I). 

Doctor  of  Medicine. 

.Medicinse  Doctor. 

MS. 

Manuscript. 

Scriptum  Manus. 

N.  B. 

Take  Notice 

Nota  Bene. 

P.M. 

(    Afternoon. 
(   Post  Master. 

Post  Meridiem. 

P.  S. 

Postscript. 

Post  Scriptum.       [tor. 

S.  T  D 

.     Doctor  of  Theology. 
22 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


NOTICES    OF    THE    PRESS. 

From  the  Dallas  Gazette. 

We  understand  that  Prof.  Barton  is  engaged  in  preparing  a  series 
of  publications  for  Schools  and  Academies.  His  extensive  attainments 
as  a  scholar,  and  long  experience  as  a  successful  educator,  bespeak 
for  him  a  cordial  reception  from  all  interested. 


From  the  Selma  Reporter. 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Barton,  A.M.,  who  has  taught  many  years  in  the 
South  with  great  success,  is  preparing  a  series  of  works  for  Schools 
and  Academies.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a  manu- 
script copy  of  his  work  on  English  Grammar,  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation. From  a  cursory  examination,  we  would  say  that  it  is  superior 
to  any  work  of  the  kind  in  our  knowledge. 

We  hope  that  he  will  meet  with  such  encouragement  in  the  sale  of 
this  work  as  to  induce  him  to  publish  the  series. 

From  the  State  Sentinel. 
From  an  attentive  examination  of  Prof.  Barton's  New  System  of 
English  Grammar,  we  are  convinced  that  his  method  combines  a  greater 
degree  of  simplicity,  clearness,  and  precision,  than  any  other  treatise 
within  our  knowledge.  In  our  opinion,  he  has  rendered  a  dry,  irksome 
study,  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  recreation. 
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OPINIONS  OF  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS. 

From   the   Rev.  O.  Rockwell,  A.  M.,  President  of  the  Masonic   University, 
Selma,  Ala. 

Having  examined  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Barton's  Grammar,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  will  greatly  simplify  the  study  of  the  English 
language.  The  method  and  plan  of  the  work  is  clear  and  perspic- 
uous, obviating  many  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  arise  in  the 
ordinary  pursuit  of  this  science. 

From  S.  M.  Stafford,  A.  M.,  Prof.  Lit.  Ant.,  University  of  Alabama. 
I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  above  by  Mr.  0.  Rockwell. 


From  the  Rev.  Thos.  J.  Ramsy,  A.  M-,  Prof.  Eng.  Lit.,  Centinary  Inst., 
Summerfield. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barton's  work,  as  expressed 
by  Professors  Rockwell  and  Stafford. 

From  W.  J.  Kittrel,  A.  M.,  President  Orrville  Inst.,  Orrville,  Ala. 
Having  carefully  examined  Mr.  Barton's  System  of  English  Gram- 
mar, and  compared  his  method  with  that  of  others  in  common  use,  I 
bear  willing  testimony  to  its  many  excellences,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  contains  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  school  manual, 
superior  to  any  other  that  has  come  under  my  notice. 

From  Wm.  Lowry,  A.  M.,  Prof.  Lit.  Ant.,  Orrville  Inst. , Prof.  P.  E.  Collins, 
and  Rev.  W.  W.  Thomas,  Orrville. 

The  undersigned,  having  examined  Mr.  Barton's  New  System  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  their  cordial  approba- 
tion of  the  arrangement  and  plan  of  the  work.  In  these  respects,  as 
well  as  many  others,  it  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  grammars  now  in 
use;  and,  both  on  this  account,  and  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the 
system,  we  deem  it  worthy  of  an  extensive  circulation. 

From  the  Rev.  E.  Baptist,  D.D.,  formerly  Professor  in  Richmond  College^ 
Richmond,  Va. 

Having  examined  the  manuscript  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barton's  Gram- 
mar, I  have  no  doubt,  from  its  simplicity,  precision,  and  method,  it  is 
well  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  youth. 
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From  R.  Bradshaw,  A.  31.,  Prin.,  SfC,  <^c.,  Selma. 
Having  carefally  examined  the  general  plan  and  leading  principles 
of  Prof.  Barton's  Grammar,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
has  claims  above  any  elementary  work  of  the  present  day. 

From  Prof.  E.  M.  Holway,  Selma. 
I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  above  by  Mr.  Bradshaw. 

From  H.  P.  Hatfield,  A.  M.,  President  Dayton  Female  College,  Dayton,  Ala. 
Having  examined  Mr.  Barton's  Grammar  with  considerable  care 
and  attention,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  plan  of  the  work 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  school-room.  It  combines  the  advantages 
of  greater  simplicity,  precision,  and  correctness,  than  any  other  sys- 
tem within  my  knowledge. 

From  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Wright,  A.  M.,  Principal  Canebrake  Female  Institute^ 
Union  Town,  Ala. 

I  am  free  to  express  my  favorable  opinion  of  Mr.  Barton's  Gram- 
mar. The  prominent  place  given,  throughout  the  work,  to  analysis 
and  progressive  instruction,  well  chosen  and  copious  exercises,  and  the 
simplicity,  precision,  and  clearness,  of  its  definitions,  general  arrange- 
ment and  execution,  mark  the  production  with  distinctive  peculiarities, 
worthy,  in  my  estimation,  the  attention  of  practical  educators. 

From  Thos.  J.  Portis,  A.M.,  Principal  CahabaFemale  Academy,  Cahaba,  Ala. 
I  fully    concur    in  the    opinion    of  Mr.  Barton's    Grammar,  as 
expressed  above. 

From  R.  Firman,  A.  M-,  Prof.  Lit.  Ant.,  Dallas  Academy,  Selma. 
It  is  an  excellent  work,  and  contains  many  valuable  improvements. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  prove  a  good  book  for  our  schools  and 
academies. 
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VALUABLE   WORKS. 

KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER :  A  View  of  the  Productive  Forces  op 
Modern  Society,  and  the  Eesult  of  Labor,  Capital,  and  Skill.  By  Charles 
Kkight.  American  edition,  with  Additions,  by  David  A.  Wells,  Editor  of 
"Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery,"  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  12mo. 
cloth.     S1.25. 

Tliis  work  is  eminently  entitled  to  be  ranked  in  that  class,  styled,"  books  for  the  people."  The 
author  is  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day.  "  Knowledge  is  Power  "  treats  of  those  things 
Wliich  "come  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  "  of  every  man.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  fullness  and 
variety  of  information,  and  for  the  felicity  and  force  with  which  the  author  applies  his  facts  to  his 
reasoning-.  The  facts  and  illustrations  are  drawn  from  almost  every  branch  of  skilful  Industry. 
It  is  a  work  which  the  mechanic  and  artizan  of  every  description  will  be  sure  to  read  with  a  relish. 

This  is  a  work  of  rare  merit,  and  touches  many  strings  of  importance  with  which  society  is  linked 
together.  No  work  we  have  ever  seen  is  better  calculated  to  inspire  and  awaken  inventive  genius 
in  man  than  this.  Almost  every  department  of  human  labor  is  represented,  and  it  contains  a  large 
fund  of  useful  information,  condensed  in  a  volume,  every  chapter  of  which  is  worth  the  cost  of  the 
book.  It  would  be  an  act  of  manifest  injustice  to  the  community  for  any  editor  to  feel  an  indiffer- 
ence about  commending  this  volume  to  a  reading  public N.  Y.  Ch.  Herald. 

The  style  is  admirable,  and  the  book  itself  is  as  full  of  information  as  an  egg  is  of  meat.  — Jourital. 

As  teachers  we  know  no  better  remuneration,  than  for  them  First  to  buy  this  book  and  diligently 
read  it  themselves;  Second,  Io  teach  to  their  pupils  the  principles  of  industrial  organization  which 
it  contains,  and  of  the  facts  by  which  it  is  illustrated.  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  this  book  that  its 
facts  will  interest  youthful  minds  and  be  retained  to  blossom  hereafter  into  theories  of  which  they 
are  now  incapable.  Third,  endeavor  to  have  a  copy  procured  for  the  district  library,  that  the  parents 
may  read  it,  and  the  teachers  reap  fruit  in  the  present  generation.  —  N.  Y.  Teacher. 

Contains  a  great  amount  of  information,  accompanied  with  numerous  illustrations,rendering  it  a 
compendious  history  of  the  subjects  upon  which  it  treats.  — N.  Y.  Courier  and  Inquirer. 

We  commend  the  work  as  one  of  real  value  and  profitable  reading.  —  Rochester  American-. 

This  work  is  a  rich  repository  of  valuable  information  on  various  subjects,  having  a  bearing  on  tha 
industrial  and  social  interests  of  a  community.  — Puritan  Recorder. 

MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS  ;  or,  The  Story  op  ^rr 
Education.  By  Hugh  MiLLrxi,  author  of  "Old  Eed  Sandstone,"  "Footprints 
of  the  Creator,"  "  My  First  Impressions  of  England,"  etc.     12mo,  cloth.    §1.25. 

"  This  autobiography  is  quite  worthy  of  the  reno-\vned  author.  His  first  attempts  at  literature, 
and  his  career  until  he  stood  forth  uu  acknowledged  power  among  the  philosophers  and  ecclesias- 
tical leaders  of  his  native  land,  are  given  without  egotism,  with  a  power  and  vivacity  which  aro 
equally  truthful  and  delightsome."  — Presbyterian. 

"  Hugh  Miller  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  ags.  Having  risen  from  the  humble  walks 
of  life,  and  from  the  employment  of  a  stone-cutter,  to  the  higliest  rank  among  scientific  men,  every- 
thing relating  to  his  history  possesses  an  interest  which  belongs  to  that  of  few  living  men.  There  is 
much  even  in  his  school-boy  days  which  points  to  the  man  as  he  now  Is.  The  book  has  all  the  ease 
and  graphic  power  which  is  characteristic  of  his  writings."  — New  York  Observer. 

"  This  volume  is  a  book  fo.-  the  ten  thousand.  It  is  embellished  with  an  admirable  likeness  of 
Hugh  Miller,  the  stone  mason  —  his  coat  off  and  his  sleeves  rolled  up  — with  the  implements  of  labor 
in  hand  —  his  form  erect,  and  his  eye  bright  and  piercing.  The  biography  of  such  a  man  will  interest 
every  reader.  It  is  a  living  thing  —  teaching  a  lesson  of  self-culture  of  immense  value."  — Phila- 
delphia Christian  Odskrvbr. 

'•  It  is  a  portion  of  autobiography  exquisitely  told.  He  is  a  living  proof  that  a  single  man  may 
contain  within  himself  something  more  than  all  the  books  in  the  world,  some  unuttered  word,  if  he 
will  look  within  and  read.  This  is  one  of  the  best  books  we  have  had  of  late,  and  must  have  a 
hearty  welcome  and  a  large  circulation  in  America."  — London  Corresp.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"  It  is  a  work  of  rare  interest ;  at  times  having  the  facination  of  a  romance,  and  again  suggesting 
the  profoundest  views  of  education  and  of  science.  The  ex-mason  holds  a  graphic  pen  ;  a  quiet 
humor  runs  through  his  pages  ;  he  tells  a  story  well,  and  some  of  his  pictures  of  home  life'  might 
almost  be  classed  with  Wilson's."  — New  York  Independent. 

"  This  autobiography  is  the  book  for  poor  boys,  and  others  who  are  struggling  with  poverty  and 
limited  advantages  ;  and  perhaps  it  Is  not  too  much  to  predict  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  become  one 
of  the  poor  man's  classics,  filUng  a  space  on  his  scanty  shelf  next  to  the  Autobiography  of  Franks 
lin."  — New  England  Farmer. 

"  Lovers  of  the  romantic  should  not  neglect  the  book,  as  it  contains  a  narrative  of  tender  passion 
and  happily  reciprocated  affection,  which  will  be  read  with  subdued  emotion  and  unfailing  interest" 
-Boston  Tra-vellee.  jqj 
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A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAH.     By  W.  S.  Baiito>, 
A.M.    12mo,  half  Morocco.    75  cents. 

This  work  is  designed  as  a  Text-book  for  the  use  of  schools  and  academies.  It  is  the  result  of  long 
ex|ierience,  and  will  be  found  to  possess  many  peculiar  merits. 

VIEWS  OF  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS. 

From  "W.  T.  Walthall,  A.  M.,  Sup't  of  Schools  foe  City  and  County  of  Mosile.— "I 
Regard  it  as  a  decided  improvement  upon  any  work  of  the  kind  in  use  as  a  text-book  in  our  schools, 
vvith  which  I  am  acquainted." 

From  S.  S.  Sherman,  A.  M.,  President  of  the  .Tudson  Female  Institute,  Marion, 
Ala.  —  "It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  elementary  text-books." 

From  H.  Talbird,  D.  D.,  President  of  Howard  College,  Mario^t,  Ala.  — "In  my  opin- 
ion, it  will  not  only  meet  with  general  favor,  but  supplant  every  other  work  of  the  kind." 

From  Thos.  B.  Baily,  A.  M.,  Prin.  I.  O.  O.  F.  Collegiate  High  School,  Columbus, 
Miss.  —  "Everyone  remembers  the  ditliculties  he  encountered  in  the  study  of  English  Grainniar. 
Every  teacher  well  knows  the  tedium  of  a  recitation  in  that  study.  To  the  pupil  it  was  dry,  unintel- 
ligible and  mysterious  ;  to  the  teacher  laborious  in  the  extreme.  Heretofore  grammarians  have  pro- 
duced confusion  rather  than  order  in  the  youthful  mind.  The  very  first  lesson  made  him  shudder 
as  his  eyes  ran  over  the  jargon  of  teclmicalities. 

"  I  am  happy  to  state  that  Mr.  Barton's  New  System  of  Grammar  supplies  the  desideratum.  Every 
scholar  and  teacher  should  return  him  sincere  thanks,  for  he  has  divested  it  in  a  great  measure  of  its 
hidden  mystery.  By  his  system,  the  pupil  is  gradually  initiated  into  its  principles  —  each  lesson, 
like  a  proposition  in  geometry,  paves  the  way  to  the  succeeding  one,  until,  by  a  gradual  and  pliiloso- 
phical  process,  he  is  made  to  comprehend  the  whole  science.  Every  rule  and  principle  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  examples  ;  some  of  these  tire  pupil  will  parse,  and  others  correct ;  these  again  are  fol- 
lowed by  appropriate  exercises  in  Composition.  This  last  feature  is  a  novel  and  valuable  addition 
to  the  usual  mode  of  instruction.  In  thus  applying  what  he  has  learned,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  write 
as  well  as  to  speak  correctly.  Having  determined  to  adopt  this  Grammar  in  my  own  school,  I  would 
recommend  it  to  others." 

"  Our  estimable  and  learned  townsman,  Rev.  W.  S.  Barton,  is  at  work  in  a  masterly  manner, 
remodelling  the  school  books  of  the  day,  and  reducing  them  to  the  easy  comprehension  of  the  yoimg, 
thus  placing  it  in  the  power  of  parents  to  witness  the  rapid  and  profitable  advancement  of  their  chil- 
dren, with  less  mental  exertion  to  tlie  pupil,  and  infinitely  less  labor  to  the  teacher.  God  speed  the 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  may  a  discerning  public  mete  out  to  him  more  patronage  than  his 
modest  ambition  relies  upon,  or  anticipates."  — Alabama  WhiGc 

"  Tliis  work  has  met  with  general  favor  from  teachers  and  professors,  and  bids  fair  to  supplant 
every  other  book  of  the  kind."  — Am.  Pub.  Circular. 

"  From  an  attentive  examination  of  Prof.  Barton's  New  System  of  English  Grammar ,jve  are  con- 
vinced that  his  method  combines  a  greater  degree  of  simplicity,  clearness  and  precision,  than  any 
other  treatise  within  our  knowledge.  In  our  opinion,  he  has  rendered  a  dry,  irksome  study  a  pleasant 
and  agreeable  recreation." 

PHACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION ;  ok,  The 
Young  Composer-s  Guide.    By  W.  S.  Barton,  A.  M.    12mo,  half  Mor.  75  cts. 

The  work  here  presented,  it  is  stated  in  the  preface,  is  designed  as  a  sequel  to  the  author's 
New  System  of  English  Grammar,  which  forms  a  gradual  introduction  to  the  first  principles  of 
composition.  The  plan  pursued  in  the  following  exercises,  as  in  the  work  mentioned,  is  foumlcd 
on  the  application  of  the  principle  of  imitation.  The  pupil  is  conducted  progressively  from  tlie 
simplest  expression  of  thought  to  the  practice  of  connected  composition. 

The  treatise  will  be  found  useful  in  assisting  such  as  have  only  the  opportunity  of  a  "  common- 
school  education,"  to  express  their  ideas  with  taste  and  perspicuity  ;  while  to  those  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  more  general  course  of  instruction,  it  will  serve  as  a  practical  introduction  to  a  critical  study 
of  English  literature. 

Having  laid  down  rules  for  the  use  of  Capital  Letters,  Spelling  and  Pronunciation,  with  copious 
examples  for  illustration,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  Structure  of  Sentences.  These  are  classified, 
and  then  each  kind  is  analyzed.  Under  each  section  are  given  faulty  or  defective  examples,  which 
the  pupil  is  required  to  correct.  It  is  in  this  practice,  involving  not  only  a  familiarity  with  the  rules, 
but  also  the  power  of  correctly  applying  them,  that  the  pupil  will  find  the  great  benefit  of  the  work  to 
consist. 

For  young  persons  just  beginning  to  practice  the  art  of  composition,  as  well  as  those  more  advanced 
ajid  somewhat  accustomed  to  write,  there  is  probably  no  one  work  that  will  be  found  in  all  respects 
80  serviceable  as  this.  (») 
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